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ASIATIC REVIEW 

JVLY 1943 

PROCEEDINGS OF IHE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

AMIRK V 1M)1\ \ND nil \V\R 

1a SiK K( si 

The I nikd Stitts oi \nurKi is ii is t>opul irl\ t illt<l i'* ' tiintiiunt in 
Itself Its plusk il ft iliiits tompnst ilniost ill tiuist s li ir uti riMit s tint 
c n h (imiul luwlutt in tlu woiltl Its tliinift \ mts Imni the siih 
norm il to tlu tr(»p t il Hurt lu moit i ues inli ibiiin* this eontiiunt 
til in in li! 1 1 'lopi mil ti rt iinU nuTt ti uls tli in in (ht olil< r lontmuu 

\W V A SM vS 'is AYie tOWYl'lS ITiA Ast plu^Ai V h ih m fi fi f /fi 
It uoiiltl lie i lyrist inisfike tti spt ik ol i sin^U \iiHiiem \ t\v oi to 
sii^iltst th It tiuie IS (MU Viiurit in opniinn on in> my 

It n MSI lit I lltltMi^ snu]\ to iiiultrsi iiui tlie \\ i''* hrI hihn** the 
thoughts II ti ojiin oils of tlu peojilt ol so ! nyi in ii‘ i mil ‘’f th\use 
i ehiruter I \s 11 Im i prt sinnpluMi liordi i iiii; on stiipuhu to trj iiul 
tltseiile the \ ss did f»[>imons of \nuiujns iftti li^^^ wet ks of st i) in 
thetoiitiliv nul ilf( r Itu f sisits to onlv juitsofn l|int liiightd it iiid 
sonutiTTus s\iiip uhi/td uitli the sotdUd ^lolu troMti'' v'ho dttr i ft vs 
months St i\ in hdii \ 1 s 1 i 1 n 4 sonu of tlu his^Lut siii'*' hrI iilimi* into 
eoiit ut w ill p drill 1 ir set t'fni if th eommunitv hue iflt mj>ti d to write 
It diut! did stMiielM its voluniMioiis hooks on Indi i inJ H** fHopli 

1 tv rt iinlv tio not wish to i ill into the s mu nor 1 h ivt h id opjsor 
tiinit I s )f \ isitinii i fi ( It' s in v h it is t ilh d tin Midilu Wi st ol the 
Lnitid Stitts Hint n itlui Intntoth South noi t(> lh< txlrenu Wist 
ind iiu know It tCi is therefore < r\ \ir\ liiniltd milt i tl iflplitt hifote 
this mdunte whit I tonniv to U tlu vitws nul ojunions of sonu 
\mtr c ins with whom 1 h ne tome into eont ut it imi‘*t tie irlv 1 1 under 
st»)otl tliJt tlu\ in impressions nitl eretl from i v< rv smdl dmosi niitio 
scopie seetion of the (nmmunit\ ind that I am not t^» ‘^iss whit 

American opinK)n or sentiment is on ny cpiestion tlitt I projK^sc to deal 
with 

Whit IS the ittitudc of some of these pcoph in Am^rin towirds Iniln 
and Orcit Rr't nr Indn Ins dwivshid m itti u MtMi t'’ sietionsof 
Amcncins Its philosophv is studied it various imivt rsitics in most of the 
bijT C’ties the rt ire croupe if people who an en nciil lO urioiislv studyintJ 
the rclij^ion of the Hindus Tint ^re it 'li^t mtl si' mt Swimi Vive 

kananda whosjwke u the Pirh iment of Ri h;iions in Chic igo in md 

spent some \eirs in the countiv prt iching Hindu rchgion and Hindu 
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philosophy, has left an indelible mark behind him, and the religious classes 
thit he formrd arc continued to this day in such cities as New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco There is however, a wider interest in India 
ind Its problems today all over the continent an interest in Indian politics 
and in the future of India There are mo e books and pamphlets on India 
piibhshul in Amrnca loilav ih in p/rlnps in in) other coiintr) outside 
India There arc more articles in ncwspipers more contributions bv that 
spcci il class of writers the columni‘:ts \ ho arc i f( itiire of American 
tournihsm ind more brouK isis on Ifjcii w isclcngths and continental 
hrxik ups than at any otlnr time in the past 

This great w i\e of inKrtst in Indi in politics and in iIk future of the 
country must lx gr ilifvinn to iin Indnn It h is hovvt\cr been suggested 
by vime th it ii is oni of those pliast s of passing f mev which grip American 
imiginition ind inli rest for a lime and then gets into obli\ir>n w hi n some 
other topic of gri if inlirtst ilisorbs ihi Ann man mind There are v irious 
ri isons uhv Amiru ms should tsinri tins intinsi and gcncril interest m 
Indii at the prfsent lunetiire TIk id< il for whuli this war is being 
wigid In ihf ilf ino( r )( i( s ihi print iph s u I ik h have bitn (nunriircd in 
the Allintu (birtir is a mori prtrist di finilion of such ideals an examina 
non of iIh ( ius<s th It If 1(1 To world w irs ind tin donnstR iiphi uals in 
Indiiitsilf hi\( ill contriliiitf (1 to th( inft n':irir itvm of this interest 

Awi^Kn Virws 

Wh It th( n is tin Amtric m \icw iboiit Indn and \\h it docs \merici 
propose to do 1 li isi riftrrul to tin diflieiilTN of gintrdi7ing ibout 
Ann m in oojnu n Tht rf is no inn dtlinift opinion in Annru i ilaout 
Indn iinl its problems md tin mnrt\es which Ir id to the ffnmatinn of 
siuliopmions in is \ irudastln ojiinions tin msrl\( s Tin Mtws on India 
in somi linns tin result of \ irioiis ixtrineoiis f ntors whuh ha\i nolxar 
ing on Indn ind Indnn problnns TIk opinions w linh soim Americans 
intertiin about Cn it Hrit iin ind tin Pntish ptoph often tolour their 
\uws iboiitlndii It IS undinnblt thittlnre in sutionwif American 
piople whosi know ltd' i of past hi Tor\ lx Lins or it ins rate has its firm 
found ition in tin Annru in ir of Indiptndnnt Thnr whole outlook 
on Cn It Brit iin tolournl b\ their nnmorKs of that war Tins look 
iifxin tin dcinind for Indnn mdipindinu in the s me was asthes look 
ii|>on the cl unis of tin tr dptant m* t '‘tors \s ho thn s\ Tt a cIk sts into Boston 
h irboiir md fought for fn < dom To this ill st ition the Indi m demand 
IS logn il reisoniblt and inditd imsitablt Thes eannot understand whv 
the ikmand ssas not made minh t irlnr or sshs it should not Ixr conceded 
immcdiatflv 

From this group of idi ahsts w e can nirn our atti ntion to another group 
sshnse hostilits embittered hostilits one might sns to the British has roots 
in causes less nmote and more personal TTiis group nurtured on Irish 
gncsanccs of the last fifts scars and sisifsing its bitterness bs the memon 
of (sinrs whuh are siipixastd to base occurred in Ireland during this 
period fell md behest that India must go the was of the Irish Free State 
These tsso sections arc howeser small and do not represent the generality 
of the Americans whom I base come aaoss Their serv extreme views 
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thtu bitter partisanship and the hostility which they do not conceal 
towards Great Bntam make it impossible for the axerage American to take 
them seriously Neither ean an\ sensible Indian derive in) eonsolation or 
conhdence from sueli Mews whieh are based, nut on lo\e for his eountry or 
real interest in his progress but onl) on eintnoiiied liostilit\ to those who 
arc supposed to be his masters 

There is another elass ol Ameriean'* whose views deserve greater eon 
sidcration Ihere are those who feel that the two great wars of this eentur) 
arc the results of the hankering b) some 1 uropeaii Timers liter colonitl 
possessions and the |Kmer and prestige tint eonie in the wake of sueh 
possessions Ihe) feel that the lheor\ ot the mister raee his Ikco pro- 
poundeel in order U) ]ustit) the extension of sovereigntv over areas to which 
the advocates ol sueh i theor) were not entitled 1 iiey leel th it the people 
of these eountries Germ in) and Italv in parlieulir were brought under 
the inrtuenec of sueh M lehiavelli m theories onl) localise tlie glittering 
prize of a eulonial empire with all its sup[>osed iltraclions jHihtieal and 
economie was pi leed heiuie them ind they Ixheve that the eri of war 
and perjKlii il stnle e in onl) dis ippe ir vv hen the rcKil eause- }Kjlitie il greed 
— IS removed linjK.ri ilisiu m this sense is the roeU e luse ol ill w irs, anel 
imperialism wherever u exists must el sip|)edr if the world is to be made 
sale tor deiiioer ley and il this gie it war is to end ill future wars 

From tliese premises thev irgue ih it countries like Inili 1 mu t imimdi 
ittly hive lier own form of ^overnmeiif that tolomil jKoplc must Ik 
enfraneliiseil nul tint if eoluni il people aie not al li to govern themselves 
immeeliatelv 1 form ol idmmistr itioii must he eievised for them which 
must guirantee ihu at every si ige tile well ire of the colonial peojde is the 
first and last eonsuler ition of siieh administration And is tliey consider it 
is hum ml) iinpONsible for the donim ini Tower to oe t!ie nnparti il judge of 
the [irogresb which these eohmi il people mi) mike so as to fit them for 
tdinmistrative resjx>nsil)ility the) suggest th it thinigli the lelniinisir ilion 
of these colonies m ly be in the li inds of the Town loiiee rued for tlie time, 
It should still Ik subject to th sujKrvision and jierh ips guidance of other 
Towers not interested in perjxlualing jKjliUe il domin ition over the colony 
Sentiment as mueh as seif interest or what they eonsider seif intirest, is 
behind the attitude of this grouj) of [xople 

Upholders 01 J>ritish Policy 

Anotlitr section of jxople in tlie USA, mainlv those of the \nglo- 
Saxon race, who si ill feel a priele in tiieir iiritish mccslry, who try to trace 
baek their nxits into old British families and who try to maintim as far as 
possible British vv lys of thought and | nitsh luhiis md m iriners take a 
different view of Indian or colonial jiroblcms They an generally de 
fenders of whatever Britain has done in the |»a^t They are proud of the 
accomplishments of tlx British the) feel that tlx British are a race pccu 
liarlv gifted with the jxiwers of colonization and they believe that British 
dominance in any part of the world has Ixcn to tlx goexl of the country 
and the people therein, and that it is best to leave the ordainmcnt of such 
affairs in the hands of a people sjxci illy gifted to look after, if not to rule, 
races and people less developed in social or political consciousness 
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Lastly— and this perhaps will come as a surprise — in the great demo- 
cratic country of America there is a small section which is completely 
imperialist, which believes in empires and hopes for and lives m the vision 
of a day when the United States will have an empire of its own, when 
America may send prancing proconsuls to rule over parts of the earth 
which are less developed intellectually or physically and to which the 
great gifts of the Amcncan people may be brought Visions of durbars, 
of state ceremonials, of splendid palaces, of glittering parades constantly 
hover before their eyes and arc not supposed to be elusive and beyond their 
grasp 

Though 1 have described the views of various sections in America, wc 
may, for all practical purposes, dismiss from serious consideration the 
extremes on citiier side and concentrate on that section which seriously 
believes that something has to be done in India to vindicate the \ery prin 
ciplcs for which this war is being fought This is the section which will 
have the largest inBuencc in the country and which will shape the future 
policy of America in relation to a world order Whether America will go 
back into isoJationism and take that fatal turn again which it took in 1919, 
or whether it will line up with demfKracics in the confidence that it can 
establish a more equitable world order, a ]ust peace and an era of progress, 
will depend largely on the influence of this section of American opinion 

Suggested Intervention 

There was a lime when some at least of the adherents of this view were 
anxious to intervene directly in the internal affairs of India and in the 
-relationship between Great Hntiin and India and to decide on what may 
be done I liis ittituele was partly due to their belief in what they con 
sidered to be the fundamentals of the Atlantic Charter, and partly to the 
anxiety that they felt regarding India s position m this war and the way in 
which the fortunes of the war may be affected by the attitude of Indians 
In the weeks following the almost unresisted and irresistible advance of the 
Japanese m the Pacific the thoughts of Western democracies were naturally 
directed to the jxisition of colonies and dependencies in that area India, 
wiili us vast population its military strengtn, its productive capacity, actual 
and potential, its strategic position for defensive and offensive warfare, 
naturally dominated the consideration of the whole problem of the Far 
taslcrn conflict Stories of fifth columnist activities m the Malayan Archi 
pclago, most of which have fortunately been since proved to be without 
foundation led to the conception of an exaggerated picture of the dangers 
to a military campaign with a people discontented with and even actively 
hostile to the British The security of Amencan forces in India was sup- 
posed to be gravely m peril, and the wisdom of sending more troops and 
armaments to suen a country was in some quarters scnously quesboned 
It is no wonder that a section of Amcncan opinion dcadca that the 
problem of India s constitutional future should be immediately solved and 
that American intervention was justified and necessary for its solution 

It has taken some time for these well mcamng enbes to realize that 
both the premises and the proposed solubon were cntucly misconceived 
As the months rolled by and the problem was seen m its proper perspccbve, 
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It became apparent that the o\ er-simphiicd presentation of the problem and 
Its equally taale solution were both very wide of the mark 'iftie tendency 
of the average Amcncan is to apply the lessons and experiences of his own 
country and people to all nations and countries Amcnca has solved the 
problem of racial minormes It has o^ ercorac the difhculties ansmg from 
difierences of race, language and religion Americans are proud of the 
amalgam that by their policy they have been able to evolve out of ex- 
tremely heterogeneous races and quite a babel of tongues 

An Amencan writer says with truth One of the proudest boasts of 
American citizenship is that it is a melting pot of all Europe The true 
American prides himself, not on his race, but on the fact that he is of no 
race, or that he represents an amalgam of all races ’ Racial feelings have 
been conquered and racial barriers broken down by this predominant char 
actenstic which has been deliberately cultivated I exclude the Negro 
question, which stands on a different footing and is nut based on colour 
prejudice as is often supposed The language problem has been solved in 
the same manner English, or rather Amencanesc, is the only basic 
language taught in all schools There is no encouragement to the claim 
of racial minorities to learn their mother tongue to the exclusion of the 
Amcncan language Those pretensions so often advanced that culture 
and language go together are entirely discounted, and all people arc 
taught to believe in an Amencan culture, in American traditions and m 
an American common future for all 

It IS not difficult, therefore, to understand the American view of Euro- 
pean politics. Its disgust at the claims of a master race its impatience at the 
problems of racial and linguistic minorities and its hojx. of a Federation of 
the United States of Europe It is beyond the scope of this address to 
examine the Amcncin solution of the Euro|ican problem But it is 
relevant to observe that the Indian solution was at one stage not very 
different Race, language and religion were to be of little or no account in 
such a solution I Ixlieve there is a better grasj) of the Indian problem 
today and a realization that no fanciful solutions of interventionists based 
on inadequate knowledge and limited experience will ever be accepted, m 
fact, that so far from offering a solution it may easily aggravate the situa 
tion and cause infinitely greater harm 


Wider Study Needed 

If direct intervention has been found impracticable, if it has been 
realized that a wider study of India and its problems is needed, if the basic 
facts of the political kaleidoscope arc becoming clearer, it has not lessened 
Amcncan interest m India on ideological grounds And that is a factor 
which has to be borne in mind and has not been sufficiently appreciated in 
this country The Amcncan is a curious mixture of hard headed busmess- 
man and a sentimentalist. The nation responds to a sentimental appeal 
The four freedoms enunaated by the President arc today the accepted 
creed of all Amcnca The Adantic Charter, to which the President and 
prime Minister wcrcpartics, is as much acclaimed by the Republicans as 
by the Democrats There is a strong urge among practically all sections to 
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build up a better post-war world which will ensure not merely peace but 
the healthy progress of humamty 

Republican leaders like Governor Stassen <rf Mmnesota, Taft of Ohio, 
Wendell Willkic, Governor Stalletson and dthers, not to sp^ of ex-Pren- 
dent Hoover and Governor Dewey, arc either deeply committed to or tend- 
ing towards the view that isolationism will deprive Amenca as much as 
the world of the fruits of victory The Democratic leaders are almost 
unanimous in followmg the lead of the President m this respect They 
arc whole-hearted m their support of the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
which madcntally it may be mentioned, is, according to American mter 
pretation, applicable to all countries and all races irrespective of gcomaphi 
cal or other limitations Mr Sumner Welles, the Under Secretary of State, 
speaking in May, 1942, said If this war is in fact a war for the liberation 
of pcoptu it must assure the sovereign equality of peoples throughout the 
world as well as m the world of the Americas Our victory must bring m 
Its tram the liberation of all peoples Discrimination between peoples 
because of their race, cre-cd or colour must be abolished The age of im 
pcnalism is ended The right of a pexiple to their freedom must be rccog 
nizcd, as the civilized world long since recognized the nght of an indi 
viduai to his [lersonal freedom 1 he principles of the Atlantic Charter 
mast be guaranteed to the world as a whole — m all oceans and in aU 
continents ” 

Vice President Wallace, whose utterances on a jx)st war world strike a 
deep religious note, says Some have sjwken of the American Century * 
1 say that the century on which we arc entenng— the century which will 
come out of this war — can \yc and must be the century of the common man 
Perhaps it will be Americas opportunity to suggest the freedoms and 
duties by wliieh the common man must live Everywhere the common 
man must learn to build his own industries with his own hands in a prac- 
tical fashion E\ cry where the common man must learn to increase his pro- 
ductivity so that he and his children can eventually pay to the world com- 
munity all that they have receded No nation will ha\c the God given 
right to exploit other nations Older nations will ha\ e the privilege to help 
younger nations get started on the path to industrialization, but there must 
be neither military nor economic imperialism The methods of the mne- 
teenth century will not \sork in the peoples century which is now about 
to iKgin India, China and Latin America have a tremendous stake in the 
people's century ” 

These and other speeches of leading statesmen m Amenca clearly mdi 
cate that m post war talks they are not likely to dismtcrcst themselves in 
the a£airs of India The problem is to give them the opportunity to do so 
without in any way making them direct mtcr\cntiomsts, or much less 
arbitrators, either between Bntam and India or among the pobtical parties 
m India itself 


Ambrican Colxaboration 

It IS generally accepted that the collaboration of Amenca m post-war 
rcconstrucuon is cmincndy desirable and that a policy of isolationism will 
not benefit the world ana will do barm to Amenca. But the American 
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feels that there can be more than one kind of isolationism, and while he 
condemns the superficially selfish isolationism which believes the safest 
course for America is to draw mto its shell after the war is won, he is 
equally condemnatory of what he terms provocadvc isolationism, which 
says, “ Hands off our affairs and our relations with other parts of our 
empire, as we know best how to manage them ’* 

Speaking of India and its problems it is possible to have a synthesis of 
these conflicting viewpoints The framing of the constitution must be the 
task of the Indian politician The ultimate adjustments between a self- 
governing India ana Great Britain must be a matter of adjustment between 
the two Governments But there seems to be no great obstacle to an invija 
tion being extended to a selca band of experts from the United States, 
Canada and Australia to advise those engaged on the tisk of framing a con 
stitution on specific points of constitution or administration which may be 
referred to them After all constitution acts arc merely the husk, and little 
guidance can be derived from ponng over sections of such acts The real 
kernel is in the knowledge of how these acts arc worked in actual practice, 
how they are made to adapt to vaned and ever varying circumstances 
When all the din and dust of controversy subside in Indian jiolitics and 
leaders settle down to a consideration of the constitutional machinery, I 
have no doubt their thoughts wall turn to ideas of a Federation or a Con 
federation The three great countries which have worked successfully 
Federal constitutions arc the United States, Canada and Australia The 
cxpencncc of their constitutional and administrative experts would be in 
valuable, and while giving America, Canada and Australia an opportunity 
of helping in reconstruction, it may prove a blessing to those engaged in 
solving the perplexities which abound in the Indian problem 

India and Britain 

The position of a self governing autonomous India in relation to the 
British Commonwealth has caused some speculation in American minds 
It IS too easily assumed and by some in this country as well that an 
autonomous India is Iwund to cut adrift from the amity of nations repre 
seated by the British Commonwealth Differences of ract and religion 
preclude, it is suggested, the forging of that link which binds the present 
self-governing dominions to the United Kingdom A survey of the position 
in the various Dominions will show how fallacious the assumption is and 
reveal that perhaps people separated by race and language arc sometimes 
even more anxious to preserve the link than those who claim the same 
oiigin, speak the same language and practise the same creed 

Notwnthstandmg all the statements of politicians that can be cited, I 
believe that an overwhelming majority of my countrymen have no desire 
to secede from the Commonwealth Past traditions, memories and 
interests, as much as enlightened self interest, dictate such an attitude 
While India will be prepared to support fully and unreservedly any global 
institution for world sccuntv and docs not believe in isolationism or in 
Austinian theories of sovereignty for any country, it realizes that an 
organization twice tested during the last generation in the great world 
wars should not be disrupted, that, in fact, it is better to mamtam the 
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sccunty of a tncd federation even while hoping that the new mstitutioii 
may prove equally clfiaent 

And, indeed, an Indo-Bntish Commonwealth of Nations will add to 
and not detract from the j^tility of a global institution for world sccunty 
and peace on earth Nor will its ambitions be thwarted or restneted by 
such an equal partnership freely recognized For I believe that the time 
has come when an advance is inevitable over the virtual mdcpcndcnce 
which Dominions now cn|oy through the Statute of Westminster I 
believe that in matters of foreign policy and defence an integral Council 
of Dominions and the United Kingdom is becoming clearly necessary 
And India, having the same status as any Dominion, will be in a position 
to play a worthy part, licnefiting and being benefited by this great assoaa 
tion of free nations 

f>ur times arc in His hand 
Who saith A whole I planned 
Youth shows but half trust God 
Sec all nor be afraid 


DISCUSSION ON THF rORFOOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the Associ ition held on Tucsdi) April 6 it the Caxton Hall 

SW I the Hon Sir Rumswmii Mud linr k r s i lectured on America India 
and the War The Right lion Sir Hugh ONciIl pc m p presided 

1 lu CiiAiKMAN Slid It give him grcit pleasure to introduce Sir Ramaswami 
Mud ill ir bin ht did not rcill) nqinrt intriKliiciion to such an audience since many 
of those prtscTit were his person il friends Sir Ramaswami was a rrprestntatisc of 
Jndi 1 It iht W ir ( linnet ami there nouid not be any difFercncc ot opinion sshen he 
smi lint his record of past «.r\Kcs both in India and in this country cminonth fitted 
him for the post hi now occupied Sir Ramaswami had a great knowledge of Indian 
fxilitus and alxi ol ihis unmtry he uas it the India OflTict for three or four years 
first of all as a mcmlKr of the Council and iftcr the 19^5 Act came into operation 
as one of the Ads sers to the Secretary of State He personally regretted that Su- 
Ramaswami Miidaliar went to Indii to take up a post in the Viceroys Fxccutisc 
Council only 1 short time before he (the Chairman^ became Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State and thus was depnsed of the pleasure of niccling him when he was 
in the India Office 

The siihteci on sshich Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar was to speak was of great im 
portance and interest at the present time He had quite recently Ixren in Canada for 
the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations and had also Msited the United 
States so that quite apart from the general background of his knowledge of Indian 
and Imperial questions he had been in close contact with the particular suhiect on 
which he was to address the meeting 

Sir Ramaswami MinALnn then delivered his lecture 

The Chairman said that Sir Ramaswami had given a bnlliant and statesmanlike 
address on a subtect of great importance on which he would make one or two com- 
ments The United *itates was such a vast country its people were so diverse that it 
was not strange that there were many who took an interest in India What was 
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almost more vital was that if they took an interest in India their knowledge of India 
should be correct There had in the past been too much of only one Indian point of 
view put before the Amcncan people— that of the Congress He could not help feel 
ing that the recent visit of Sir Ramaswami to the United States must have Wd a 
tremendous effect in bringing home to the American people a correct perspective of 
the Indian situation 

He was very much impressed when Sir Ramaswami spoke of the frank manner in 
which he had addressed the Americans how he told them that in many respects he 
did not think they knew enough about the Indian problem to be able to solve it and 
his words would carry great weight with them Tliosc who hul some knowledge in 
their different spheres of the Indian problem knew how ditficuh the solution was and 
how essential it was that not one nut many phases and jsficcts of Indian life and 
politics should be present in the minds of those who attempted to find a soluuon of 
that problem 

Sir Ramaswami made one \ery interesting statement towards the end of his 
remarks when he said— and the speaker felt sure that he was correct —that the general 
\ lew in the United States was that they were coming to reah/c that they could not 
take any direct part in solving the Indian political problem How could thev^ He 
did not suppose that they wished to do so Sir Ramaswimi also put forward an 
interesting suggestion when he said that he thought there might be some arrangement 
under which a standint, panel of American Australian and Canuinn advisers might 
be set up each with his own particular knowletlge of the federation which he would 
represent ’t might be upon some such lines as this that American participation in 
an Indian settlement might eventually be reached Hut the people primarily who 
would have to solve this problem were the people of the United Kingdom and of the 
whole of the Hntish Fmpirc together with iht Indian ptople It must be remcm 
bered that the Indian people were corrfpfised of many scitinns -two great com 
munities Hindu and Muslim the Indian Princes and various minorities— and all 
these should phv a part in the solution which was hf)und to come and the sooner 
It came the better for everyone concerned 

Ma]or YrsTs Rrowh said that Sir Ramaswami Mudalnr had left him wnth a most 
enthusiastic feeling of thi good he must have done in thr United States The 
remark which moved him most wav Sir Ramaswami s allusion to the generation to 
which ncirhcr he nor the speaker bclongal the younger gtner ition — and their 
Herermimtinn to sec a solution to this prolilem If was i common siymg that a 
lecturer on Invlia was able to empty the smallest Icctun Inll in a university town 
prohablv because many speakers made rhe whole problem so difficult thev said so 
much about divergences of opinion and difficulties that tht auiliciicc felt that they 
were insoluble Rut that was not the impression Sir Ram iswami gave When he 
went to the United States hr told the Americans that something could and would he 
done by the younger generation He himself was an old Indian Army officer and 
the younger generation in India was very largely m the Army He did not know the 
exact SI7C of the Indian Army but it was about i^oomki strong and was the 
greatest bovly of volunteers ever seen in the history of the world ITitsc young men 
would undouhtcdlv play their part in shaping the future of India 

He had heard many lecturers on the sub|ect of India but he had never heird the 
position and its future possibilities so clearly and so forcrfullv stated as he had by 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar He felt that the audience owed him a great debt of 
grautude 

Miss Rachil Parsons said that her reason for speaking was that she had spent 
many m the United States and heard a great deal of criticism of our administra 
tion in India This criticism was very largely based upon ignorance but she also 
thought much of our criticism of the United States was based upon ignorance TThe 
Americans talked about our Fmpirr hut we did not talk to them about their Fmpirc 
There was a serious Indian problem in the United States — the Indians m the reserva 
oons Then there was the negro problem which was very serious lo per cent of 
the population of the United States were negroes a fact which she remembered when 
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Mr Sumner Welles spoke recently ol eouakty of race The negroes mig^t be legally 
equal but they were not practically equal 


Sir Philip Hartog said that he had never heard a more admirable exposition of 
facts than they had heard that day They would leave that room different people 
from those who entered He had always wondered at the ignorance of the United 
States regarding India — an ignorance which could only be matched by the iramance 
m England He wished to express his gratitude which he felt sure was shared by 
everyone present fiM* the enlightening and inspumg address of Sir Ramaswami 
Muualiar 


Sir Hassan Suhrawardy said they had heard much about the ignorance of America 
but at last it was refreshing to note that Sir Philip Hartog had referred to the i^nor 
ance in E ngland On one aspect of the Indian problem at least both the Americans 
and British were ignorant, and that was the point of view of the great Muslim com 
munity 

Sir Ramaswami had pointed out that the United States of America consisted not 
only of the descendants of the Pilgnm Fathers but of all the nationals of Europe 
they had become one and spoke one common language American English with one 
common ideal is a united nation He had also cxpl lined in vivid terms how the 
Dominions of ( inadi Australia and South Africa had come into being The Chair 
man cimc from Northern Irciind Ireland had had its troubles which were now 
set! led ( Oh f ) md the Irish people had a great deal of sympathy as had the 
Americans with the Indian aspiration for freedom Sir Ramaswami had pointed out 
corrcrtly 95 per cent of the people of India did not wish to secede but tlicy wished 
to be free in the sense that they wished to stand up with self respect amongst the 
ronimunity of nations They did not wish to he held down Miss Rachel Parsons 
hid spoken almut American ignorance and their colour prqudice ind negro problem 
—these would not ipply to Indn The Indians of Asia were not negroes they were 
not ilcscindants of those unfortunate liuman chnltcls whom Fiiropcans transported 
from one plncc to mother The Indnns were descended from the people who had 
1 grc-it ancient ctMli/ition and culture and who were clad in the finest of fabrics 
when the Hniish people were niinting their skins 1 A nation with that background 
mil culture coulJ not be held down simply by the power of the bayonet and 
mirhinp gun 

Sexcnl speikcrs had said and Sir Ramaswatni thought that America was not 
qualified to take part in the ictual settlement of the Indian problem In his opinion 
It wis I doniistic qinrrel lei il l>e settled by the common people of the great British 
nation He hnd Ix-cn here throughout the BU17 period and had seen the greatness of 
this mtion its endurance and courage md he had seen how one reverse after another 
hid left them undaunted with their chins up— NarMk Dunkirk Crete the North 
African desert — they had set an example and given a lead to the United Nations of 
what faith could endure and courage achieve The common people were giving their 
lives for the ideals set out in the Atlantic Charter and they were saying Could not 
Inilia be giscn freedom? Could not the spinrual lalues for which they were fighting 
be shared by India > When there was a fight between a small boy and a big giant it 
was n^cessiry to hive public opinion and it was the public opinion of the United 
Nitions which was watching to sec how this settlement was brought about by 
Great Britain 

When India s problem was settled would it be settled as a finished united India ^ 
or would It be carried out by stages as in the two great Dominions of Canada and 
Australia^ Separate Dominions and then a union of the whole country’ That was 
the crux of the matter because there they had to give way to the will of the common 
people 

He would ask Sir Ramaswami with his great experience of India and other 
peoples who was the tiller of the land who was the under-dog who were the 
common people’ Which party had unjust power in India who were the money 
lenders, the owners of mills and who were the influential members in the machinery 

government, and on what basis? Were they not going to do somethmg to bring 
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Ijidians together to that people could live as self-respectiiig neighbours, with respect 
of their culture and tradition, secured so that they might beo^ a united nauon? 
There was no trouble between the North and South ot Ireland today ( Oh ! ) at 
least, there was some remnant of bitterness perhaps because the settlement was so 
recent There was the same trouble m South Africa, but they were together today 
and a lesson should be taken from these experiences It was true that nobody could 
understand the greatness of the British people unless they had tra^clled throughout 
the world. He had travelled from coast to coast in America and had met the 
common people and had apprccuted their inicrcst m things outside their own sphere 
Had Sir Ramaswami, travdlmg under Government auspiLCs been able to meet the 
common people? 

In conclusion, the speaker asked Sir Ramaswami to do ]usucb to the great Mushm 
community in India which wanted to have security tor their self -express ion and to 
live side by side as brothers and neighbours and not to be submerged 

Sir Freoerick Syres conmtulatcd Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar on his masterly and 
importune address and at ^ same tunc thanked Su Hugh O Neill for presiding 
Sir Ramaswami s visit to America was a useful experience not only for himself but 
for his American hosts and it would be a good thing if other Indian statesmen of 
ripe experience could go to that country and explain the true nature of the situation 
Sir Ranuswami modestly stated that he could not write a book on the country as> he 
was only there a few weeks, what a contrast to some writers on India who rushed 
into print, often without going there at all I Su Ramaswami had said that the setde 
ment of the Indian question lay in the hands of the younger generation That was 
a profound truth Perhaps one good result uhich might arise from the bluud and 
sweat of this terrible war would be the birth ot a new world for India as well is 
Luropc English Americans and Indians had fought shoulder to shoulder and from 
the comradeship born in the battlehcld there might arise a fresh spirit of under 
staodiDg and toleration which was the first essential to a political settlement 

Su Ramaswam Mudaliar in acknowledgment said he was overwhelmed by the 
kind expressions of all the speakers and especially of Sir Frederick Sykes He 
assured Su Hassan Suhrawardy that his contacts with the American people had bten 
low down in the social scale His trip to the United States was an enort on his own 
part and he did not go as a Government representative ciihtT of His Majesty s(io\trn 
ment or of India 'I'hc opinions he expressed could never have been made if he had 
been a representative of any Gosernment It was only liccausc they were personal 
views that the American audiences accepted him On behalf of the C hairman and 
himself he tlianked tlic audience for tlieir kind expressions 


BRITISH AUDIENCES AND INDIA 
By Captain K K Lalkaka 

(The Wiltshire Regiment) 

When in the sprmg of 1940 I came back to London from India to enlist in the Army 
as a private, the recruiung ofHcer asked me where in Great Bntain would I first like 
to be sent. My reply was I have already travelled more than 6 500 miles to do this 
job, and so another two or three hundred miles in any dirccuon is a mere detail 
Send me where 1 could be most useful anywhere from Land s End to John o Groats 
Little did I know then how significant was that last sentence, that wi^in ten months 
from the tune those words were uttered I should be called upon to undertake a job 
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wluch» for the last two years, has kept me continuously travelling from Land s End to 
John o Groats — and even beyond On five nights in the week 1 sleep in a dificrent 
place virtually my headquarters is my service cap 

1 his IS not the time or the place to recount in detail my experiences in the ranks 
of a famous Scottish regiment but 1 may admit that from the very hrst day 1 was a 
nightmare to our regimental quartermaster and sergeant major Despite all their 
cilofU to make a smart soldier of me 1 never rose to any dizzy heights beyond 
alternating between sentry go duty, largely in dark, dank and damp pll^xcs in the 
heathery wilds of Scottish moorlands, and scrubbing floors and dixici or peeling 
potatoes in the cookhouse 

I should have been very sorry to miss that great experience of ten months It gave 
me an insight into human nature as nothing else had done On the whole my 
comrades were a lough lot — very tough -but equally stout and large hearted And 
they did for me far more by enriching my life with colourful experiences than any 
thing 1 could ever expect to do for them in return In those ten months 1 learnt many 
things which qualihed me the bctler for my present job of giving talks to the horccs 
on India and the Hntish I mpire hor one thing I learnt to think their thoughts and 
even to sjKak iheir languagt and thus to win their complete conhdcncc and under 
standing Paruloxitil ihough it may set in thereby I broadened niy own oudook 
on life 

All (lusc yc irs I thought I knew a smattering of Kings English Hut not till I 
heard it spoken in thi Inrraik room did I rcali/c the rich and fruitful possibilities of 
which It was capable ) (^f course in my present work 1 do not tell them that, nor do 
1 let them know what I know of it 


Varied Audiesces 

]ust over two ycirs ago I obtained my commission and 1 have since been employed 
as a iraMlling leiturer from the War Ofliec In this work there is not a county in 
(ircnt Hriiiin th u 1 have not visitcii and niy duties have even taken me beyond the 
statutory limits of the Hnrish Isles 1 tra\cl under all seirts of conditions on lout by 
ml and rend by sta and in ilic air 1 he only two modes of conseyance 1 base not 
yrv l>cen cillcd tijnm to use are a seooter and a subm^nnc’ Hy now 1 must have 
lectured to e>\cr J 50 txx) meml>crs of the hurees of all ranks and ages anti of both sexes 

Suiiielinics my ludiciut in ly lx: coiiijxiseJ solely of ofliLirs githtrcd together in 
thi lirgt aiiit room of an oflicers mess At other limes there ina\ Ik a few N COs 
anil nun gathered round a verticil stove inside a Nisseii hut Hut as a rule at these 
leitures 1 have a inixeil aueiunec drawn from all rinks ind very oiten lx>ih sexes I 
base sjxiken to them in their dining halls in garrison thcitrcs it gun sites ami on 
Sind tiunes mel at times surrouneled by hej\y implements ol war and destruction 
Ves e\en on nertxlromes iml inside large hangars with planes roaring at not too great 
i elisiinec though usually our own planes Iherc have been a very few occasions 
when the enemy has shown a ruele desire to gate-crash from above Of course we 
have strongly resented such had manners I3ut on each such occasion after we have 
told him in an unambiguous manner what we think of him we have carried on as if 
there h id Ix-tn no interruption No lea>s than in seven different places Hitler has tried 
to get me and eaeh time has failed Onee he left me with only one khaki shirt, 
whieli I h id to ke-cp on my back longer than 1 care to remember 

Now I should relate what I tell my audiences and how First by the help of a map 
I get them to realize the size of India and compare it with the size of their island 
home and the ceinuncnt of Europe All this must be done by stages and m terms my 
listeners can easily visualize 1 am convinced that little useful purpose is served by 
giving a talk on India and her problems without first constructing before the eyes of 
listeners— step by step— the geographical physical and historical background of $0 
vast and ancient a land But lime is a big consideration One is aiwavs compelled to 
run a race against it Great condciisauon is necessary and this is acfiicvcd by little 
subtle dcMcts which come to my mind every now and then For example i£ 1 have a 
large sized folding map of Inaia with me I stick on it prominently a halfpenny 
stamp which at once catches the eye of the audience, and they begin to wonder for 
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what purpose it u there Having let them guess for a while I turn to it and tell them 
that tnat is how thar largest county — Yorkshire — would look in relation to India 
The trick is done and my object achieved Where I have not the facility to exhibit 
this particular map I resort to other devices 

The Theme 

I assure you this is very much of a full tune job To achieve best results, not only 
must I keep abreast of all current events but also constantly revolve in my mind fresh 
ideas and new ways of expressing them live manner of delivery also always varies 
governed largely by a chain ot arcumstanccs not always predictable Hence the greater 
necessity not to talk at, or talk to my audiences but to talk uith them Having 
built up my background 1 tell them what India is doing m this war as much as of 
what Britain has done for India Her political problems also are bneflv dealt with 
Let me summarize for your benefit the burden of my theme under i lew headings 

(1) To be able to understand India and her prt^lems it must lx: thought of in the 

broad and large terms of a continent and never the small terms of a country, 
because India is nothing if not a land of great contrast colour and paradox 

(2) India IS not one nauon but a conglomeration of peoples of v inous races and 

creeds and this phenomenon of welding a vast heterogeneous mass into one 
homogeneous whole is entirely a British achievement 

(3) As 90 per cent of her population is politically unconscious there is the more 

reason to think of India less in terms of abstract jxjlitics and more in terms of 
geography and climate, race and religion history and eoncrctc achievement 
and a^vc all in terms of human values and relationships which alone seem 
to give meaning and significance to life itself 

(4) 1 he story of our Indian Empire is the story of the lives of men and women of 

that small but happy breed of your own race who had the courage, the vision 
and the larger faith to dedicate their lives in the service of other people, for 
which they have deserved well of Britain as well as India All or them did 
not go out as missionaries or altruists A few even iell by the wayside yet 
many more were able to stay the course But there was tins to it No matter 
what impulse took them to India and years of self imposed exile whenever a 
job had to be done these hne |x.ople never took any rttkoning of the cost, 
even though the hnai reckoning cost them their lives I hey could not have 
done this had they not believed in themselves and in the imperial destiny of 
their race and also had not their own eonccpiion of I mpirc been in con 
sonance with revealed truth as they had heard it 

Not so long ago 1 was faced with the task of add essing a famous military school 
Of the audience of 375 more than 200 were little boys between the ages of eight and 
twelve The 60 adults included the commandant of the school and prtcucally all the 
members of the teaching and administrative staff The rest were senior boys 1 was 
expected to put across to them India in half an hour with a talk that would hold the 
interest of all of them Fortunately with Divine guidance K.ipling s help and my 
own audacity I lust managed to pull it off You should have seen those youngsters 
and even the ciders, getung up in quick succession and pelting me with all sorts of 
intelligent and interesting questions One small boy much to the amusement of all 
even asked me whether I had ever been chased by a crocodile or seen anyone else 
in a similar predicament And this was by no means his first or only question 
There was no stopping the mquirers 

Lack of Knowledge 

The atutude of my audiences towards India is sympathetic to the hope of seeing 
her a Dominion in the near future equal m sutus to the other Briush E)omimons 
Their syn^thy would prove more helpful if it arose from an elementary knowledge 
of facts But I have found little evidence of that and it is this deficiency which u 
largely responsible for the present ^neranon of Bntons havmg grown up without 
sumcient sober pnde m the imperial achievements of their people and m their im 
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penal inheritance. Mr Arthur Bryant recently observed that the yoans people of our 
day arc politically conscious, but they lack that necessary sense of pohtical re^xinsi 
bility Mr G M Young about the same tune, stated in a vigorous dcclaratioa that 
in the last thirty years the minds of young Bntons have been fified with wmd and fed 
on very little suostance Unfortunately, these indictments arc only too true My 
experience in iny present work shows tiut 10 the matter of imperial get^aphy and 
history the school education of the modern Briton has been sadly ncglcctetL 

You will see what immense scope there is not merely for one talk, but for a long 
senes of talks just under those four headings. Wisely handled 1 find these poinu 
always sUmuLte my audiences to reonentatc their ideas and make a new approach to 
this most intriguing, most fasonating of subjects 

Next 1 must tell you how my audiences react to these talks Well, t^erc is some- 
thing about the subject itself which cannot fail to grip their attention And by bang 
a litiic provocative in some of my remarks 1 have invariably succeeded in stimulating 
their interest which shows itself during the discussion period when there is always a 
burst of questions 

A short time ago during a railway journey in Cornwall, I met a young English 
woman She was a very iritcrcsang convcrsauonalist She told me she was a graduate 
of one of the liriush universities and that for her degree she had read human 
geography and history She further emphasized the pome tliat it was a great mistake 
to separate the two if one was to have a balanced judgment on affairs of nauons And 
yet when it came to geography and the history of Britain and the British Empire, 1 
regret to say she betrayed abysmal ignorance This otherwise mteresung and intelli 
gem woman had turned herself into a mouthpiece of umnfofmed propaganda She 
IS by no means a solitary example 1 meet such people in large numbers every day, 
not only in the 1 urccs, but in railway trains, in trams and buses and in the lounges ot 
hotels 

Ihis is not the occasion tor me to outline proposals for the remedying of so 
regrettable a defect 1 have drawn the altcnuon of responsible people to the danger 
arising tiicrelroni in a memor-indum circulated privately a few weeks ago Furtl^ 
Service triditions preclude me from entering into public controversy so long as 1 wear 
my umform But that docs not mean that 1 am not ahvc to the danger or do not feel 
acutely alxim 11 Moreover 11 mikes me \cry happy to l)c able to tell you that the 
Army Bureau of C urrent Affairs lus taken the (question in hand so far as members of 
His Majtsty \ I orecs are concerned Should ihcir present wise policy be pursued and 
il ardent ide ilisin is chaperoned h) staid and sober realism, much good will ensue 

1 wish sonic of you who arc not iramincllcd by Service regulations and restrictions 
had II ly onjxirtuniry to see and hear for yoursehes the things 1 have spoken of Then 
you could tell )our friends in India that so far as their political aspirations go they 
have only to elosc their own ranks practise the virtues of give and t^e and live and 
let live and British public opinion will be the first to demand that the Indian 
Dominion should be a fait accompli at the earliest possible date My job is to remind 
the British people that political India and the India of the peasants, the factoiy 
w orkers the great Princes and the magnificent soldiery are two different things that 
the great Indian caravan moves on silently and in majesty despite all the nouc and 
commotion of the discontented 

Is there anything that each and all of tis — no matter where we are or what our 
lifcs work -can do together^ \cs Let us first of all cease thinking in isms, 
whether these Ik political economic or social Let us recapture the art hvmg 
which consists of nut what wc get out of life but of what we put into it. Is not that 
the one outstanding moral of the story 1 go telling up and down Bntaio — the story cf 
the great Indian Empire? The great fact which has already gone down m history is 
that British achievement and inheritance — like British traditions — arc founded and 
built on sheer force of character These last twenty-five years wc seem to have over 
looked that until the inexorable march of events caught up with us. 

You will I feel sure, hearuly agree with me that to make the youth of Bntain 
aware of this » a task worth the doing Smgularly fortunate arc those to whom ss 
given the opportunity of doing it 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held on Thursday March 13 1943 at the Caxton 
Hall Caxton Street^ i when Captain K K Lalkaka read a paper entitled 

British Audiences and India Lord ^kine g c s 1 c c i e , presided 

The Chairman said that Captain Lalkaka was no stranger to the meetings of the 
East India Association When he came to this country eight years ago he was already 
a member and took an active part in the discussions from the standpoint of a staunch 
fnend and believer jn the Bnuih connection with India When the European situa^ 
tion darkened and the clouds of war were gathering he sought to serve the Empire by 
applying to be placed on the list of the Reserve of Officers, but he was informed that 
his application could not be entertained as the regulations forbade recruitment m this 
country of persons not of European birth He was deeply grie\cd by this refusal and 
It was at his instance that the Council of the Assoaation took up the question of this 
anaent and entirely unjustifiable embargo In the early summer of 1939 the Counal 
made a detailed representation to the Secretary of State askinc him to take the ques- 
tion up with the Service Departments and urging that since voluntary recruitment was 
open to all in India there was no justification for exclusion in this country on grounds 
of race The question was under discussion when the war broke out and the Council 
made a further representation Happily and is was to be expected it had the strong 
support of Lord Zetland who was then Secretary of State for India and very soon the 
restriction was withdrawn nominally for the penod of the war but he thought it was 
certain that it had m fact disappeared for c^e^ 

Meanwhile Captain Lalkaka returned with his family to Bombiy and then came 
back to this country m the spring of 1940 He enlisted in the Army being jvwted to 
one of the famous Scottish regiments After some months in the ranks he was 
selected to be a travelling lecturer for the Education Branch of the War Office chiefly 
to speik to the troops on India 

The abandonment of the race restriction had opened the door to recruitment in 
this country of many young Indians and Anglo-Indians including a number of 
officers in the Royal Air Force 

Captain Lalkaka then read his paper 

The Chairman said that Captain I ilkaka wis doing a great work in putting 
forward his views on the Indian Fmpire to English audiences and particularly to 
Army audiences The authorities at the War Office should be congntulitcd in that 
they had realized that this was a gohlen opportunity to educate the youth of this 
country regarding the true facts about India There were in the Army today repre 
sentativcs of all sections of the population and the present opportunity to inculcate 
true lessons concerning India would never recur 

Many of those present had no doubt attempted in their own way to put the facts 
concerning the India Fjnpire before English audiences He himself since his return 
from India had done something in that direction but he did not pretend tr have 
spoken to anything like the number of people to which the lecturer had owned Those 
who lectured realized that the British public was cxtrcmelv anxious to know the 
facts The East India Association was onginally formed to educate the British people 
on India and for seventy-five years it had earned out this task with a considerable 
amount of success There was no doubt however that very much more education 
was required if the Brinsh people were really to understand India He found that his 
audiences were most anxious to learn and a flood of questions was always put after 
the lecture The mam feature which had struck him in lecturing on India had been 
that the English people did not seem to be able to envisage the great size of India or 
Its divcrsmes of race and religion They were apt to think of it as a country like 
Great Bntain and he thought ffiat Captain Lalkaka s suggestion of using a halfpenny 
stamp to r epresent Yorkshire was a one and one which he would adopt m anv 
future addresses he might give 

There were also in ffiis country a growing number of American troops and it was 
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just as important to attempt to give them some idea of the Indian Empire as it was to 
educate our own people He found th^ asked questions such as We were able to 
give the Philippines selfrovernmcnt wny 11 it not possible to give India sclf-govero- 
ment immediately? They did not seem to realize the vast difierenccs between the 
two countries 

He (Lord Erskinc) thought the elementary facts about India should be put before 
the public and the troops He found it was difficult for the ordinary English pnvate 
soldier to understand that the caste system had created a social organization, and, 
indeed a civilization entirely different from anything which wc knew m the West 
They did not realize that India was divided into hundreds of different races and 
when they were told that in the Madras Presidency alone there were five different 
nationalities speaking quite different languages, it gave them an entirely new outlook 
on the problem 

He did not pretend to know much about the north of India he always told his 
hearers that his experience was in the south and that it was useless to ask him about 
the north for north and south India were more distinct from each other than were 
Portugal and Poland The only unit with which the Indian Empire could be com 
pared was the -incicnt Empire of Rome audiences should be asked if they realized 
that Rome ruled o\cr all Europe except Germany and also over those great territories 
which stretched to the cast nnd south of the Mediterranean Sea As long as the 
power of Rome remained strong her Empire formed a cohcsi\e whole and peace 
reigned within us borders but as soon as the Roman military power became weak the 
Empire split up into Us separate parts from whence sprang the nations of Europe as 
wc know them today He also pointed out that it was unfortunately true that ever 
since the break up of Rome the individual nations which formed it had done nothing 
hut fight and bicker I He asked his audiences if they wished to envisage a similar 
future for Indn or whether they thought that it was not important to retain the 
pre« ni unity of the suheontinent 

The more that could be done to educate the electorate regarding the fundamental 
truths of India the better It should be stated at the same time that our goal was 
dominion status not only for Indn hut indeed for all our Colonies that we were the 
first great imperial race which had conceived this ideal of self government for all the 
component parts of our Commonwealth that all the white Dominions were now 
entirely independent and were merely held together by the thin gossamer thread of 
allegiance to the Crown and although other nations might think that link weak yet 
in two great w ars it had been found to be stronger than steel 

The prohlim of the white Dominions had been solved ue had now to find the 
answer to an- even more difficult question— how to keep within the British Empire 
contented and self governing those portions of the globe under the Union lack whose 
popiilatKins ilid not belong to the same race as ourselves For the last twenty or 
thirty years attempts had been made by trial and error with perhaps a good many 
errors but nevertheless the true goal was well known It was tnat the British Empire 
should remain united under the Crown and that its component parts should be 
self governing 

Perhaps said I-ord Erskine his remarks had straved rather far from the actual 
title of the let lure but they were he thought germane to the subicct He hoped that 
all in the auilicncc who knew India would realize that those who had been privileged 
to serve that groat country had a duty to explain to their fellow-countrymen the real 
facts about the Indian Empire The people wanted to know the truth and to do the 
nght thing but at the moment they were too ignorant to know what the right dung 
was It was the mission m life of those who knew to explain to the British electorate 
the truth about India and the best way to proceed No doubt they would each have 
their own ideas as to this but nevertheless they could give the public the facts India 
was not a subfect which could be learnt out of books When he went to Madras in 
he did not know verv much about India he tried to read it up but soon fcHind 
that he knew little It took him some years to understand what was really happening 
and by the end of hts penod of office as Governor he thought he knew somedung 
about the problem and he proposed to spread that knowledge among the poptiladoo 
whenever possible although realized diat he could speak only of south lodu 
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La condusion the Chairman expressed his personal gratitude to Captain Lalkaka 
for his most interesnng address he realized what splendid work he was doing in 
bringins home to the young soldiers of this country the true facts about his anaent 
and ccldiratcd country 

Lady Haitoo said that her own expenence was on a very much smaller scale than 
that of Captain Lalkaka being mainly with women s audiences but there was the 
same fundamental difficulty — the prevailing ignorance about India She found that 
the Rund of the average audience to whom she was asked to speak was a blank slate 
and the lecturer could write on it what he would in the time allotted It was easy to 
be tempted to write as much as possible but if the t s were not crossed nor the 1 s 
dotted what was written might be a confused blur The best way was to speak very 
shortly and to leaNe the greater part of the time for questions and to answer them 
more fully than one would do at an ordinary lecture 

Except at women s institutes the great demand at the present ume was for talks 
on the political situation The deadlock in India and the doubts regarding India s 
position m the war had aroused verv wide interest but ulks about the political situa 
tion were amongst the most difficult because of the lack of time for giving the back 
ground of fact How was one to give a clear picture in half an hour or forty five 
minutes^ It was very rare to have the chance of giving more than one talk to the 
same audience 

Just because of the lack of background the audience wa; peculiarly susceptible to 
any kind of propaganda which might be offered to it She felt that the penod of 
indifference regarding India was passing hut the period of ignorance still remained 
It would remain until there was more teaching in the schools nbout the countries of 
the Commonwealth Meanwhile they had to do the best they could with adult educa 
non and it was a sign of the very great interest in Tmlia at the present time that fifty 
or more people were giving up their Saturday afternoons to attend a senes of ten 
lo.tures which had been arrang^ at the City Literary Institute All the time trouble 
and effort one could give in trying to spread better knowledge and understanding 
about India was worth while 

Mr EnwiN HAWAiin said that the Chairman had mentioned American views on 
India but he thought that unless wc removed the beam from our own eyes we could 
hardW be surprised if people showetl ignorance of the kinii which had been criticized 
They did not hare a blank slate on which to write various conditions some of them 
passing some of fairly long standing had dcvelofied in this country a section of 
opinion which was endeavouring not so much to spread information about India as to 
\ihfy whatever had been done in India whether hy ourselves or by Indians in com 
radeship with us He thought I ady Hartog was correct in saying that people were 
anxious to know more It was the responsibility of the electorate to get to know the 
political situation In the twenties there was in the universities and schools a cult 
which was almost shamefaced at our having anything to do with colonization or 
British achievement in India They should get down not so much to the question of 
educating the general public but to see that the sources of information from which 
the public drew its knowledge were not tainted 

Mr Waxis Auebk Au said that Captain Lalkaka was the first Indian so far as he 
was aware to apply to join H M Forces in Treat Britain before even the time of the 
Munich crisis He met with a refusal as h'^d been mentioned hut later after he had 
taken his family back to India he returned and after a little difficulty joined a famous 
Scottish regiment They found he was 51 inches round the chest and there was no 
uniform to fit him He came to London and purchased the private s uniform includ 
ing the trews at Moss Bros about six weeks later He was in the ranks for a con 
siderable time and on the night he left to take up his commission his C O and officers 
dined him m mess as a private and the next day his captain paraded his company 
under the Union Jack to wish him God speed He now regarded the officers mess 
of this regiment as his h<Mne in England 

When the Cabinet annooncemenr of October, 1939, pcmutcing the innovation of 
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the entry of persons of noO'European birth into the British Armed Farces was 
It was a long tunc before it percolated into the units All wondered how it would 
work there were young men resident in this country of ptue Indian birth who had 
never seen India and ^^o were liable for conscription There were now a consider 
able number of Indian officers and men in all three services, and by the kind and 
sympathetic treatment of all concerned it might now be said t^t the experiment had 
succeojed A tribute was due to the men themselves but it was also worthily due to 
their British officers and comrades in the ranks Where possible it was better that the 
young Indian should )oin the Forces on his own rather than with other Indians, and 
stand on his own feet with Britons of the same standing and age There had been very 
few failures indeed and they could be counted on the hngers of one hand 

It was hoped that now this experiment was well under way the authorities would 
continue it when the war finished and that the survivors would bring their sense of 
discipline common sense and courage to the service of the Crown and the Indian 
Fmpirc in civil life just as in war 

Mr CnwAsjEE jEiiANritiR said he had been speaking to audiences on India for 
nearly nine months mostly in the north of England All were deeply interested in 
Imlia but through complete ignorance many regarded the Indians as a strange and 
remote people Many others knew only what they learnt from the widely orgamzed 
C xingrcss propaganda They had no realization of the numerous groups forming India 
and who wished for Indian independence but not by any means Congress rule 

He himself was neither a Hindu nor Muslim but a Parsec and belonged to one 
the minorities of which there were many There was no truth in the assertion that 
Congress alone was the voice of India and it was sad to think that so many of the 
British people were still misguided into believing that India was one vast ingress 
camp no greiter fabncition existed in modern history 

India s gigantic war effort had been overshadowed at times by the foolish policy of 
non-\ lolcntc In spite of the civil disobedience movement last autumn 70 000 men 
monthly enrolled in the Army loluntarily Men and women m India were doing their 
liesi in every branch of war work and why? Because they realized that the safety 
anil victory of the United Nations was the only sure guinnicc for the existence and 
security of India 

One question which he was frequently asked by the man in the street was 
Would the Indian problem be solvctl by the British quiiunq India? His answer 
wis always that the great bulk of the people were not rcsponsildc for nor in svmpathy 
with the quit Imlia campaign ( ongress must answer its own conscience for the 
gootl or harm it had done to India bv us policy there must be a unity in face of the 
common enemy of such combined strength that the front could never be broken 
With the coming of peace India would take her proper place with the other Umted 
Nations always within the British Empire 

Sir 1 loNEi. Haworth said that Captain Lalkaka was doing work of whidi many of 
them were incapable — he was getting to the man in the ranks He (Sir Lionel) was 
too old to enlist and liad taken to visiting bars in order to get in touch with the 
people and hear what they had to say He was amazed at the ignorance which 
existed and at the extraordinary effect which the Leftist propaganda had had These 
were the people they wanted to reach they were the voters and Captain Lalkaka was 
touching the people whom it was necessary to touch who had been caught by Leftist 
propaganda 

Another question which had been raised was that of America One was afraid of 
offending Americans although they were not afraid of offending the Bntish No 
American seemed to know hts own history the United States was the finest example 
of an empu-e which could be found Ninety per cent of the American War of Inde 
pendrnce was due to the British Government refusing to allow the Americans to 
cross the mountains in order to take over country which did not belong to diem and 
which the British Government wished to leave as a Red Indian reserve President 
Jackson brought in an ordnance whereby the Indians were forced to give up their 
temtory and move brther west so that when talking to Amencaiu wdio said tkat we 
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should give back India the reply was that Indu was forced upon us and we were 
giving It back Did the Amencans propose to give their empire back to the Red 
Indians from whom they took it? 

Captain LAUuutx, m reply spoke of the satisfacuon and inspiration of meeting so 
many old friends, much more vsiluable work could be done if only such a discussion as 
had taken place could be made more widely known to the general public. He agreed 
with Lady Hartog in speaking of the blank slate, but the slate was not always blank 
Very often it was covered up with all sorts ot diagrams of distorted facts and weird 
beliefs by the insidious ana malicious propaganda which had been put over He 
recalled a lecture he had attended in a hospital where there were not only officers of 
the British services but also Pohsh Czech and American officers The Icctiuc was 
given by a retired schoolmaster on a topical and important subject but it was full of 
dangerous innuendoes against the Briush During the discussion he tackled the 
lecturer, who dodged ana prevaricated as much as he could Some of the audience 
tried to shout him down until he reminded them that he had come from a part of 
the Empire far removed from Great Britain to serve her m her hmir of danger and it 
filled him with despair to witness such a defeatist attitude 

Ihc English were always generous in their praise of others and yet so self 
deprecatory m the assessment of their own efforts He felt that this attitude had 
gone a little too far and it must stop In the present gathering were those who could 
draw upon a rich experience of a lifetime of service in many parts of die world many 
not even held together by immediate tics of race or blood but there were greateT and 
stronger bonds which held them together in a common allegiance to their beloved 
Sovereign and in their belief in the ideals and which were the stuff md 

suostance of the British way and purpose It was in this he saw the promise of fulfil 
ment oi n great and abundant future Nevertheless he felt in these momentous days 
It was very ncressary for all to remind themselves constantly tliat — 

No easy hope or lies 
Shall bring us to our goal, 

But iron sacrifice 
Of body will and soul 
1 here is but one task for all— 

(Jnt life lor each to give 
What stands if hrccdom fall? 

Who dies if England live? * 

Sir HoPETot V SionEs proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the Chair 
man for ihc, inieriainmcnt and instruction they had given They had known Captain 
I alkaka before his reincarnation as a soldier as a very active and sometimes combative 
debater in thtir meetings and from the account that had been given of his efforts to 
join the Armv they recognized him as a min who would not take No for an 
answer He (Sir Hopetoun) had the privilege of serving under Lord Erskinc when 
he was in Madras and regarded it as an honour to have done so The Association was 
glad to number him amongst its vice presidents and owed him much gratitude for a 
most interesting and inspiring address 


Rudyard Kipling For All We Have and Arc 
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ENGLISH NOVELS OF THE LWENTIETH CENTORY 
ON INDIA 

By Mulk Raj Anand 

My time today is limited, and I deem myscli fortunate that there is in existence an 
almost up-tOHciatc survey of Anglc^lndian hction by Professor Bhupal Singh of Lahore, 
so 1 can refer any of you who want detaJed information on the number and quahty 
of novels about India published in this country to that compendium All 1 can offer 
now are some of my own individual reactions to this kind of ficuon and to tell you 
very tentatively, of the few novels which 1 believe to be signihcanL 

Ihe twenueth century in the title of this talk docs not signify an exact 
boundary line In literature one period runs into another or overlaps it and though 
technique advances or the content changes according to the demands of the times and 
sets a new fashion the influence of the books of a bygone age often survives especially 
it society has not gone through any fundamental changes m the meantime in view 
(A this u would have been inure convenient to talk mainly of Lnglish hction about 
India after the first world war when a distinct change did come over English wrmng 
as a whole 1 shall indeed mainly have post 1914 books in mind but perhaps if only 
by way of a contrast it may be as well to say something about the hangover of the 
Victori III era in the early years of this century 

i might iiere enunciate one or two considerations which 1 shall apply to the 
novelists about whom 1 speak 1 irsi 1 believe many fjiglish novelists writing about 
Indi i have betn mostly eoneerned with themselves and the 1 nglish community in 
India particularly in its relationship with ihe Indian people and therefore mtiuring 
a kind of regional tradition of the 1 nglish novel closely linked with the novels 
wriiicn in or around the metropolis of London Secondly (and this is really a eorol 
lary of niy hrsi jxnnt), the attitude of these i nglish novelists to their own fellow 
Lnglishnnn and vvoiiicn as well as to the Indians vvhij figure in their hooks reflects 
the general itiitude towards 1 mpirc problems of the period in which they wrote 
Loiiduii is ihcreiurc, the key to India in this as in many other ways 

The Victorian Novel 

Now what exactly was this hangover of the Victorian era of which 1 have 
spoken? Ill one word 1 call it eoiivciitionaiism And by this 1 mean tliat eeruin 
stand lids whuli were cvolve'd by the rising middle class of die late cighiecnth and 
early nineteenth century became in the reign of Victoria a hxed and sutic tradition 
the dead weight of which was choking the life forces Like the heavy solid well 
{Kihsiicd furniture of that age, its literature is pompous eomforublc easy and soft 
seiisibiliiy has liecn dulled and no new designs arc possible Ihe characters of the 
Virtorian novel for instance have become faxed lyjics who move according to a pre 
ordained plot in certain situations which recur everywhere and they observe the same 
rigid morality exude the same smugness born of bourgeois comfort- -except perhaps 
m the novels of Ihomas Hardy where die elements of revolt express themselves in 
grave doubt and protest luwards the nineties Butler Shaw and ildc had already 
begun the offensive against complacency but they were soon reduced to buffoonery 
1 he romantic novels ended in pessimism and the s)mbolist movement m poetry that 
came from France as w ell as the t laubertian art for art s sake realism surv iv ca into 
the Edwardian era Conventionalism had almost yielded to a kind of isola 
lionivm 

Ihe htc Hugh Walpole has called Bnuin of this hangover period the 
doomed fortress Let me quote his words 

Perhaps the world will never know again so Paradisial a mode of living as the 
moneyed classes enjoyed in England from 1890 to 1910 There was leisure there was 
kindly and good humour, there wras much intelligent patronage of htcrature painting 
and music there was good conversation, there was a code of morality that was both 
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easy and, on the surface at least, decent, there was religion at lea>t in form, there was, 
above all, an apparent security that allowed the atizcns of this hole world to preserve 
their brows imiurrowcd with unseemly anxieucs It appeared to be not only secure 
but universal, the best kind of hfe led by the best kmd of people We, with all our 
terrible experience bclund us, sec the ciuzcns of this world as a beleaguered garrison 
in a doomra fortress, beleaguered but tmcying themselves as tree as air 

These words ot a writer who Uved through the period describe very adequately 
the background ot the novel of the time bur Henry James, Ciolsworthy, (Jonrad, 
Kipling--^ have this m common that tlicy write lor, and irum the point ol view of, 
the Lnglish upper middle class, the class which had built up the Briiaia of the nine* 
teenth century and was conserving it And I suggest tlui as the intlucucc ot thu 
class so the tnllucncc of these writers conunued right up to the dcclarauon ot the 
1914 war 

Kjplino s Youth 

In a recent essay in revaluauon Mr hdmund Wilson the American eriuc, has 
sought to show the cHcct on Kipling s work of his school hie in Devon Mr Wilson 
delves deep into psycho-aiulysis and some ui his conci unions are bound to remain 
questionabic But it will be obvious to anyone who has read Stallfy or Co what the 
results ot a pubUc school education have been on the upper middle class in LngUml 
Ihc early removal ot a child trom its eiivironnienl into a boarding school makes lor 
sclt reliance But on the sensitive child, like Kipling it seems to liavc had an 
altogether untoward clIecL Mr Wilson shows how Uic bcaungs he received at the 
house where he lodged arrested his einoUonal giowth and created that neurosis which 
IS cvvdcni in the pceoccupauon wnh (car, puiusluncnt and revenge tn his work, in the 
cxaluuon of barbarian heroes like Stalky Beetle and Mae lurk on the one hand, and 
the insidious contempt lor heroism on the other, and also the Jsolauon which makes 
him incapable of drawing any but Hat characters in ins novels and the subsutuuun of 
incident tor emotional crises in his stones 

Unlike Maupassant, who burns like a flame throughout a story, Kipling Butlers 
like a moth leaving us in tlic dark for long intervals and keeping us guessing Ihc 
Hashes and hints he thus drops may be taken lor profound spiritual illumination but 
m view ot the violence ot the moral code which emerges m Ins poetry and elsewhere 
It soon reveals itself as mere ingenuity 1 his kind ot iritk iv ot course very helpful 
to a certam kind short story And Kiplmg, who is a great luasier of narrative uses 
this and other hniiuuons ot ius make up to cjiliancc Ins craft in a superlative manner 
Witness for instance, how his childish naivete translortns itself into fantasy, how his 
adolescent admirauon for engineers and old sweats serves to bolsUr up a rcacUonary 
poliUcaJ belief and pass that oil for a sense ot history ^ 

1 believe that though Kipling has a genuine enough local sense alvoui India, it is 
the moral and mental qualities which he acquired at school in the liglit of which his 
novels and stones about India ought to be judged In this regard there u little or no 
development in Kipling from Flatn Tales from the Htils through the novels to the 
very last stories for his childlike mischievous attitude colours cvcrytliing, now leading 
to vu^anty, now to cunning r>r fantasy but always to a kmd of irrelevant vigour 
J^s Hawkesby u the first victim ot this boyish fun, but really not a vicUm at all for 
she docs not exist cxcejpt as a puppet on the stage of Kiphng s distant view of Simla 
she IS a tour de forte if you like She talks wittily like a character m a book, aiul not 
aspcoplc do even m a Simla club As she goes round Simla to dinners and balls she 
becomes a ^icature who dispbyi Kiphng s bitter hatred of the soaal life of the hill 
stanon without acquiring any reality whatsoever If you ask How then did she come 
to M so popular a character with the Kipling public? 1 siiall answer that that is due 
to his sheer literary virtuositv For at 24 he was a brilliant journalist who sclf-con- 
fcsscdly, was not dnvcii by the passion to write but was just trying out his skill at 
that sort of thing 

Kvukg s Philosophy 

It IS well known by now that the then assistant editor of the Cttnl and MtUtary 
CMCtte was a withdrawing creature, with an acute sense of infcnority, who found it 
difficult to move in Anglo'lndian soacty (I use the term Anglo-Indian in the old 
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sense in which it is used by RipUng himscif) Though he admires the ovd and 
military ofiictals a gfcat deal, be has not ior them the sympathy displayed {or Russian 
f^&ccrs and officials by the born novelist lolstoy m nis Cofsaci^i or Sevastopol 
S^etcAes Kipling loou at them from the outside and, knowing that he winces 
where the passions arc involved, increasingly turns to fantasy, or to the story with a 
comment which need not necessarily depend on characterization Thus social and 
pohtical views are thrust forward with an extraordinary plausibility 

Once the reader accepts the premisses of this charming naivete the rest follows easily 
enough Lattle six year-old 1 uds amcnd» a bill on laud tenure lor the legal member 
of the Government of Lndu by prattling to him the talk he has heard in the bazaar 
McGoggio may have come to India believing in the good of humanity, but one day, 
as he IS tdliog his sceptical friends at the dub to put their heart and soul into the 
service of the country he is suddenly stricken dumb "Ihc doctor calls it aphasia. 
But the point ol the story is that in India you don t have to talk about humanity, you 
really see humanity and you do the hltic you can for it without straining yourself 
overmuch, fur you art only here lor a short term and you cant alter much. Your 
belief in science and philosophy arc all iiolluw mockeries* Ihe ideal administrator 
according to Kjpiing is a practical simple kind ol nun who obeys orders and accepts 
tile incredible, because he must not be found in tlic wrong at any point Since his own 
exjicricnce, however, reveals tluit he may cxrcasioiially be found vvanung the best 
tiling is not to try to uve your wits but to follow the safe rules of the game 1 his 
simple wisdom remains the motive lorcc of most of the stones till die very end it is 
the only real cue tor passion in the whole work of a lifetime— imperialism 

If the ternhe sense of inferiority about the I nghsh in India made kipUng look on 
them from the outside hu colossal sense of superiority makes him mor... disUnt and 
detached from Indians Of course, he eavesdrops in the bazaar even walks down 
Anarkali md t-ilks to the tradesmen in broken fiindusiani and is well aware of the 
life in the scrv ints quarter behind his l>ung i)ow and at the olliee And with his un 
canny gilt of phrase he produces brilliant naiurahstic wniing But where the reahsm 
of the hrench writers who inHuciiced him must 1 mean /ola and Maupassant, is 
instinct wiiii pity his reports are imbucel with m undertone of contempt 1 lit people 
about him groaning and tnuaniiig in their sleep ur dr iggmg along by the roadside 
arc mere figures on a landstajK no Jilferent irom the dogs who bark thnr heads off 
in The ( tty of Dreadful Ni^ht And when one of them from the educaie-d mmorily 
emerges alter t |Kriod in hngland and through tlie giiod oflices ol a Viceroy who 
wishes to give the natives jwsii of resjionsibjlity in order to tram them in self 
government the results tail to justify the experiment Mr (jrish Llunda De ua the 
man who is rcctimmendcd for the }H>st oi the head of the district resigns even 
bclorc liking the apjvoiiiinicnt liexause he fears that he could not hope to mstil the 
fear of law into khusrau kheyel the Afghan border brigand as Mr Dcs English 
predecessor, Mr 1 allcntine had l)ccn able to do It is nut a question of religion or 
ability It IS simply a question of history Khusrau had had relations with the country 
men of the new head and they were not relations of rcspe'ci or obedience * 

Kipling s belief in order and its ccHroUarics respect and obedience arc further 
reinforced by his sedulous insinuauon of India being a mysterious country where none 
of the solid values of the West apply This view is scattered all over the stories in the 
form of vague hinu about the unrcliabitiiy of the Indian mind its sudden renunaa 
tions and its weird faith in spiritual powers and so on But what passes muster m 
short fiction, based on incident makes die only two novels which Kipling wrote 
about India so hopelessly opinionated as to deprive them of all signihcancc as novels 
1 he most ambitious of these long works Kim becomes a fairy talc in w hich all 
the mgredienu of Kipling s superficial knowledge of India arc served up with adroit 
ness and skill There is the seething India of live bazaars beyond tl\c \lall Road, of 
which Klin an'urchm of Irish descent, brines intimations there is the Tibetan Lama 
rcpreseniauvc of mystery and as they both begm to trek along the Grand Trunk 
Road they meet variously a Ram in a palanqum owner of jewels and palaces who is 
going on a pilgrimage, a reured nsaldar, symbol of loyalty and devotion to the Raj, 
a Bnush regiment route marching a Ration horse-dealer and spy and, ultimately, 
after many adventures, when the Lama disappears into the home of mystery, Kim, 
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m hi» r 61 c o£ a prodigy of detection outwits the Russian agents in the Simla hiUt and 
helps to rule India I This may be an amusing adventure story for boys, or even a 
bcucr detcctiie prn than Edgar Wallace ever wrote but it is not a novel in the 
sense m which the novel has come to be understood 

The Naula^ha the second long naiTau\c approximates more nearly to the form 
of the novel But it is built on a \ulgar plot around a necklace of preaous stones 
and descends to such artificiality and bathos that it is not worthy ot serious attention 
I have gone into some detail in dealing with Kipling the chief element m the 
hangover of the Victorian era because accomplished mnsicr of narrative ns he was 
he remained such a pernicious influence on English writers for a long time It is 
likely that they shared his ideas and found him in obvious mixlcl to lollow But the 
results were deplorable for in vase and fictional prose there has been a flood of 
books in the Kiplingesquc manner which has still not ceased to flow And what in 
the master was a virtuosi^ and an original talent sank to pretty nb\smal depths in 
his imitators The novels of Mrs Maud Diver and Sir George Maemunn for 
instance should be read as warnings of what happens to writers who do not know 
how to imbibe influences 


Flora Annie Steel 

One novelist howrever who avowedly began to write under the influence of 
Kipling but avoided the pitfalls of blind imitation was Mrs 1 lora Annie Steel 
Starting from premisses very similar to Kiphni, s she found as soon as she wrote 
lur novel on the Mutiny call<^ Ofi the Face of the Waters that the faults lay on Ixjth 
sides Fnglish and Indian and she used the novelists pity to broaden the understand 
mg by the ruler of the ruled Mrs Steel was earned Ixiyond her original hypothesis 
to the doors of many an Indnn home during her rcscirehes She developed a 
sympathy with Indian life far m advance of her time and greatly m cxecss of any 
other Anglo-Indian writer before Forster 

In this connection a thing that has always struck mt in re iding Anglo-Indian 
fiction is that the women Imglish novelists gentrally seem iiiulIi more sensiiive to the 
oliscurc corners of the Indian heart than I nglish men (I should cxcluelc Ameriean 
women from this rounded compliment but then did not someone say that they arc 
more masculine?) The re i on for the wider range of feeling shown by women writers 
like Mrs Steel Mrs G II Bell or Miss Ujtlilione may be that the novel form is 
pcciibarlv amenable to the emotions and miiginition of a section of mankind whiih 
nas itself long be-en suppressed In Mrs Steel s ease htr interest in the suffngttlc 
movement gives her deeper affinities with the women of Imlia I his was enhanced 
by her intuu uv knowledge of vilhgi life aut! her rom miic interest in the history of 
India Indian Sane the posthumous collection of her short stones is for instance 
one of the few real books bv an outsidtr almut India Rut in the ultiinttc analysis 
even she was umblc in spile of her courageous attempts to truss the threshold of the 
Indian home except it be into a nohkm in s courtyard And most of htr work is a 
ratmnali/aiion of the rAlc of her compatriots in Inclia Dan ru/gcrald cables a lie to 
George Keen & mother when the latter commits suicide in an up-country station 
Cholera he writes and as irony would have it soon dies himself Mrs Steel fries 
to evoke pathos for the lot of these lonely hard working men but her insistence on 
the white man s burden is the same sense of duty and sacrifice which so often 
made Kipling sentimental and melodramatic 

Yes the Victorian hangover was still dominant right up to the 1914 war and it 
nearly brought the English novel about India to a premature dtmisc In the absence 
of a genuine appreciation of the social psychological and political problems of 
Englishmen and Indians even the best craftsmanship could only produce mawkishneas 
and vulgarity 

In a belated attempt to bolster up Kipling s failing prestige Mr FxJvvard Shanks 
has recently suggested that a profound change came over Rudyard s attitude through 
the horrors of the 18 carnig^ that his political belief 10 imperialism was trans> 
formed into a subtle and mystical respect for the law that his mind took an in- 
creasingly religious turn and groped round for a church not Chnstian but some 
kind or a cult with an elaborate ceremonial of initiation secret signs and a dosed 
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atmosphere I think it is conceivable that Kipline was shaken by the first great world 
war, and at any rate the germs of all these id^ which Mr Shanks suggests are 
certainly to be found in the early Kij^ing 

Already at the turn of the ccntuiy, however, the social pattern of the world was 
changing H G Wells, who knows much about these things threw in a picture in 
his prophetic book War tn the Atr m 1905 which I came across at random the other 
day It is charactenstically snappy and, in my view, better history than the Cam 
bridge History 0/ Indta because more imaginative So I will quote it here 

the British Empire [was] penlously scattered over the globe, and distracted 
now by insurrectionary movements m Ireland and among all its subject races It had 
given these subject races agarettes, boots bowler hats cricket race meetings cheap 
rcvrJvcTS, petroleum the factory system of industry, halfpenny newspapers in bom 
English and the vernacular inexpensive university degrees motor-cycles and electric 
trams, it had produced a considerable literature expressing contempt for the subtcct 
races and rendered it freely accessible to them and it had l^n content to believe that 
nothing would result from these stimulants Instead of which Egypt India and 

the subject races generally had produced new generations in a state of passionate 
indignation and tne utmost energy activity and modernity The governing 

class in Great Britain was slowly adapting itself to a new conception of the subject 
races as awaking peoples and finding its efforts to keep the F mpire together under 
these strains and changing ideas greatly impeded by the tendency of Indians to be 
highly disrespectful to irascible officials 

E M Foxster 

Many other writers of the advance guard in F ngland were noticing this process 
All the old uncles Shaw Bennett Galsworthy and Wells himself — were in fact 
making a front il attack on the imperial idea and were strongly criticizing the political 
and soeial outlook of the ruling classes in Britain And a uhnle generation of voungcr 
intellectuals though more concerned with art than these novelists playwrights and 
pamjihlctta^rs wi-rc yet imbibing the outlook of these stalwarts Among the younger 
wnUTS E M Forster (only younger in age because as a novelist he already ranked 
With the uncles) is import mt to us here because he was later to write A Passage to 
India a novel which generally expressed the doubts and fears of the English intclli • 
gcntsia of that jaeriod Mr Forster would protest that he was expressing the doubts 
and fears of no one but himself Olijcctivcly considered of course his novel is the 
quintessence of the attitude of a great many of his contemporaries Rut I am fully 
aware that I am forang him into a historical pattern rather rudclv For he defined 
die limits of his approach to his novels with great modesty and restraint Only 
conni ct he said somewhere hy way of gi\ ing us a clue And it is well know n that 
all that he was interested in was personal relations between human licings He is very 
suspicious of if he does not actually despise a political attitude in art I think of 
course that he has been forced by events now and then to take a political attitude, 
but I must respect his premisses ami judge him according to his own theory which is 
oi^ connect 

This theory docs not, however exclude social criticism or even politics in the 
broad sense it only means that Mr Forster was deeply concerned with the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the society in which he grew up and deliberately limited the 
scope of his inquiry Thus he had very little to say but he said it very well so well 
in fact that^novrl by him becomes more than itself overflowing m significance over 
the life of his jxnoJ ind into life itself But primarily he is an English novelist of 
the Edwardian and Georgian era firmly rooted in the tradition of Jane Austen and 
Ccorw Meredith though he extends that tradition to take in something of the 
detachment of Flaubert I insist on his Engltshnets not merely to prove my thesis 
(that few English novels about India are really about India but mainly about the 
little England in India), but because Mr Forster himself insists on defining his limits 
and would disclaim the right of people to draw any larger conclusion from his work. 

Mr Forster then took a passajgc to India, but he really remained at home fot' he 
did not depart from his mam theme of persona] relations If his plea (it is really 
hardly even that) for more kindliness in personal relaaons overflows into pc^mcal 
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problems, it u only because man u not only an animal with a capaaty for tenderness 
but a soaal and political animal In fact Mr Forster has found his peculiar theme 
overflowing into other and wider channels all the time For, though it was mainly 
the lives of a few Mople in Sawston or Cambndge or London that he was interested 
m, It was preasefy tne isolatiomsm the snobbery and the provincialism ol these 
people that he despised most Throughout his novels is reflected his awareness of 
the vulgarity and obsolescence of the Enghih middle clast 

When tnerefore Mr Forster went to Indn one could hardly ha> c expected him 
to be less ruthless about his own people He was an independent individual and he 
did not discover that eitKcr wisdom tolerance or goodwill were the supreme char 
actcristics of the ruling race in India What had been more or less implicit m his 
earlier novek came through with full force in A Passage to India For after has 
cnticism of the foiMcs of the middle class and the exaltation if even romantically of 
the men of the soil the natural men the untoward criticism of the middle class under 
conditions where its shyness becomes hauteur is bound to follow Mr Forster knew 
the Burtons and the Turtons only too well at home when he saw them transplanted 
from their modest and human background at home in the exalted position of over 
lords he saw how their ignorance and snobbery made for a clumsy pretentiousness 
and even mhumanity 

But if the Fnglisn characters in this novel do not appear to advantage neither do 
the Indians The latter gain of course in sympathy from the fact that as the tlown 
trodden they arc bound to be more charitably treated also they have the adsantage of 
that naturalness which Mr Forster much loves bur essentially they suffer from the 
neurosis with which Mr Forster believes a subject people is hound to be infected 

Whatever else it is meant to show A Passage to India docs show that imperialism 
perverts the character of the imperialists as surely as it breeds its opposite— nation il 
ism Perhaps the holocaust of 1914 18 confirmed Mr Forster m his prognosticatums 
but It IS likely that though he publishcil 4 Passage to India in 1024 he had already 
before the first world war come to sec the hopelessness of ife British Indian situation 
The wav in which after their last political talk Fielding in<l A717 drift apart the 
symbolic way m which even the horses they arc riding cut away from each other 
snowed dcfinuelv that for this author there was no dignity even in the human rela 
tionships of Fnglishmcn and Indians so long as they did nor enjoy a political and 
social equality 

I do not want to give you the impression that Mr I orstcr deliberately set out in 
this or anv othir no\el to prove anything or like Rabae to paint the society of his 
time There is no such simple aim in Mr Forster s work and the search for kindli 
ness in personal relations becomes in each of his novels a whole [isychological com 
plex in which ir is sought to fix the inner and oute lues of human beings into what 
one may regard not so much a pattern but a poetic whole T do not believe that he 
wantid to go as far as his novels take him towards definite conrlusions How 
moilcst was his formula — only connect And yet how large a soliimc of life js 
encompassed through it 

Certamlv A Passage to India is the first Fnglish novel about my country that 
seems in spite of its tent itne hypothesis to take in the life of the teeming continent 
to suggest the depth and breadth of the land in all ns nuances And how uncanny is 
Mr Forster s grasp of character here whereas in his previous novels intellectual state- 
ment is often substituted for the emotions in A Portage to India the F nglish as well 
as the Indian characters have more life almost as if the author let himself go for once 
even beyond the terms of the classic rules of the novel as if the shy bird had tried to 
flv and suddenly finding wings hid flown on and on gathering many overtones and 
undertones of the atmosphere between his flapping wings 

Fdwakd Thompson 

As I have suggested before the publication of A Passage to India coinaded with 
the nsc of a new generation of men in Britain a generation noun hed on the 
Radicals and Fabians men of a liberal tendency this hook brought the first intima 
non to many people that the old order in the Fast was changing 

Edward Thompson also a liberal, and with a long experience of Indu as an 
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educatjonist, con^mcd tbu view in An Indian Day Coming to fiction from history 
and religion, Mr Thompson was, temperamentally and by profession, more positive 
in his belief in justice and humanity ^ that A Passage to India and An Indian Day 
arc coi^lcmcnury, with only minor differences in emphasis "Whereas the problem 
before Fielding in the former novel is to be an individual in his relations with Aziz, 
Vincent Hamar as a judge is faced with all the problems of the moral law Because 
he decides a political case m favour of the Indian accused, his countrymen regard 
him as anti English, seditious a public danger a traitor a socialist a communist, 
an atheist a bolsnevick, while the Indians applaud But when he decides another 
case against the Indians he emerges no better in the opinion of his countrymen but is 
much misunderstood by the Indians In the trial of the judge before his own con 
sacncc the human sympathy for the Chattcrjcc brothers who did what William Tell 
and Washington did elsewhere is contrasted with the necessity to do a job as a 
job The denouement is not important because the naoral statement is enough as in 
the ardent Russians This moral issue also arises in the mind of the Indian. ICS 
man Ncogyi Mr Thompson thus substitutes pattern for plot And we have 
travelled ^r away from the clumsy incident story and novel with a plot of Kipling 
Fdward Thompson goes on to contrast the I nglish religion of getting a job done and 
pncUcal Christianity with Jayananda s view thit it is not energy that proves holi 
ness for a child or mad dog can run round and round And he soaks us further 
in the Ix'auty and squalor of India And the cumulative effect of his novel becomes 
that of a rich and overcharged Russian novel more descriptive than Mr I orsier s 

In his hter novels about Indi i such as Night Fails upon Siva s Hill anil A Fare 
ucll to India the moral struggles of some of the characters of An Indian Day are 
earned forward and the documentary element bcaimes more pronounced For the 
Indian liberation movement had by now grown to full maturity and was already 
entering upi>n the phase in which iht transfer of power to Indian hands dominated 
the scene 

I am far from suggesting that this broad political problem is ever directly posed in 
cithir of these iKioks Mr Ihomjisem is still mured to the moral issue he hates the 
humbug the iint anil the bragging of hotli nationalisms and feels that dignity and 
honour and jxracc will only come when the unbrtgging India comes fair to face 
with the iinhraLging I ngl invl But there is a feeling of pessimism in the later 
bfMjks IS though Mr Thompsim has comt to IhIicvc that to state a moral problem 
IS not enough He has not the time to make the novel or poem more than life how 
ever ami he does not and cannot in view of the closed tradition of the novel bchevc 
that in imiginaiivc creation can change life in the sense m vvhii.h D H Lawrence 
was for instance trying to make his books do Therefore be resorted more and 
more to direct history and the political pamphlet as a means of expression He is 
still full of nostalgia for India Rohm Aldcn is lonclv when he leaves India He 13 
tormentcil lx*cautsc he knows fascism is rising in Furope that already the Naris are 
calling the old intellectuals the ghosts of a vlcad spirit world that the second world 
war IS inevitable and he knows the writer has to face a difT» rent set of problems to 
reckon with an age of terror 

Dennis Kincaid 

A last note of warning to Englishmen and Indians alike m the face of the gather 
mg storm was given by Dennis Kincaid before he died in his novel Their Ways 
Dnide Fdw ird Holme follows his father into the Indian Civil Service as uncon 
sciously as one steps into a pair of trousers, and he wears his mild contentment his 
liberal tolerance and his detachment with the ease of the born conqueror until he 
comes up against Nara a voung Indian the son of an orthodox Brahmin who, how^ 
ever turns a rabid nationalist The natural sympathy between them is enriched by 
the Englishmans genuine interest and the Indians warmth though it is secretly 
corroded by doubts on both sides till the cancerous suspicions eat away into the 
minds of the two friends In the end Nara becomes a terronst while Fdward has to 
function as a District Magistrate the prev to protracted doubts Nothing is resolved 
and Mr Kincaid is evidently in despair almost as if he failed to realize that there is 
nothing final about the seemingly hopeless difficulties between Englishmen and 
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Indians that if he waited long enough and analysed the reasons of hii despair there 
would be a dban^ 

Dennis Kincaid died m tragic arcumstances as he was drowned while bathing at 
Karwar bcfwc the second world war began And since then there has been litde 
fiction by English writers which ukes us beyond the issues posed by Forster and 
Thompson Ihe contingencies of the defence of India against Japanese mihtanst 
aggression have howc\cr taken quite a few young English and Amcnc..n writers to 
In^ One can only hope that they may take up the challenge to their imaginations 
impliat m the present complex in India 


DISCUSSION ON IHt FOREGOING PAl^hR 

A MEETING of the AssociaUoR was held on Wednesday, April 21, 1943 it the Coxton 
Hall S W I, Mrs G H Bell, oat, presiding Dr Mulk Raj Anand read a paper 
entitled English No\els oi the rwenticth Century on India which was followed 
by a discussion 

In Introducing the lecturer, the Chairman said tiiat those who had not read his 
books had missed tlic pleasure oL reading ilic must dclighUul English prose Among 
his books were 1 he Village Loolte I wo Leaies and a liud Ihe Untotuhable and 
Across the Blacl^ H aters 

After the reading of the paper the Chairman said they iiad listened to i must 
interesting lecture whicii was indcxd of extraordinary interest to anyone who had 
had tlic temerity to write a novel about India She was attracted by Ur Aiund s 
descripuon ot the |Kriod as die Vicionan hangover llic hangover doubdess 
tolJovved Its natural course but it give birth to a p nod ul dmouragcmciit 

It was perkctl) true that during the Victorian era there was tiiucli complacency 
Ihen, alter the war ot 1914 191U hction liecaiiic discouraging Why was dul pcritKl 
discouraging^ Iherc was no reason why the reaction to i great and poignant dis 
apjxnnuiiciu should be mere discourage me iiL She tiiought it was discouraging 
literature because its autliors lacked courage and if the spirit of man became infected 
with discouragement h) it it was really because the greu qualiUcs which should 
inspire ins spirit were invariably disjwraged in the literature ot the jHisi war period 

But diuugh there was cuntplaceney in die Victorian era the greatest novelists 
escaped it bir Waiter Scott and Robert Louis Stevenson were not coinplaecni and 
there w as no complacency in the passionate spirit ut die Brontes nor m the stern iron 
will uJ George Lhot in the midst of discouragement Kipling was never discourag 
ing He was violent And perhaps, where he was violent there was some weakness 
but in the centre of his jtorm dicrc was calm because he knew m what he believed 
He had convictions He did not disparage life Nathcr did 1 lora Annie Steel who 
had the courage to write alxnit India 1 liat certainly took some courage Anglo- 
Indian authors of novels were hagridden by experts who demanded from them the 
meticulous accuracy of a Bradshaw Authors who wrote hction about India before 
they had become learned in her innumerable castes and customs might make some 
blunders, but they imparted their vivid first impressions and the-rc was an invaluable 
clement in first impressions 

She looked forward to a literature which would give the first impressions made by 
England on that sensitive and illuminating thing an Indian s rmnd Indians who 
wrote novels about England would not have so diificult a task as had English authors 
who wrote about India, fw Indians could read all that our literature revealed about 
England, whereas Anglo-Indian novelists of the period Dr Anand dealt with were 
never shown the hidden things of the Indian heart by Lidian noveUsts They were 
DOC educated about India by Indian ficbon Indian women were silent in ficbon 
and bad not revealed in nov^ dunng dut period what Indian women had felt about 
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purdah or the adventure of emerging from purdah No Indian woman novelut had 
published books to give them uisight into the tragedy of a mother who knew her 
widowed daughter must burn Nevertheless, Anglo-Indian novels did not lack 
disccrnmenL 

Sbe would not have thought, herself, of seeking the aid of a psycho-analyst when 
reading a book, nor did she think that would enable her to discover mawkishncss in 
Kipling With regard to Kim, a novelist must have the power to create charaaers 

1 oday, everylx^y knew Kiin, the Lama the Old Horsedealer He might not be 
like any horsedealer and the Lama might not be hkc any Lama, but they hved, 
moved, and had their bung Dr Anand had spoken of Edward 1 hompson and to 
her mind his enchanting prose disarmed die criticism that he was too documentary 
Personally she valued doeuments and if she could not have a good novel she would 
have a document Anglo-Indian novels of the period under review had documentary 
value, fur those novelists, willy nilly tor good or ill, wrote of a time which, let 
pendulums swing as they might would know no rcpeution The rclauonship which 
existed then betwe'cn the two races would never be the same again I hose novels 
caught the passing moiiicnL Ihcir authors wrote of what they saw them Iheir 
books would always hold the held because during diat bnei period nobody else was 
in the held 

bhe did not rigrci that Kipling chose to write about soldiers \\hLn she was 
young she had a euiivictiun that the soldier counted and dial he was perhaps die 
Man of Destiny for her and her generation An author who wrote about soldiers was 
in gotxi company Pericles words about them sull lived Shakespeare s pen did not 
rejexl them I here was good reason to regret that in the great )cars oi the Indian 
Army s liislory no Indian soldier had written iJiur splendid story liut hajipil) Dr 
Aiund had wriueii a line ImxiL itross the Outers which told the ule ot the 

first impressions Indian soldiers received when they lauded in hrance to take part m 
war in Lurojie It was a very valuable novel 

Dr Anand s|>ukc of the future and also ol the op|K>riumiy presented to American 
and J nglish autliors who were now in India while japan was at die gale She would 
like to aild lad I 111 writers too Let all three give a great literature to the world 
C M lrcvei)aii wrote of another time of lutiunal danger in these words While 
the Armula w is going to pieces on the rucks Ingland was at last entering on the 
wider spaces of her destiny, and the sense of adventure in untrodden regions ol mind 
and matter inspu-cd the rising generation who went out in the spirit of Ire-c iiidi 
vidual initiative to explore new worlds of land and water knowledge and imagina 
turn At that propitious moment the Lnglish language reached its jierfeciion of force 
and beauty in the mouths of men and at that moment Shakcsjicare lived to use it 
Mrs Uell nojxd tliat such might be die fate of literature in India 

Mr I KNLST Short (Secretary Authors Club) congratulated die Association very 
much upon the address to which the members had listened and upon the illuminat 
ing addendum which had come from the Chair He only wished that more of his 
colleagues at the Authors Club could have been present He had always been 
interested in the way in which the great British public could be interested in public 
affairs and had come to the conclusion that the only way to make the public under 
stand these things was to approach the problems imaginatively On analysis there 
was no other way of approaching so complex a profilcm as that of Indid except 
through the novel or the various arts, and it was because the ease for the Indian novel 
written by Englishmen had been put so strongly that he thought the Association 
should be congratulated He very much hoped tnat not only would there be more 
novels written about India lor the consumption of Engksh men and women, but 
also that English people would have more opportunity of knowmg the great arts of 
India llie India Museum at South Kensington was not suffiaent, and nodiing 
could be more welcome in thu country than a ^eat Indian Exhibition of the type 
given at the Royal Academy m their pre war winter cxhibiuoni We had seen the 
art of Handers, ot Italy and of France m theu fulness, the art of India expressed in 
that same beautiful and full way would be a very excellent addiQoo to English novdt 
ahoiif India 
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He could not agree with all Dr Anand s arguments In particular he felt he had 
dealt with the younger Kiplmg The Kiplmg of Platn Tales from the HtUs was by 
no means the niU Kiplmg, he would have suggested that The Day s Worl^ was far 
more the real Kiplmg than the earlier Kiplmg and he would hkc Dr Anand to look 
mto a story such as Wdltam the Conqueror with its background of plague condi 
nons, to sec if he did not come to a more generous view of Kiplmg than that in the 
paper The character of William the Conqueror, that charming Anglo-Indian 
woman, was plam after reading as was that of the excellent gentleman Scott who 
handled the goats so well for the benefit of the starving Indian diildren If this 
Kipling was put against the Kipling which Dr Anand was forced to put into his 
argument, the writer of the pa(^ would feel more kindly towards a great Anglo- 
Indian 

The speaker also wished to thank the lecturer for the wav he dealt w ith a great 
problem-bringing understanding of the Indian mind to the English mind and 
equally important that of bringing understanding of the English mind to the Indian 
mind The imaginative way was the only one out of a difiicult situation and irtists 
could be infiniteTy useful in this connection too he would remind Dr Anand of 
the work of Edwin Arndd in The Laght of Asta which introduced so many English 
readers to Buddhism 

It had been a joy to hear that works of imagination though not works ul politi s 
in the ordinary sense of the word could do a very great deal to bring alwui Utter 
undcrsundiog between two great peoples 

Ihc CiiAiKMAN said that Dr E M Forster wrote as follows 
Ihc pajier strikes me as excellent, and as provocative and there should he some 
interesting talk My own criticism is that the lest it applies to ntivds is much too 
simple it considers them as social and political sUtcipi-nts and the novelist as con 
ditioncd by his surroundings and as occupied (though often un oiisviously) in express 
ing them Well it is quite right that novels and novelists should be so considered 
but there is something else and Anand misses it out He omits the fact that jieoplc 
enjoy writing books, and often write them in the hofic of ciusing enjoyment to 
others This enjoyment in writing is the root of the imjnilsc called art which lie 
seems to mistrust or despise since I observe that he prims it lietwccn inverted 
commas It is clear to me for example that Kipling enjoyed writing Ktm and that 
this makes it a good book wh itever its MKiologiciI or psychological liiiiitaiiun 
Anand condemns it as without significance Without signifie ince of what^ 1 
suppose he means that it is not as enlightened as it might have been considering the 
date at winch it was publishctL J think the test too narrow a one Before i final 
verdict can be reached we must also apply that other test and consider whelhir 
Kiplmg had pleasure m wr ting and whether he goi u across 1 Itope Anind dries 
not think pleasure wrong The worst of our WcsicTn curses has descended upon him 
if he docs 

Sir Alfred Watson said that the paper had challenged most of their conceptions 
or misconceptions of the English novel about India The complaint that Dr Anand 
made against English writers was that the village blacksmith was not also a master 
of fine stitchcry The novelist must be judged by how well he had done what he set 
out to do A novcGst could only deal effectively and convincingly with the life 
which he knew with the experiences through which he had passed and it was no real 
criuasm of English writers about Indain affairs that they iiad not been able to get 
ngfat within the skin of the Indian One did not expect Dickens or Thackeray to 
give an intimate picture of French life one turned to Zola or Maupassant for that 
So the* English wnter on India and Indian life had necessarily confined himself 
almost entirely to the aspects which he knew He could not have that intunate touch 
with Indun home life fw which one looked m a novel by an Indian writer 

He rather regretted that Dr Anand had not gone outside the scope of his onginal 
address to deal with some later Indian writers, neca use a very remarkable literature 
was now comiitt from the press m India Most of it was charged with inspissated 
gloom, those who knew low did not feel this gave a right interpretation dT Indian 
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life or of the Indian people ‘whom they had known. These Indian noveluta failed 
most lamentably in their intcrpretauon of the Enriishman. 

Personally he had no undue admira&on for ^phng Much of his wntmg was 
not only out of date but was never in date, but some u the ermasms that had been 
urged that afternoon were wide of the mark He agreed that Mrs Hawkseby was 
such a woman as there never was on land or sea, and yet she was the quintessence, 
the raising to the nth power of a woman whom all present had met in life When 
It was alleged that Kipling did not understand the Indian character he thought of the 
Bengali babu in Ktm anxious to become a Fellow of the Royal Soaety at the same 
time pursuing detective duues, and of that hnal scene where he tackled the Russian 
spy No Inman could have so truly interpreted the character of the Bengali, at 
times timid and nervous but m the supreme moment rising to the height of heroism 

He felt rather uneasy about the criticism offered of Mrs Flora Annie Steel — that 
she descended ultimately to the same sense of duty and sacrifice which so often 
made Kipling sentimental and melodramatic No woman who had ever gone to 
India had a greater sense of duty and sclf-sacnhcc or exemplified it mOTC fully in her 
daily life 1 he note of her novels was also the note of the real living woman and 
duty and self sacrifice were not themes for disparagement 

Dr Anaiid had reserved his highest approval (and that reached no great height) 
for the novels of Mr 1 orsicr and Mr Edward 1 hompson 1 hey had all read these 
with appreciation of their qualities, but it was perhaps remarkable that Dr Anand 
should give highest approval to those novels which marched most nearly with his 
own |Kj|iti(.ai sympatliics lhat was a natural bias, but not the best criterion lor 
literary criticism 1 he man who would be the critic of the work of otlicrs must be 
capable of moving outside the range of his personal likes and dislikes 

A lelteT from Mr I uwaru 1 hompson was then read from the Chair as follows 

Anand is right alxnu our people in India being dependent on what London 
dunks Wc eaniiot help that for wc arc an expatriated community and can know 
on y the work which iv recommended to us He is right teio in what he says about 
die elostd indiUon of the novel My own conviction for years is that as a literary 
form the novel is as run down and disorderly as the blank verse play was alter 
Sliakesjitarc anti indect! in Shakespeare s own last years Many ol us have written 
iKivtl!. chiefly liceause it h)p}xncd to be the dominant literary form — as the blank 
verse jilay was in Shake s|Karc s tunc— and liecausc it was the only way to get a hearing 
1 ha\L always thought dial I orstcr for example was really meant to be a great short 
siory writer The novel is finisheti now at any rale diough no doubt novels of a Sort 
will eontinuc to be written It novels arc now alive at all it is nearly always because, 
of other qualities than those of the true novel No one reads them lor the story but 
duy read them lor cpisixles — in which 4 Passage to India also Ktm are so rich — tor 
iiUural description fur incidental social or political criUcism Anand obviously knows 
this 1 w ish he would expand it 

The sad truth remains after all that the fiction and verse wc have written about 
India IS alxiui the poorest department of our literature 1 have my own theories as to 
why tills IS so but I have said too much 

Mr C A Kincaid wrote 

1 agree with Mulk Raj Anand s cribcisms of Anglo-Indian writers They only 
really write well about Anglo-Indians but then Indians themselves only write well 
about their own province's Han Narayan Aptc has written excellent novels about 
Poona his own home town Tagore has written admirable books about Bengal 
Neither Apte nor Tagore would have had any success if the former had written about 
Bengal or the latter about Maharashtra It is almost impossible to get inside the skin 
of people of a different race 

Mr Hilton Broun speaking as one who had wntten a good deal about India 
thanked Dr Anand for his illuminaong addreu Those who were trying to sell 
India to the great British public and to bring a ray of hght into their black ignorance 
on this subject should be only too grateful to anyone who would come fonvard and 
tell them about it. 
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He WM sarpnsed that Dr Anand had said so much about Kjplmg it was a £act 
that Ksm was published m 1901* and so came within the terms of Dr Anand s Dtle 
but It was thought out and partially written some years before that date The Kip- 
lings were then residing in Vermont, and he thought Ktm was produced as the result 
of nostalgic recollections between Kipling and his father Kipling would lx: the last 
person to class Ktm as a novel 

Dr Anand would admit that Kipling took advantage of his opportunity When 
he went out to India he perhaps created an India which never existed hut certainly 
he painted a picture which impressed itself on the minds ol others for a long time to 
come The mere fact that he was able to uke advantage ol his opportunity showed 
up rather badly those vvho had come after and had not Ixxn ahk to nU advantage of 
It Modern writers had not written of India as they should or might hive written if 
they had been able to take advannw of the opportunities given he did not know why 
thii w?s he supposed those who Knew had not the time ind the others simply did 
not know The result had been that India had become a magnificent back curtain m 
front of which all sorts of writers put all sorts of characters He was thinking of a 
book called When the Rams Came which seemed to be a good novel about the Middle 
West of America it sold in enormous numbers and of course went one stage further 
in creating an entirely false impression in the minds of millions of jxrople and those 
who could have written with a little more knowledge h id nothing to do but sit back 
in despair 

However thit might be he did not think writers had taken ndvinrage of their 
opportunities in India is they should have done He agreed that E M Forster s 
Ixiok A Pasutge to India was an outstanding cxciption but he thought that was due 
rather to the lx*auty and excellence of its writing thin to its accuracy or truth Me 
would like to have asked Mr Forstc in public a question regarding the exact section 
of the Indian Penal Code under which Azi/ was charged and in what court did Mr 
Forster ever see such prtxcdurc cirncd on as took place at Azi/ s tn il f 

Much had licen said aliout Indian vvrilcrs coming forward to ttll us alxnit them 
selves He had onlv a quarter of a century s experience and could not write about the 
aflairs of an Indian household Wc were clc|vndcnt on the Indians coming forward 
to give us the inside picture of these things It was difhcult if not impossible for 
there was a harrier lx:twcrn the Fnglish and Indians in Indn which was not always 
raised hy one side and it was from the otluT side of the hirricr that enlightenment 
must come During his stay in Madras he tried to encourage youoi*^ Indian writers to 
come to him with stones or sketches of Indian life and some were very promising 
indeed Some were the icvcrsc for the reason this was why he was spe ikmg and he 
wanted Dr \nand to rememlxr what he said that they were imitative and would 
wnie ibout lords and ladies in Park Lane instcid of whit thej knew alwut their own 
affairs If he might lav a fresh burden on Dr Anand and pi ir himvelf further in his 
debt he would ask him to beseech his friends in India to write those things which wc 
wanted to know Dr Anand knew what people over here wanted to know and 
should ask his friends in India to tell us about these things 

Dr Rasjee G Shahani said that a literary lecture was a very welcome change 
and Sir Frank Brown was to he thanked for arranging it Dr Anand was a writer 
for whom he had respect He had anuapated that Dr Anand would wholly ern 
demn Kipling and give first<lass marks to Forster and Thompson and in tbi he had 
not been disappointed Here he would ask whether btxiks were to be judged politically 
or from an zsthctic or spiritual point of view Of course Indians had vct) little liking 
for Kipling Personally he had nothing but respectful contempt for him yet he was 
not blind to his qualities It had been commonly said that the English understood 
no one but themselves and that also not very well Thomas Hardy confined himself 
to a certam section of the community and could make nothing of the upper classes 
The same was true of Galsworthy Why then should Kipling be blamed for not 
comfxchending the inwardness of India? He himself though an Indian would not 
pretend to know the « hole of India— no one could know a country the size of India 
thwoughly 

Kifumg had drawn Induns all wrong True yet one was obhgcd to admit that 
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tliere were depths in hu work. Hiere were, m bet, two Killings Kipling widi the 
camera eye who painted everything be saw, and Kipling the poet and mysac. 
As for Forster, not a word could be said against him, he was a great and generous 
man and one of the subtlest artists in Europe. Still it had to be confessed that A 
Passage to India did not sound the depths 6 t the Hindu souL But it certainly shown! 
a marvellous apprcciauon of the Muslim complex £>r Anand had praised the novels 
of Thompson, but Thompson would finally rank as an historian and racial psycho- 
logist TTic novel as an art form became something else in his hands That he had 
understood Indians better than any other Englishman was true but, then, he really 
loved Indians and Love unlocked all gates Many Englishmen especially among the 
younger generation were anxious to meet Indians half way and Indians must play 
tlicir part If the English had written badly about India Indians must not merely 
damn them but do their best to be fair 

Mr Georce Orwell said that the point whether the English had written accur 
ately about India needed to be defined a little more clearly than it had been Anyone 
who had written a book about India felt the jxxuliar dilBculty of knowing pracuc 
ally nothing about oriental characters Apart from the obvious difficulties, one could 
not know what went on as between one oriental and another One must write about 
Anglo-India but these other people must be introduced which led to elementary mis 
takes An example was brought up by one speaker — the court scene in E M Forster s 
A Passage to India It seemed to him that this was really a minor point which could 
l>c disregarded The essential question was not whether one was exactly right about 
things like names places nnd details of that dcscnption but whether one had got as 
It wtrt the csstntnl relntionship Forster it seemed to the speaker had done that 
jKrftLtly When this liook came out in 1923 he (the speaker) was m Burma and 
olvicrvcd the annoyance it caused amongst the British population He believed he 
sh ind tint innoyance hut the Iiook struck him as being essentially true because it 
coni until within ii the real problem of any Furopean m India — that real intimacy 
ix*tween a I uro{x:an and an Indian was not possible when one was in the position of 
ruling over the other 

Most r uropesns present would know that it was a common experience to feel 
much mure intimate with a possibility of affection with people of tne servant class 
or simple vill igcrs than with educated Indians The reason was that with these 
tiure W1S n feudal rehtiQnship With the educated Indnns the relationship should 
ht one of ctpnliiy which was impossible while the ruler relationship stood between 
borsur s book seemed to bring that out admirably He could not imagine that any 
nos cl woiilil go much beyond that while the relation between Briton and Indian was 
what It was 

A point which might be of value to Dr Anand or some other Indian writer was 
that It would lie profoundly interesting to have a novel wntten about life in Fngland 
by in Indian An Indian writer would not make such gross mistakes as the English 
writer made alxiut Indians hut he would still make mistakes and the whole problem 
could lx seen in better jxrspcctivc if there were a few books of that sort available 

The Chairman said that she had seen extraord manly happy relations existing m 
the In ban Armv and nobody could tell her that Fnglish women and Indian women 
cfuild not love each other Their laughter spoke one language and there was no 
difference in the colour of their tears She cared nothing in this matter for mens 
pohtual feelings and was thankful for her friendships and her love for Indian women 

Sir Frnest Hotson wished to support what Mrs Bell had said and firmly contra 
diet the statement that feelings of equality on social matters between Indians and 
Europeans were impossible at present because they were not 

Dr Anand in reply said that he felt if he was to be honest to himself and his 
convictions he could not possibly have given a string of names by way of a lecture on 
twentieth century English novels on India with the inevitable decorous compliments 
thrown in after every second sentence That was not his task he took his task as a 
literary critic seriously, though there were many shortcomings in this approach as the 
umc was limited In hu view of the whole of thu series of En^ish newels on India, 
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of which he had read macy, he had deliberately limited himself to an tntemal ap* 
proach» so that he may not be accused of judgina them from {roniscs odier than those 
which dieir authors meimel\es adopted For instance he had avoided judging Mr 
Forster on political grounds As hir Kiplme he could not help thmiung of his works 
cxoqit from the point of view from which Kipling himself wrote There was no 
one who could equal him in his enthusiasm for Kifriing he had read a great deal of 
his work and no one could say Kipling was not a great writer but he believed that 
the only homage one could pay to a nnius was to pull him to pieces— ^aod Kipling 
could stand that treatment ! Certainly there was a development in Kipling s work 
which was very important Also, it was true that the tests applied to fiction were 
certain general tests — character, atmosphere, etc He had applied those tests Rut 
Kipling went further than that He did aaually in his verse as well as in hu prose 
adopt a deliberate atutude— imperialism Recently in a collection of Kipling s 
poems Mr T S Eliot had tried to prove that Kipling s imperialism was of a very 
noble kind Again m another book, Mr Shanks had suggested that the holocaust of 
1914 1918 had changed Kipling s imperialistic attitude very considerably But he 
belicv^ that Kipling had never compWely renounced his imjpcrialism For lack of 
time he could not trace Kiplmg s later development as he could have wished 

He thought one was bound to be biased in this kind of essay by one s political 
opinions, as Sir Alfred Watson suggested He himself was biased in favour of a 
libcrabzing kind of view, but he thought that Sir Alfred was biased, too though he 
did not avow that bias 

Mrs Bell had brought out something which he would like to stress— her belief in 
courage Many of the young id India China and Russia believed in courage because 
they h^ad to build a new India a new China and a new Russn he had always felt 
that the young in Europe did not believe strongly enough in this kind of heroism 
India wi$ in hopeless dilHcuUies at the present time but the young there had at least 
the virtue of courage To that he would like to add their belief in poetry— the 
imaginatne creatne belief in a new India and the courage to make that new India 

Sir Louis Dane proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for her skill in guiding 
the discussion on a difficult subjea and to Dr Anand for his good paper on this 
subject As Rudyard kipling and Mrs Flora Annie Steele were old personal friends 
of his he might offer some remarks on their work Rudyard was the son of John 
Lockwood Kipling Principal of ilic School of Art and Curator of the Lahore 
Museum His mother uas one of the three talented Miss Macdonalds whose sisters 
married two Presidents of the Royal Academy When he first came out at sixteen 
or $e\entren he was a very rough diamond and seemed likely to be a misfit but after 
a year s residence with hit clever family he made a rapid improvement The home 
atmosphere was anisuc and literary and the four members of the family produced 
a good C hnstmas revue under the title of The His fatlier was a mine 

of information on all subjects of Indian handicrafts and outof the way arts and life 
generally Rudvard naturally absorbed a good knowledge of all this in a short Dme, 
and this explained how m a comparatively short and limited residence in India he 
learnt so much about aspects Indian life particularly as affecting F uropcans Money 
was not too plcnuful and Rudyard had to take up a small post in the Ctvd and 
Mditaty Gazette After a umc he struck out in writing short stories Platn Tales 
from the Hdls which proved an immediate surcess and his career was assured Dr 
Mulk Raj Anand did not altogether approve of his work and evidently thought be 
might have written more for Indian India but hr did not perhaps remembv that 
when Kipling began to write in about 1880 the English knowing Indian readers in 
the Punjab were very few and his work would not have achieved much success He 
wrote mainly at first for the Anglo-Indun world and of the points of contact between 
that world and Indun life in a large city, and his work was very true for those con- 
diooni, and soil is 

Mrs Steel found more favour with Dr Anand and she certainly had a more 
lotunate knowledge of general Indian and zenana life But she was in advance of her 
ume and very impetuous, and some of her activities had to be restrained or serious 
trot^ might have resulted amongst Indian families 
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By Iris Portal 

1 HAVE been requested to eschew jwlitics in this talk which I am pnvilegcd to 
give today This request is superfluous because it is my convicUon that for the 
ordinary individual to approach Indian problems from a political angle is un|»ofit 
able And I am speaking as an ordinary individual who has spent twenty incon- 
spicuous years in limia moving about and making friends among those of my kind, 
most of us free from the responsibilities and possibly some of the prqudices of pro- 
consular positions Someone whom I revere greatly said to me recently Politics 
IS a science do not meddle with it And 1 would like to give the same advice to all 
ordinary individuals who have by choice or necessity to study the problems of India 
today— ny choice because they may be interested by necessity because they may be 
going to live and work in that great country at this most critical hour in her history 
and ours 

I will confess that I came back from India five months ago fired with a positively 
rnissiomry zeal to bring home to the man in the street the interest and urgency of 
Indian affairs, and to attempt to dispel not only in the street but in the seats of the 
mighty some of the ignorance and misunderstanding that appeared to us out there to 
be prevalent in England Sfj it was with especial interest that I listened to a lecture 
given recently by Captain 1 alkaka before this Association and also to the speeches 
in the discussion It was encouraging to be told that the British public was interested 
in India because I had been assured by responsible people in touch with publiaty 
that this was not so and I had felt what the Americans call slapped back I am 
conscious of course that those whom I have the privilege to address this afternoon 
are not wdinary individuals but people of importance whose knowledge of 
India I would not presume to replenish But 1 know your influence and ^lotc the 
aims for which this Association stands so I do greatly apprcaate the oppornihity to 
put iKforc you recent impressions of India and a few diffident suggestions as to how 
the ordinary individual can do his or her share in finding a solution 

The Changinc Scene 

I have noticed since my return a certain complacency about India among those 
who are interested varied by a puzzled atmosphere of outraged virtue on the part of 
many who in their day did their duly nobly and cannot understand why their 
labours would now seem lo be brought to nought Even to those who have quite 
recently returned I would point out that the changeless Fast is changing every hour 
under the impetus of war India is on the verge of an industrial revolution and the 
introduction of motor transport the cinema and the radio has had a profound effect 
on the psychology of the people Whether for better or worse is not the point the 
fact remains that the effect has come to stay Moreover war conditions have resulted 
in large movements of population soldiers where there were none before the opening 
up of little known tracts to the influence of mechanical civilization and a general 
disintegration of daily life I think I am right in saving that all this is greatly in 
excess of what happened in the last war when India was not directly threatened 
And the disintegration of custom results in a stirring up of thought The quality of 
this thought IS too hig a subject for me to deal with I only want to consider how we 
arc meeting it 

I am reminded of two verses from the book of Isaiah The vision of all is 
become unto you as die words of a book that is sealed which men deliver to one that 
is learned saving Read this I pray thee and he saith 1 cannot for it is sealed and 
the book is delivered unto him that is not learned saying Read this I pray thee 
and he saith I am not learned The Question is how to unseal the book how to 
clear the vision? Many of you today and those who hav^ followed you on to the red 
carpets of India arc the learned Would it be unpertinencc to suggest that the 
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in«Jimcry of administration has become so complicated, so hedged anniod with txttnp 
2 nd circumsUDCc that human values in their simplicity arc being obscured? As for 
the unlearned, whom 1 represent and to whom 1 am really speaking, is it too late Ux 
us to learn what we stand tor m India and what our rcsp^Mbility means? 

You may tccl that 1 am twm sister to Captain Lalkaka s lecturer of the sly 
innuendoes Thu would be inaccurate 1 ha%c profound vencrauon lor die mag 
mfiernt administrauoo given by us to India, few the jusuce and prosperity conlcrrcd by 
the Pax Bntannica I believe in the integrity ot all those great Britons who from 
Lord Lawrence onwards, have made it clear that they were working tor Indus 
ultimate self government in short, 1 do not propose to be depccatory about our 
nauonai achievement 

hor this very reason it is biUcr to see a betrayal of tlic best m us by individual 
British behaviour now Thu betrayal arises partly from ignorance and bad manners 
It should be possible to correct both these delects But, above all it arises from a 
general lack ot personal responsibility and that is a much more subtle evil and harder 
to control or alter Hand in hand with this lack goes an atutude which is made up 
ot inherited and undigested prejudice, combined with a theory of racial superiority 
quite unsupported by practice Wc have impressed the ideal ol dcinocraty on tlic 
Indian mind and educated Indians, with tlicir customary interest in spiritual things 
have studied the teachings ot our religion Wc arc supposed to l>c the champions of 
Chnsuanity and democracy Surely one way of faghting tor them is to live ihcmr 
1 like the words of Mr Henry A. Wallace m his rcrcut speech on Ihc ChrisUan 
Bases of the World Order 

1 he democratic philosophy pervades not only the hearts and minds of those who 
live by tlic Chiisiian religion Ixith ProtcsUiit and Catholic but oi tiiosc who draw 
their inspiration trom Muhammadanism Judaism Hinduism Contucianism and 
other taiihs When wc look beneath the outer forms wc hnd that all tlicsc faiths, 
in one way or another preach the dignity of each individual soul the doctrine that 
God intended man lu be a goenl neighbour to his tellow man and tlic doctrine ol the 
essential unity ot tlic entire world 

1 am constiiius that this quotation is coiiiruversial Sometnic will certainly say, for 
instance 1 iiiiduism is not a lailh 1 rue but 1 think it can be called the thought ot 
a people Surcl) a closer study of this thought and the thought that builds up all the 
great reiigmiis iniglit Ik of help to ordinary individuils groiung their way about 
India \V hen the c»uier forms ol Hmcluisiii rcjicl the Chrisuan he might look beneath 
diem at the fuiidameinal icathiiig ot the Hindu Scriptures Then, as Mr Wallace 
says he will hnd truths lamiliar to linn that is to say if he has ever looked Iwneath 
the outer torms ot Ghnstianiiy If he asks Why has the wisdom of tiu aneient 
l^linJus been perverted? let him honestly sec if he can claim dial Christianity is tx 
pressed in ns original purity today either individually or iiauonally 

A StGOESTlON 

1 think that the most constructive suggestion 1 can offer is that those of us who 
are working in India and especially those newly going there should analyse and 
apply Mr Wallaces statement I would like to tccl that every British man and 
woman who has anything to do with India is a practising Ciinstian Democrat When 
he or she lands in India swarming hosts of human souls will rise up from the docks 
of Bombay 1 hen as the tram groans up the ghats and roars on lU lonely course 
north south or cast, each toiling figure in the immensity of the dusty plain u a 
human soul The babu in the stauon th*. man in the oilman s stores in the bazaar, 
the tonga wallah the rude student who shouts Quit India from a Congress pro- 
cession servants, subordinates distant and courteous Indians met at official func 
tions—all arc human souls the same as each of us here and wc all have a n^t to 
our individual dignity Docs the individual British soul realize his responsimlity? 
In so far as he keeps order and maintains a just adminutratioii>-yes But m so far as 
be demonstrates consistently the religious and political faith he represents— no And 
tlu; only way to teach bun or her u education and, above all, leadership— ceUgimis, 
pohucaJ, and social 

Hus IS a plastic world, and ideas make it The Bntub, as a wheJe, never 
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exchange ideas with Indians Is it-4iomble tbou^t— because most of us out there 
have lost the habit of having any ideas to cxchang^ A diet of polo, mah long, and 
bridge is not very nouruhmg to ideas But there is also the bugbear of prestige. 
What IS fx-csttgc? Surely it is something tntnnstCy not what you appear to be, but 
what you are If you arc worthy of respect you will be respect^, and joining in the 
life and customs of the country you live in, and are helpmg to govern, will not 
diminish that respect If you are not worthv of respect you won t get it, for all the 
red carpet and cnaprassees Hedged m by tms escapist theory of presuge this intel 
Icctual and artuuc timidity many of us miss the entranemg nchness of Indian culture 
and Indian thought And, what u worse, we miss the opportunity of meetmg 
Indians on a ground where mind can speak to mind, and political bitterness be 
forgotten 

Indian Cultuke 

In administration Indu still has much to learn from us But 1 contend that in 
cultural appreciation and philosophy we have much to learn from her Can we not 
pool our resources and find understanding? Only individuals can bring this to pass. 
Thanks to Macaulay s famous Minute every Indian high-^ool child 1^ to puzzle 
his way through The Wreck of the Schomicr Hesperus or some such rubbish 
Thu system has given the country a lingua franca, I admit, but there might have been 
more to commend it if our British children learnt something of India s culture and 
history in their turn So that when the races meet as grown men and women there 
Lould be some mutual sympathy 

1 may say in passing, that my brother and 1 as children did Learn something of 
these subjects Not at school of course, but at home And that is one of the many 
reasons why India has never seemed a strand land to cither of us I remember a very 
hot day last April when I was occupied with the frequently repeated task of despatch- 
ing all our worldly possessions from a goods yard Everyone was tired and irritable 
in the dry wind and blowing dust and no one more so tnan myself and the babu in 
charge In fact, the stage was set for one of those familiar, tra^c scenes of bad 
temper and misunderstanding which often mar our daily life in India On the table 
in the office 1 suddenly noticed a c^y of Goldsmith s poems Do you read this? 

1 said picking it up He started off at once Sweet Auburn loveliest \ illagc of the 
plain, and left me far behind in his knowledge of eighteenth-century literature in 
general and GoUlsnuth in particular And I couldn t produce one hne of any Indian 
masterpiece only memories of potted versions of the great epics which used to 
entrance my childhood But why Goldsmith^ 1 asked I know exactly how he 
felt about that village said the babu and 1 knew exactly how the babu felt about 
Goldsmith Wc did establish a most charming understanding and an atmosphere 
of goodwill and went on to discuss current affairs without any bitterness I have had 
many and many a delightful understanding of the same sort with more sophisticated 
Indians from whom 1 have learnt a great deal about my own national culture as well 
as immeasurably much about theirs You cannot quarrel or be unreasonable with 
people when you have shared with them ideas that are eternal PoUtica) ideology u of 
entirely secondary importance to the truths of all the great arts In the same way 
entering into Indian family life and taking Indians into our own home circle should 
be the most natural thing in the world TIk fact that we have different social customs 
adds to the interest of contacL When you enter someone s home you come upon 
universal truths which arc common to us all As a woman 1 have, of course nad 
more chance to do this than a man would have But a large propordoo of the British 
community m India arc women, and I have no hesitauon in saying that (though 
there are happily outstanding exceptions) they have done more to make misunder 
standing between our two races than any other single factor 

The Language QuiinoN 

I noted that some of the speakers at Captain Lalkaka s lecture dcpktfed the wnt 
mg on the slate of the Bndsh public mind as regards India And an example of this 
erroneous wndng was given — namdy, that it had been heard declared that Bntxdi 
officials m India could not even speak die language of the country Of course this u 
an exaggeration, but there is a sufficient germ of truth m the soealled Leftist” 
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prO|.^gaoda to make it doubly dangerou*. Thu quesuoa of language if o£ great im- 
portaooe, as enviously no geinaral understanding u pouiblc without it, no s<x3al con 
tact. Lc ^mg officials of the I C S have command ot the languages necessary to their 
work. But the ordinary individual most definitely has not. 1 tail to see how you can 
understand a man until you can speak with him in his own tongue, or how you have 
any right to demand hu respect if he — often illiterate — can speak your language when 
you are too lazy to learn hts And when I say learn I mean m the real sense 1 do 
not consider the mouthing of Sahib i Urdu or the strange jargon spoken by 
Englishwomen to their servants as language at all I want to make a special pomt 
about the language defiacncy , it illustrates my argument, and it should be possible to 
remedy such a defect. You cannot refute malevolent propaganda or wipe out the 
writmg on the slate until you remove what gives rise to it 

1 took over a division of Girl Guides at the beginning of the war m a Mahratha 
district. A divisional area in the Guide world is a tairly wide one, and 1 had in mine 
a acy and two country distncts My first step was to summon a rally and address 
those who attended Anyone who knows Mahrathas will remember their sense of 
mockery 1 don t like making specLhes in Urdu, though 1 can and have done it, but 
anyway it was no use to me thor, so 1 spoke in English My words were received 
with merry laughter I stopped and asked what was the joke, as 1 would like to 
share it One ot my Guide officers stood up and answered in perfect Enghsh, It is 
so funny to hear you speak in English because of course half the girls can l under 
stand you 1 pointed out that it would be much funnier if I spoke in Maliratlu, but 
what 1 couldn t say was Not as funny as your English 1 promised them that one 
day 1 would try to speak to them in quite serious Mahrathi, but as 1 left the disU'ict 
alter six months 1 never accomplished this feat, chough I did thereafter talk to them 
in what I hoped was tolerable Hindi Anyway we all became very good friends, and 
1 learnt to say God bless you in Mahrathi, and that is a happ) phrase in any 
country 

While doing this particular work I made many friends amoiiL Mahratha ladies of 
cducauon and extremely anu Bnush poliucal views But it wc kept off pohucs and 
talked of the things that women like to talk about ail die world over— homes, 
children cookmg, and husbands — we csublishcd a real understandmg And I feel 
that in ume we could have talked pohucs without rancour too and l^nt more of 
each others difficuiucs and how to solve them hand in hand Iherc were some 
Englishwomen on my Girl Guide local associauon, but they had had no meetings for 
a long time, because the Indian ladies v\crc afraid to come up to the cantonment and 
had no transport and the English ladies were afraid to go into the eicy This curse 
ot fear ' 1 here was nothing to be afraid of but when 1 did at last bring them to- 
gether — in the city — the drawn sword of fear and surpicion lay between them sull, and 
neither race spoke to the other or exchanged any idea for the common good Yet we 
were met to forward an experiment in auzenship which had in it the seeds of benefit 
for us all 


The Indiav Soldieb 

1 would like to talk a little about the Indian Army For a woman to talk about 
any army is an impertinence I suppose, but I do claim to know something about the 
Indian soldier as a human personalty 1 spent my early childhood touring Rajpuuna 
and the Punjab in a conga watching my Civilian father dispense durbar justice under 
the erect to the forbears of tfic type of man my soldier husband has commanded 
throughout two wars, and the years between 1 have often been a guest and, I hope, 
a friend in their homes and among their wives and children ana I spent last year 
nursing them m military hospitals 

1 have been told by responsible people that the Indian soldier is not representative 
of India, as he is only drawn from certam classes As regards the Indian Army of 
today that is entirely inaccurate Every area of the country now provides recruits, 
and it is no exa^eratiOD to say that every type of Indian is represented m the ranks 
I have been m cnvgc of hospital wards where cig^c or more difierent languages were 
spoken You could not find a more r^esentauve body in India today thap tne army 
I see in this body the most helpful chance of a umtM India, and 1 see in it a big 
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inHuefioe on the future of India. The soldier in this war u not just cannon £oddcr» 
he IS a man of some education and frequently a skilled technician. Courage he has 
always had but now he has to have brains as well He has to know some Englishi 
to be able to think indepcndcndy and to act with imuauvc 

With this must inevitably come the power to question and to criticize This is 
espcaally true of the new types coming into the army, but 1 have even found it among 
Jat recruits of a year s service We dways used to send the Indian soldier the best 
men we had to l«d him Arc we now fcnding our best officers to the Indian Army? 
Do we prepare them properly for the work they are going to do? Prepare them by 
information, education inspiration? And what do we do tor the Indian soldier^ 
What of the hospitals he returns to from fighung the battles of democracy? Who 
asks questions in Parliament about his disability pension? What impressions of 
Christian democracy is he going to take back to his village when he is discharged? 
1 would like to give answers to all these questions but because 1 know that the few 
men and women of goodwill wc have in India today arc more than aware of 
defiaencies, and arc striving to amend them without the best of material being avail 
able to them, I should be sorry to make their uphill task more difficult by anything 
said here today 

1 would like to end with one of my hospital stones I am telling it only to illus 
tratc my point that understanding co-operauon and brotherho^ between our 
two races is possible regardless of any barrier of colour or social status I had quite 
a struggle to get into 1 M H s 1 was told first that nurses were not needed and, 
secondly, that it was unthinkable that Indian soldiers should be ministered to by 
Englishwomen Those of us who broke through these curious taboos were first of 
all stunned tu find that wc were the only women of any race in the hospitals where 
wc worked but soon wc were amply rewarded by incidents such as I am about to 
relate It is an incident characteristic of the chivalrous and ever cuuraous attitude of 
all the patients and could be m itched by many more of the same type cxpicncnccd 
by other Englishwomen who have had the privilege of lending the Indian soldier 
All the time I was nursing Ixjih with the Salvation Army and the Indian Army I 
was always called Sister though I had no right to the title It so happened that in 
one mihiary hospital wlicre 1 had Ixrcn working alone for some lime wc heard of the 
approaching advent of a staff of prolcssional nurses One of my most interesting 
patients a Muslim from Multan came to talk to me along with his best friend a 
Mahratha from the Poona district I said to them You must not call me Sister 
when the hurra matron sahib comes here and all the real Sisters There was a 
litde silence and then the Muslim said Wc will alwajs call you Sister because it 
IS a title of OTeat respect and more than respect We all look on you as our sister 
because of what you have done for us and because you have taught us that men and 
vvoincn can be brothers and sisters no matter who they arc or w^t thar position or 
race So please request the colonel sahib that we may continue to call you Sister 
I may add in parenthesis that I asked the colonel no such thing as the professional 
Sisters naturally feel very strongly on this |X)int which has done much to create a 
prqudice against voluntary nurses in military hospitals in India 

I did not mean this talk to be so personal, and to some it may seem sentimental 
But in thinking and talking of India I can only speak from my heart Now and again 
I look back and wonder What have I done in twenty years to give back a little of 
all the happiness and interest that India has given to me? And I honestly think that 
the realization of having been called Sister by every sort of Indian from Peshawar 
to Cape Cormonn is my answer I admit 1 am proud of it, and 1 have fnends and 
kindred spirits who have had similar cxpcnences and feel the same I offer the idea 
of service and brotherhood and example with genuine humility, as constructive 
suggestions towards serving our present discontents They are not new ideas to us in 
India, but ones which the present generation of ordinary individuals has other 
forgotten or never learnt. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MBETING of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall Caxton Street, S W i on 
Tuesday May 25 1943 when Mrs Ins Portal read a paper entitled IndiMdual 
Responsibility in India Lady (lames) Gngg occupied the chair 

The Chairman said that when she went to India in 1934 a wise friend told her 
that it required a man of culture not only to avoid being frozen stiff but to animate 
the very forms themselves with a humane and rich humanity One had no choice in 
other people s houses but in one s own country one was queen and could demonstrate 
friendliness rather than official dignity more important than all the trimmings was 
to do a 10b of work for India and to refuse to sell one s soul and gifts to a routine of 
mass produced functions 

She thought that was good advice and it was advice which her husband and her 
self had tried sometimes unsuccessfully to follow She would not set herself up to 
be an expert on India as she was only there for five years and for a good deal of the 
time lived on a red carpet and had very little firsthand experience of life in the dis 
tricts or m the Milages She had only time to learn i smamnni, of the hnguage 
Nowadays this might not be a disqualification for dogmatizing on Indian problems 
quite the reverse the less one knew the more one had to say This wis true of most 
tilings in these days of \ocal "iclf -consciousness anti her excuse for taking the chair 
was one of friendship with Mrs Portal and because she sympathized with what she 
was going to say She \sould like to call her Tris Rutler because nutici was 1 
household mme in India and there was no need to mention the services given by 
that family to a people whom they losed 

One of the most cherished things she brought back from Tndi i was a letter written 
by the landlord of one of the many houseboats at Kashmir I liear this in my mind 
that our houseboats were engaged by kings please give our best salaams to sahib with 
our folded hands This was a compliment and a challenge and she left it to Mrs 
Portal to answer the challrnge 

Mrs Portal then read her paper 

Dr Alter Pfnvell said that in assessing the values of post war things she thought 
that the greatest gam would he the abolition of the Hitler mentality- a cr*mplex from 
which we all suffered Those in India should have been rearly for llie implications 
of this kind of mentality because of the caste system but unfortunately their tern 
peraments developed along other lines and they had become tolerant instead of fight 
ing against this system As they had grown towards tht idea of ml democracy 
which was Rritain s present substitute for nineteenth-ccntiiry imperialism they had 
come to see that whereser the sufx:rioritv complex existed it had to be fought against 
and that was what we had to learn after this war- not only that in India there 
should not be people thought of as untouchable but also in their relations with the 
people who went tncrc from other countries If the fight for freedom was a rc il issue 
ill the Allied Nations it bad to be real freedom which did not discriminate against 
-crtain groups of people because they came from a caste or a country which was not 
their own 

Mrs Portal had given a vision of what ould he achieved between the peoples of 
the two countries if service and not donination was the inspiring force Many 
realized how Englishwomen went to India with no knowledge of its history or 
peoples but diey changed rapidly when they were given work to do for the people 
The speaker was delighted with Mr* Portal s recipe for solving the difficulty— the 
idea of service This had been die ideal of Great Britain for ccntuncs it was the 
motto of the Pnnee of Wales when one tried to rule without having learnt to serve 
mistakes were inevitable Mr* Portal had shown how service opened the door and 
made anything that happened afterwards important and of value 

Those in India had much to learn, they were fighang with the Allies for freedom 
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and democraqr— words which struck a true note— a note which would work id with 
all the hannomes of a new world only if they had ears to hear and hearts to under 
stand 

Major-Ocneral Sir ExKfiST Bradfield said that he had |ust returned from Indu, 
having been there on a mission He had seen many hospitals, and the view of the 
Commander in-Chicf and his staff was that hosptals for Indian soldiers should be 
equal to those which were provided for the British troops — no higher standard could 
be set One must realize tnat there were difficulties in India Before the war m the 
whole of the country there were only 5 000 nurses but a great deal had been done, 
and he saw some of the macnificcni work earned on by the auxiliary nursing services, 
amongst them bang English ladies who had taken part in the work of the hospitals 
A number of Queen Alexandra s Indian military nurses were helping to run the 
Indian troop hospitals 

An enormous improvement had been made in three years and more was being 
done, not only for treatment but in services such as rehabiliution centres He saw 
Indian hospitals in the Middle Fast and Indian field ambulances side by side with 
British field ambulances the Indian comparing most favourably with the Bntish. 

As a result of the mission there would now be an Indian Army Medical Corps on 
the same lines as the K A M C not to pros idc a better career for Indian officers but 
to provide a really homogeneous service which would have properly trained personnel 
both men and nurses A great deal was being done to make the hospital system for 
Indian troqia equal to that for British troops 

Mr C W Waddington, c i e said that there were two points which occurred to 
him in listening to a very excellent lecture which seemed to strike a jarring note The 
first was that the lecturer held that 1 great deal of the misunderstanding between 
British and Indians was due to the behaviour of British women in India This 
seemed unfair liccausc the medical missionaries and many other women in India had 
devoted themselves to the service of the country and among the officers wives many 
had done their liest to maintain and foster good feeling between the two races Bntish 
women in India suffered many difficulties they generally went out without any 
knowledge of the language or of the customs but he did not believe it was fair to say 
that they were the chief factor or indeed any factor which created ill will between 
the two races 

There was one other point which concerned the Indian Army The lecturer said 
that we did not send to India the pick of our young men as officers in the Army It 
was well known that in the old days the British officer in the Indian Army was a 
picked man they had only to remember the way in which Indian soldiers nad fol 
lowed their lead m Tunisia Burma and elsewhere to repudiate any slur cast upon 
the British officer in India At the present time of course officers could not be 
seli'cted or tnincd as carefully as formerly They were taken from the desk or bench 
and pitchforked into the Army but he did not believe that these young officers would 
prove any more lacking in leidcrship than the regular officers of the Indian Army 

With regard to the general question of the feeling between the two races and the 
necessity for working together no thinking man at the present time could help feel 
ing that the only sure hope for Indn was to go forward with Dominion status in 
partnership with the other nations of the Commonwealth That was what we worked 
for and wc should not do any good to that cause by finding fault or cavilling at 
people who were doing their very best to bring that ateut 

Mrs G H Bell said that Mrs Portal had moved her gracious ways about India 
she had nursed the wounded made friends where friends were needed and had 
come home animated with the desire to promote good feeling But when talking to 
friends one could go further in criticism than when standing 00 a platform One 
had to be careful in that case not to cast a general slur upon reputations which were 
precious to those who carried on No women had ever ocen so tried in our genera 
tion as the community of British women in the East Had they not sutfered enough 
in Hong Kong Malaya and Burma? When there was an opportunity of yeaking 
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of thor far more fortunate sisters in India surely everyone in England would wish to 
pay a generous tribute to tbe work they did and the things they stood for Who 
were they? Viceroys wncs in long succession wnes of governors of judges, of 
newspaper men, missionaries doctors, nurses officers wives and the wnes of other 
ranks How often in the past had she heard people say The men in India are 
splendid but, my dear the women ’ She had been bored w ith it and wou d be to 
the end of her days, and now when British women m India were anxious o\cr their 
husbands fighting in Tunisia Burma and elsewhere was the lime when Mrs Portal 
should wish to invite such a meeting to send them a message of pride and faith and 
to express our dctcrminauon to uphold their customs and ihtir conduct in the face of 
the enemy that stood at the rate of India 

Although Mrs Portal had criticized the women severely slic had also critiazcd the 
men She had asked whether Briush crfficcrs in the Indian Army were properly pre 
pared for the work they had to do Fngland unfortunately nc\er gi\e any military 
trainmg until the enemy was at the door Mrs Bell suggested that Mrs Portal should 
ask the Indian soldiers of the Fourth Indian Duision and the men who fought with 
General Wingate in Burma their opinion of the quality of the leadcrslnp gi\en them 
by their British officers Mrs Bell said she quarrelled quite seriously with Mrs 
Portal when she spoke of but feu/ men and women of goodwill m India today 
For who were the men in India? Were the majority of men at Army headquarters 
judges of the h^h courts schoolmasters missionaries journalists planters cuil 
servants police officers, and men in the ranks of the Army men of ill will? Of course 
not Mrs Portal had also said that the few who possessed goodwill were striving to 
improA e the available matenal and it was not the iicst 1 lie nulcnal which probably 
reinforced the British leadership m the Indian Army todiy came from the banks 
from behind the counter from planters and from evacuees from Hurm 1 and Milaya 
It was not trained material but it was the same raw material tli it had kept this island 
unconquered for a thousand years Today the young and \alijni gave their lives on 
every front and were we to put bitterness into the cup of s( rrow which their wives 
and mothers must Jnnk by decrying their husbands and sons 

Mrs Portal s remarks might do this much good that ihiy would arouse in every 
warm and magnanimous heart a determination to uphold iIk reputation of British 
women in India and to express their complete confidence in thi splendid leadership 
of British officers in the Indi m Army 

Squadron Leader Roger Falk said that he was in India only a matter of days ago 
— for such were the remarkable feats of ci\ il aviation— and he w is quite unashamedly 
and unrcpcntantly a fiim believer in the power and value nrojx-rly directed of 
individual effort He was impatient of the morass of dogma slogan and cliche into 
which Indian affairs — and particularly relationships between Indians and British— had 
fallen Nothing would be gained and no future assured if we were to depend on 
soulless, unimaginative and unreal formulz They must never eliminate the one 
vital fact that warmth of understanding and mutual respect could and did produce 
personal friendships personal efforts and personal contacts 

So far as Mrs Portal was prepared to concede inevitable handicaps of language 
shyness and personal anxieties and responsibility— as long as she conceded all that he 
could support her 

But he asked her and all present to follow him for a moment into vilbgc India 
In Eastern Bengal they could sec fraternization— spontaneous and unself-conscious — 
going on between Briush troops and Indian vil'ngcrs Here at least could l>c seen the 
true spirit of this age for there was no prejudice no preconceived notions dividing 
these ordinary simple people from each other 

The picture he tried to give m a recent broadcast of the fraternization aspect of our 
troops lives brought an interesting response from parents wives and sweethearts of 
men who were now serving in India wno wrote letters showing that among ordinary 
folk there w as not anything but a warm desire to co-operate and iinderstancT 

He was quite ccrum that this sense of personal aual responsibility, as he said in 
his broadcast, firstly to put out the lamps of evil and secondly to honour a common 
wealth responsibili^, was being appreciated by the ever growing numbers of Bntuh 
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troops in India There were, of courae, the gnimblcrf who wrote to their familiea 
and said how much they disliked it all — ^e dirt, die heat, the poverty and die deceit— 
but those people would grumble anywhere 

He felt that the effect of this service in India on the minds of hundreds of young 
men who had sensed something of India s problem would have an immense conse 

3 ucncc after the war when they returned home, or, as some might do, if they settled 
own there 

He thought Mrs Portal had been a little unkind and a little sweeping m her 
cnticism of her sex She was after all at home again and there was no luace like 
home be it London or the Northern Punjab He was greatly impressed dunng all 
the months he was in India this dme by the efforts, which were gathering consider 
able tempo that were bang made by European women (often long overdue for 
home leave or even a change of air in the hills) to idenufy themselves with India s 
war effort and no matter what colour or creed the community dedicated to winning 
the war in which they found themselves getting down to it with humour and 
patience They could not be smug or complacent about this but they could say that 
such pcrsoml example could do more than a hundred Government of India Acts or 
a thousand debates in the House of Commons or the Central Legislative Assembly 

Mrs Stent said that she aCTced with Mrs Portal that it was the lack of knowledge 
of the language which was the great drawback to ordinary friendship Most Indian 
women spoke English and girls who went out just married did not attempt to learn 
the language and really get close to India and make the permanent friendships among 
the Indian women as they did with other Englishwomen She herself was in the 
Central Provinces where everyone was very friendly but it was very easy to make 
mistakes due to lack of knowledge of language or customs It made all the difference 
to he in India as a child it was then like going home to go out as a bride and that 
might have prejudiced Mrs Portal m one way She was quite certain that Jack of 
knowledge of the language was the great stumbling-4>lock to friendship between the 
women of both races 

Mr R A Wilson sud that there was one criticism which he must make of the 
paper Mrs Portal spoke of a note of complacency regarding India amongst people 
interested in Indn in this country He wts aware that he was verging upon the 
political hut he did not think he could allow that statement to pass without protest 
because he thought it was very far from bang true People interested m India were 
stircly puzzled they might feel sad because the standards of administration which 
hail been built up dunng the last hiindretl years were in danger of falling away, 
but they ilso felt that it was inevitable They were certainly \ery far from being 
complacent 

With regard to the other point which had been the great theme of Mrs Portal s 
paper — ^whit she had called the obscuring of the human values — ^he hesitated to say 
anything about it because Mrs Portal only returned from India five months ago white 
he left India sixteen years ago returning for a few months fi\c years ago Five years 
was a long time but it was certainly not his feeling fi\c years ago that there was any 
obscuring of human values In his own Province the standard as regards intimacy 
Ix^twccn officials and Indians was he thought higher than in any other Province, 
and perhaps it was unwise to generalize from that He had however travelled over 
a good deal of India and did not get the impression that there was any such 
obscuratioiL 

He spent a week-end watching a collector talking to his villagers as one man to 
another and when he called on one Deputy Commissioner he found him in happy 
conversation with a prominent member of the Congress Party whom he had sentenced 
a year or two previously to two years imprisonment The fact that he had done so 
made no difference to their relations when the same gentleman was released from 
gaol he went to have breakfast with another Deputy Commissioner In India there 
was as it were a split personality in the case or officials a man was Deputy Com 
missioncr and he was also Smith Jones or Robinson, and hts position depended 
entirely on what Smith, Jones or Robinson was. He often had to say very hard 
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thirds to Indians, but if they were treated with courtesy and digm^ they did not 
feel any resentment whatever He was sure that this would be cooinmed by those 
who had district experience. 

The speaker was indined to think that Mrs Portal had been hard on English 
women m India Most of them could remember cases which would support her 
hypothesis, but they could remember many cases which would oppose it. Women 
bom old and young, were taking up work in hospitals with the greatest zeal and 
doing what they could to get under the skins of the men who were being treated by 
them 

He was very glad that Mrs Portal had the courage to tell the moving story of 
what was said to ncr in the hospital Most of them could tell similar stones of such 
incidents and they would always remam as treasured memories They should be 
very grateful to her for her paper 

Mr Edwin Haward thought that Mrs Portal was trving and, m his opinion very 
nghdy to shock them into nouang a very important factor in relauons with India 
and that was the need for seeing that those who went out to Indu to work or to scr\e 
should have a background of knowledge of the country before they went Mrs 
Portal s paper had done a good service in bringing this home He had lived in two 
international centres of the world — Geneva and bhanj^hji It was not difTicult for 
certain sections of the community but it was difhcuU for the tank and hie In 
Shanghai he found that the British kept with the Briush, the hrcnch with the hrench 
and very often this was due to economic causes He did nut think they were so bad 
at learning languages, but the truth of the matter was that there was not op{H)riunity 
for testing everybody s ability in that respect lie thought they should guard them 
selves against sweeping charges, and on the general question he thoroughly agreed 
with Mr Wilson regarding women in the bar East and in India Even m this 
country there were women who were not doing a hand s turn for the war hut tlicy 
were the exceptions which proved the rule for me rest and possibly u was the excep- 
tions which Mrs Portal had met 

Mis Veka Han nay said that Mrs Portal had raised points on which strong 
differences of opinion leading to controversy emerged Slic (the speaker) did not 
claim to be anything more than a fair sample of hundreds of Englishwomen who 
had passed varied and interesting years in India — that great country with a great 
future She would be a humbug if she did not state quite clearly that as the wile of 
a serving officer in India she felt that her primary duty was to run his house efficiently 
and comfortably for him Personal responsibility started with one s own private 
obligations 

At the same time any woman however average ought <o be attracfM m India by 
the great interest of the country with its anaent past, and the strivings of the people 
for advancement Her impression was that the reluctance sometimes shown by both 
Bntish and Indian to get together was often due to a sort of sh)ncss on both sides, for 
when friendships were formed they were lasting and sincere ones 

She would like to underline Mrs Portal s remarks about the Indian Army, fur she 
believed that in the matter of compamonship^in arms barriers were much more easily 
knocked down than elsewhere She noticed during nearly twenty years in India, 
slowly but surely from the point of view of regimental life warm understanding 
between the wives of Indian and British officers was developing 

She did not believe that Indu-Bntish rel iiins would ever flourish if there was a 
feeling of supenority on either side It was not always the fact as people in England 
seemed to believe, and as the music hall (fften suggested that the fault laid entirely 
or even mainly with the British clement. 

From repoits she had from people now in India, or who had lately returned to 
this country she beheved that a more cffccuve bond of understanding was being 
forged as a result of the Ja^esc menace and the very essenual co-operation that war 
produced When bombs tell m Calcutta they did not discriminate between Indians 
and British, and might they not hope that a love of freedom which was shared by 
both peoples would result in a permanent quickenmg of friendly personal relations? 
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Mrs PoKTAL, m rc^lymg on the diiCTwion, said that she would try to sum up all 
she had learnt iErom the critiasms and also to try to put in a nutshell what she meant 
on this quesuoD of human values A disunguished member of a medical mission had 
been able to give deuils of the Indian mihtary hospitals She was gbd that the men 
of goodwill whom the contended were not any too many m li^u, had been so 
successful m spite not havmg any great scope or good material ^e had an enor 
mous respect for Mrs Bell a fmines, and she was distressed that she had wounded 
her so deeply, and others m the aumence who felt as Mrs Bell felt Several speakers 
had menuoned the work of missionary ladies in India, and there she muld give her 
wholehearted agreement, they were ^e most wonderful people She had worked 
with five or six denommauons and had the great privilege oi seeing their work at 
first hand The subject of British women in India was a difficult and controversial 
one, as she had said, this was not quite the audience which she expected to address if 
she had any upportumty to speak, and it was much more to her own contemporaries 
to whom she wished to address these critiasms She had hoped her hearers would 
realize that things were not as they had been when they were working m India, 
they were not, and that was the whole meaning of what she was trying to say She 
had chosen her words with the utmost care On the question of complacency, she 
was deeply moved by some of the words spoken that afternoon, but sne did think 
there was a certain atmosphere of outraged virtue 

As a final summing up, all she would emphasize was the expression used by one 
speaker trying lo identify themselves, which was used in relation to the war raort 
Trying to identify oneself was quite different from imposing oneself, and it 
seemed to her that a great deal of splendid work done m India had been spoilt and 
not come to fruition because it had been imposed upon and not identified with the 
country and people She felt most strongly that, unless we could in the future live 
the same kind of life and have the same kind of feelings m India as we would m our 
own villages at home and go forward with the people of India, hand in hand it 
would be much better to quit India tomorrow This was the foundation of every 
thing she had tried to say 

As lo the question of whether the best type of people to offiLcr the Indian Army 
were being us^ it was not for her as a woman to gi\e opinions on military train 
ing What she meant was leadership and understanding and everything that was 
required an officer by his men There, again, she was in a difficulty, she could give 
chapter and verse for her criticisms but she could not do so in that mecung 1 hat 
was however, her opinion, and the opinion of others who were at present engaged on 
acuve service with Indian troops, that they were not getung the best type of officer 
and It was not fair, because they were such splendid troops 
She thanked her audience for their courtesy and kindness in listening, and she 
hoped they realized she was trying to bring back the pomt of view of her generation 
who loved India and who felt that there was no reason why we should not go forward 
together to a glorious future 

Sir Gilbert Wiles though not in agreement with all the views of the lecturer 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mrs Portal for her thoughtful and courageous 
paper This was seconded by Sir John Woodhead and accorded by applause 


AMERICA, BRITAIN AND INDIA 
By Henry S L Polar 

The newcomer to America is immediately impressed with an ardent realism which 
is renstered by the Press and platform alike Appeals to the American concept at 
freedom and liberty resound everywhere and upon every pubhc occasion The 
aazen is always made consoous of the American way of life It u dus constant 
em{^iaut upon noble purposes, this geocroiu enthusiasm for high ukals, wdudi has 
done so much to harmonize the many different and separate dements in tlk country s 
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life ai>^ hat helped to develop at an increasmg tempo a tense o£ American nationhood 
which, oolj a generatioa age^ teemed far dii^t from realizatioo and which u now 
of imm e ns e promise in die common task of world reconstruction 

Parallel with dm idealiim, which someomes shows itself in strange and contra 
durtory ways, is a pracocal shrewdness, at tunes narrovy and selfish, at other tunes 
establishing the balance between theory and practice 1 he contradictions in American 
life are thus frequent and often violent It is, therefore, diifacult for the visitor- 
even when born and bred in a culture which i« in spite of modihcations and changes 
the root and background of American culture — to generalize about Amcncan thought 
and opinion. These vary widely according to region and experience, according to 
tradition and inhentance, according to occasion and impulse 

The war has done much and is doing ever more to modity certain phases and 
aspects of American idealism Thus isolabonism has become im-reasiDgly unpopubr, 
and It should, in spite of the probable rcacbon of post war hiuguc lx well on the 
way to disappearance, as it has long since been m this country We can see a 
twofold result On the one hand u a growing willingness to accept responsibility 
proportionate to America s strategic importance tn the world of the future and to her 
superlauve participation m the war efiort for the common preparation by die United 
Nations of plans for post war reconstruction of a necessarily global character 

On the other hand, there emerges in some infiuentul quarters an over readiness 
to assert a right to interfere in the affairs of others without an adequate equipment 
of knowledge and experience These elements claim to have all the answers to all 
the questions, and so tend to embarrass international relations and cspcaally those 
with firitam towards whom they arc generally hypcrcrmcnl In no matter is this 
critical tendency more prominently or embarrassingly displayed than in the de 
nunciatioa of what is popularly spoken of as Briusn im[)crtalism — a denuncia 
tion which Ignores the entire history of the last forty years and the changes that arc 
proceeding even as the words arc pronounced, and which ignores equally certain 
imperialist tendcnacs in Amcncan life itself And m no asjx-ct of Britain s im^rul 
relations is it more formidably and aggressively expressed than ui the sub)ect of India 

M ISlNTEXfXETATlON 

In the first of a senes of articles contributed to The Tima in 1930 at the conclu 
Sion of a lecture tour in the Umted States, Mr Ldwai d Thompson wrote 

The firiush public does not realize how intense is the interest felt by 
America in the Indian situauon As an Lnglishman icinpurarily in America 
1 have been dragged into the controversy Very gready to my surprise 

I have found myself defending the Indian Government an experience which 
had befallen other Englishmen by no means of the imperialist type The 
difficulty is not to get a fair hearing but to correct the mass of mi$intcrpreta>‘ 
bon that underhes American thought about India 

Everywhere is the belief that history runs along a few regular hoes liable 
to repetition the events of 1776 arc being rc-cnacicd in India , there is -i Con- 

f ress there with a President there has b^ a salt tax agiution, which is the 
tamp Act agitation over again there has been a Nationa' Day of independ 
cncc The struggle is furmer simplified into one between a Saint and an 
Empire what Mr Gandhi says or is right and not to be questioned, what 
he wishes India wishes. 

That pride makes us hold on, that dc^ economic interests make us hold 
on, this IS believed The economics of the Indian situation cannot be 

explained by an Englishman except on the platform The Press has not the 
space for corrections The British case has to go by default. 

Refemng to an appeal m behalf of Indian independence signed by a number of 
weUrknown Amencao liberals, Mr 'ntompson, alter analysing the queer but char 
actenstic mixture of specious theory and distortCMj facts of which it was compoaed, 
says 

These distinguished leaders of Amcncan thought sec fit to dia&anchise all 
except the Extrenutt Wing, evidently holding that a majority (the Muslimt, die 
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Priaccs, the Liberals, and many former Congress leaders) has no rights 
To Its signatories this Appeal seems an incontrovertible documenL They 
assume as beyond controversy a number of highly controversial pomts Under 
the guise of impartiahty they )udge a case against a nauon wluch has given 
America manv proofs of its deep friendliness and desire for good relations. 

Throughout the controversy many American newspapers have upheld 
their own high traditions of fairness But the liberal Press has been solely 
unfair 

Bntish speakers and writers who have sinc% visited the \Jnited Sutes and have 
become familiar with this attitude towards Britain have been confronted with this 
same problem, deeply affecting An^o-Amcrican relations — and never more so than 
now when we are Allies engaged m a mortal conflict with the common enemies of 
freedom, whether in the East or the West It is an attitude which stands in the way 
of a betar understanding between the two great nations and of a warm. Arm and 
intimate mutual confidence 

Early in my recent visit to the States I was warned of this censorious attitude in 
certain cuclcs of opinion, based upon ignorance prejudice or propaganda mistn 
formation, by Mr S K Katcliffe a former editor or the Calcutta Statesman He was 
my immediate predecessor as editor, during the last war, of India the London organ 
of the British Committee of the Indian National Congress under Sir Wilbam Wedder 
burn s chairmanship No Englishman can speak with higher authority on the 
American point of view 

As recently as last November at the end of a short visit to America Mr Kingsley 
Martin one of tlic best known of our and imperialists, called attention to this un 
pleasant feature of Anglo American relations In an article in The Nation (New 
^ork) he says 

I must confess to an impatience with American critics of British policy in 
India who imagine that the Indian Congress is an elected body similar to the 
elected body of the same name in Washington who argue about a solution for 
India without having heard of Pakistan and who completely forget in de- 
manding freedom for Indians to inuuirc into the interests ot the Depressed 
Classes or of other minorities I really believe that many who arc vehement 
about India have in their minds an analogy with cightcenth-ccntury America 
1 hey ask why Britain docs not quit India, oblivious of the fact that at the 
present time ail the Indian parties including Congress agree in wanting Britain 
to defend India Some knowledge, 1 suggest is a necessary basis for the dis- 
cussion of any subject, even ol British imperialism 

I recognize among the various types of Britain s critics some who are not 
inspired by genuine liberalism I can take anything from informed critics 
who care about the hberty they demand But someumes I detect not so much 
an interest in India or in winning the war for the United Nations as a grop- 
ing toward an alternative impcnahsra that might easily prove no more decent 
and liberal than Britain s 

There has been growing suspicion in Congress circles and among Indian business 
interests voiced in unambiguous terms )ust before his arrest by Mr Gandhi that 
American concern in India s political affau-s the presence of American troops in 
India and the engagement of American technicians m Indian war plants, may presage 
an American imperialism designed to replace or to supplement Briush imperialism 
This has been one of the factors which na\e helped of late to damp down the ten 
dcncy, earlier manifested m the States, in the Press and on the platform to demand 
intervention m the ommous situation in India created by the outbreak of widespread 
sabougc followmg upon the detenuon of Mr Gandhi and other well known Congress 
leaders. 

Mr Emery Reves, m his recent book, A Democratic Manifesto^ deals inadcntdly 
and from another angle (as I have myself done repeatedly) with these suspiaoos of 
American and British moQvei He remarks pcnetratmgly 

We have seen Russia building in twenty yean an lodustnal orga n i z ation 
which took Eo^and, die United States and Germany more than a century to 
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build up Thu miracle will certainly diortly be repeated m India and in 
China We cannot itop thu evolution and cannot endeavour to keep indus- 
trial power conoentratea in the hands of certain individuals certain corpora 
tions, or certain nations by artificial means Such an attempt would almost 
certainly lead to explosuMis 

And however much Mr Wendell WiUkie may have e\oked cntiasm by hts easy 
assurance after a rapid flight to and from China (without visiting India) as to 
what the average man in Asia demands he has rendered a valuable service to 
both the East and the West m his newly published book One World in emphasizing 
Mr Reves warning 


The Othee Side op the Picture 

Another element in the cooling off of emotional appnls for American mter\en 
tion in Indo British affairs or for India s immediate independence has been the warn 
mg of better informed American publicists some of them distinguished I ibenls like 
Mr Herbert Agar — who has pointed out that very import! nt ns the Congress Partv 
IS It cannot pretend except upon an authontnrnn basis to rt present nil India nnd 
that in fact it cannot even honestly claim to speak for a ma|ority- Dr Rcinhnld 
Niebuhr and Mr Walter Lippmann Mn|or George Fielding Elliot has stressed Indn s 
strategic importance to the United Nations as well as her important and varied 
military contribution willingly given and constnntly increasing nnd hns reminded his 
countrymen and thinking Tndnns alike of the runouslv iinrcnlistic demands of 
Mr Gandhi nnd the All Indn Congress lenders The well known radio com 
mentators Mr H V Knltenborn and Mr Raymond C ram Swing nnd the widely 
rend columnist Miss Dorothy Thompson hn\c spoken on the same lines is well as 
the increasing number of well informed contributions from Indn of Ameririii news 
correspondents such as Mr Fdgnr Snow Mr Herbert Matthews and Miss C K 
Gumming after careful and widespread in\cstij,ations 

These arc in striking contrast with earlier pontifical utter inees such as those of Mr 
I ouis Fischer who somehow managed to pvc his readers the impression that he was 
actually at the centre of events at the time of the Cripps visit to India whereas he 
did not reach the country until several weeks later After a ccrnin irrounr of inquiry 
and whilst largely under the influence of a highly cmnrional regard for Mr Candhi 
(with whom he spent a whole week) hr derlired contrary to all the facts known to 
participants in the Cripps ncgotntinns that the mis ion had been dclil>rrirr?y 
sabotaged from Whitehall apart from what he d^ribed as the inherent insin 
centv of the proposals Mr Graham Spry Professor f oiipland and others who 
sought to undo the mischief wrought by Mr ^isrhrr s throbbing and partisan 
articles in the American Press hrlficd to pi ice the sitintiop in a mon realistic per 
sprctive hut it is always difficult to catch up with this kind of misrepresentation 
It has a pt^culnr fascination for those who with almost no historu background 
cannot think of Tndo-BnriKh relations otherwise than as a sustained attempt by 
BriLain to confuse opinion in India and abroad with a view to the mainti nance of 
her grip on India 

Other Writers 

Equally important from the point of view of the better information of the 
American public have been the contributions to fact and to realism by British 
publicists such as Mr Bertrand Russell whose ultra liberalism is unimpeachable Sir 
Norman Angell whose new book t^i thi People Know deserves another Nohel 
Prize He has rendered an invaluable service to Anglo-American understanding m 
his analysis of Amcncan concepts of British colonialism and by bis lucid demon 
stration of the sustained and constantly accelerating process of de impenalizauon both 
in Indn and in the British r>olonial Fitipirc similarly Lord Hailev s important 
article India in the Modem World m the April iQ4a issue of the American 
quarterlv review Foreign Affairs bnlhantlv illummates the subiect of Indo-Bntish 
political and economic relations today The Indian Section of the Bntish Infornn^ 
Services has helped invaluably by furnishing accurate 
requested 
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Yet another^nd perhapi an even more valuable— factor has been the contribu 
tions of American scht^art like Professor Alan Nevms of Odumbia University and 
Mr lames Truslow Adams, who have constantly drawn their compatnots attenoon 
to the immense complexity the Indian problem, the difHculcy of its quick scdunon, 
and the desirability of sympathetic and constructive thought, rather than cntiasm 
in the efforts by British and Indian leaders alike to find a soluaon that would 
contain within its framework the elements of unity and stability 

Another independent writer is Dr Gustav Stol^ a Swiss educated m Germany 
and now an Amencan citizen In This Age of FaMe he has dealt faithfully witn 
a well known American impressiomst writer who had described British economic 
relations with India as booty loot 
Dr Stolpcr wntes pungently 

Now, finally he Has made his meaning dear investment equals booty, 
loot Never mind that this investment (furnishing India with money on the 
favourable terms of British guaranteed credit, the cheapest in all Asia) is 
shown to have created by far the largest irngaaon system on earth, 
which is important because it atwhshes threat of famine and a colossal rail 
way system in which alone j^i5o 000 000 of British capital is invested Indian 
railways carry over 500 000 000 people a year If China possessed a system of 
communications like that of India the history of China in recent years would 
have been very different Well better sock to famine floods internal 

wars dcfencclessncss against foreign aggressors, rather than be preserved by 
600 Englishmen and the Briush Navy ! 

Nor can I omit reference to the admirable service to Ihdia Britain and America 
by Indian speakers such as the Indian Agent-General Sir Gir^a Bajpai Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon Sir Samuel and Lady Runganadhan Begum Shah Nawaz Sir Rama 
swami Mndaliar and Sir Zafrullah Khan Another distinguished Indian contribute^' 
is the well known journalist Mr T A Raman whose book, What Does Gandht 
Want? conn ins a valuable collection of accurate and recent material revealing the 
workings and the changes of the Mahatma s mind on a variety of controversial 
subjects upon many of which he often appears to speak under the influence of others 
no better informal thereon and not seldom a great deal less sincere 

A Lecture Tour in Canada 

I come now to my own modest contribution to the promotion of better Anglo- 
American understanding It resulted from my offer with that object in view in the 
middle of 1940 to undertake an unofficial and personal lecture tour in America deal 
ing with India and the war I had thought my past career would be recognized I 
was in the most intimate and trusted collaboration with Mr Gandhi throughout the 
last ten years of his South African period during which I shared the sorrows and 
sufferings of his countrymen as though they had been my own Then there were my 
close association with him Gokhalc C F Andrews and one or two others in the 
long campaign for the abolition of the evil system of indentured labour my some 
what unique contacts in various capacities with Indian affairs, mostly from the 
inside of Indian social and politick life over a period of nearly forty years All 
these considerations 1 had thought might spare me the imputation of being a 
notorious British impenahst and a thinly disguised British official spokesman 
But I had reckoned without the sustained ef^ts of hostile influences m E^ngland and 
America which prevented my reaching the States until late in 1941 

In the interval I spent tome months in Canada where I lectured and broadcast 
largely under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs My 
talks m the Dominion were well received by an Empire community which had 
known how to reach agreement between its divergent linguistic cultural and re 
ligious elements and thereby to achieve its present status of equal partnership with 
Britain and the other Dominions in terms of the Statute of Westminster 

Inadcntally Sir Norman Angell relates how almost impossible he has found it 
to coniince Amencan audiences of the intelligentsia type of the factual diaracter 
and the substantial reality of Dominion indepcnacDoe, including the right of secession 
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fr«n the Bntuh Comnunwealth TIict listen almost with incredulity when re- 
mmdod that the King of Canada, advised by his Canadian Ministers, did not declare 
war against Germany until some days after the King of England had bem similarly 
advised by his Bntim Ministers and that the King of Canada, again as advised by 
his Canadian Ministers, declared war against Japan some d^s before the King of 
England, similarly advised by his British Mmistcrs, did so They arc sure that mere 
must be a snag in it somewhere For the British imperialists arc far too smart to 
have surrendered thar nght and power to exploit a British territory I Indeed there 
seems to be something of an mfuiority complex in this suspiaon and even fear on 
the part of some Amencans of being out smarted by the subtle Brmsh I 

My Canadian audiences, however, were genuinely and sympathetically interested 
in my objective description of the steps that were taken in and have been continued 
since, 1917 by Bnush and Indian leaders alike to enable India to reach the same 
status of equal parmcrship in the British Commonwealth of Nations Equally intcr 
ested were they to Jeam that the only Indian leader who from actual personal ex 
pcricncc in one of the overseas British terntoncs had had the advantage of observing 
the circumstances and methods of the transfer of power from Bntam Erst to a self 
govermng colony and later to an autonomous and mdependent Dommion (though 
without having appreciably benefited from his opportunity) was Mr Gandhi himself 
I also took occasion to raise with the Provincial Government of British Columbia 
within whose immediate function the matter lay, and with the Dommion Govern 
ment, who however had no jurisdiction to legislate independently the quesUon. of 
the status of the British Indian community ol about 1 000 (mostly Sikhs) in the Pro- 
\ incc who are still deprived of every franchise — mumapal provincial and Dominion 
alike — in common with other Orientals whether Bntish or not and whether or not 
born in the Province Unfortunately just when there scenrd to he a jx>ssibihty that 
the question might be favourably considered by the Provincial and Dominion Govern 
ments, the trag^y of Pearl Harbour occurred releasing much pent up (and hardly 
concealed m normil times) anti-Oricntal feeling on the Pirifir Coast lx>th in Canada 
and in America Fortunately that veteran of Indian cxfKTJtnci Sir Robert Holland 
who now resides in retirement at Victoria Vancouver Ishnd is keeping India s fltig 
flying and the matter will be raised again, I am sure whene\er n suitable occasion 
presents itself 


Indian PaopArANOiSTs in U S A 

My subsequent tour in the United States lasted for some fourteen monihs and I 
thus had an invaluable opportunity of learning something of Americin British rela 
tions and of famihanzing myself with the general American poini of view at first 
hand It has been a great prmicgc for me and I ha\e relumed with a very great 
and growing admiration for the Amencan people But I am bound to confess that 
I soon discovered for myself that much of what Mr Fdward 1 hompson had described 
in 1930 remained substantially true especially as regards the attitude of the so<allcd 
Liberals 

They arc howescr not altogether to be blamed With rare exceptions they have 
had no contact dirca or indirect with Indian affairs They have depended for years 
almost unquestioningly upon the distortions of Indian histor) and of Indo-British 
political and economic relations presented to them skilfully and eloquently m a 
vinety of ways mainly by embittered Indian propagandists These have usually and 
voluntarily exiled themselves from their Motherland since early youth and mostly 
ha\e no intention of returning there to pby rh-nr part in their country s cmancipaUon 
from the so much disliked British rule Even when at home they had very limited 
experience of Indian social economic and political conditions and they have since 
obviously done little to broaden their knowledge and bnng it up to date Bcuig 
themseUes emotionally overwrought, they have eagerly appreciated and taken ad 
vantage of the sympathetic but uncntical response to their tragic tales of unrelieved 
Bnam oppression on the part of their Ammcan hearers, often brought up on an 
emotional dietary of ill-digested Anglo-American history and other complicated 
prqudices 

Widbout ducxmnting thar very real patnotum, 1 cannot hdp fedmg that many 
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ol these propagandists have none too scrupulously capitalized upon this emotionalunc 
accompanied as it u so frequently by an almost incredible ignorance of even ele 
mentary facts relating to India One well known Indian writer and lecturer, havinj 
fatmlianzcd himself with American political phraseology uses his peculiar facility o 
speech to flatter his audiences by reminding them of the services rendered to th 
Republic by its Founding Fathers and so draws an immediate and sympathen 
response to his obvious analogy with Mr Gandhi Mr Nehru and their ccdfeaguca 
He has no knowlcdM whatever of the immense ointribuuons, long bcfwe thei. 
advent upon the political scene, to the task of nation building made by modcri 
India s real Founding Fathers — Dadabhai Naoroji, W C fionner)ee Suren 
dranath Banerjea, Ranade Phirozeshah Mehta Cokbale Subrahmania Aiyar Bad 
ruddin Tvcbji and other pioneers not to forget their British collaborators Hume 
Cotton Wedderburn and Annie Besant Fven Tilak is forgotten 

Another Indian spokesman as constantly uses familiar American democratic 
terminology, but is discreetly silent regarding the authontanan practices of the 
High Commands of the ma]or politicnl parties A third whilst in private con 
vcrsation agreeing that it was a first-class blunder that the Cnpps proposals were 
rc)ected docs not hesitate to belittle them in public and recently explained in 6 ooo 
words, in a well known anti British liberal magazine the many excellent 
reasons for regarding those proposals as a fraud and a delusion and for justifying their 
rejection A fourth delights to denounce the political opponents of the Congress 
Party as traitors to the country and to smear those participating in the Viceroy s 
Council as the British Viceroy s sloogcs Incidentally the Viceroy s Counal is 
persistently and almost invariably spoken of as the British Government and few 
seem to realize that it is composed or ten Indians (out of fifteen members) drawn from 
public life some of them former members of the Congress Party When this fact xs 
noted hand picked is the least of the contemptuous terms applied to them 

British Pledges 

These and other propagandists base for years had the field almost entirely to 
themselves for most British speakers who have only a general knowledge of Indian 
affairs ire ill-equipped to answer the many misstatements or to place the facts in 
anything like their nght propiortions The anti British propagandists have per 
sisicntly sought to justify extremism and intnnsigcncc in Indn by asserting that 
British promises are worthless For were not firm promises of Dominion status to 
become opentne immediately thereafter made by Britain during the last war and 
were they not notoriously and flagrantly violated when the war was over and the 
need for Indian military and monetary assistance no longer existed^ If you point to 
the actual language of the Montagu Declaration of 1917 insist that it was the only 
formal and binding pledge by Britain during the last war and explain the steps taken 
to carry it out if you show Indian reactions at the time and thereafter to have been 
mainly criticisms of its vagueness and indefiniteness and of Britain being the self 
constituted judge of the rate of constitutional progress and qf the steps themselves as 
taken with too little imagination and over-cautiousness — too little and too late — 
you are met with blank bwildcrmcnt and c\cn with incredulity on the part of many 
of your liberal hearers They strongly suspect vou of deliberatclv putting forward 
a pro-British or a legalistic case howexer ohjcctixcly you have sought to place before 
them the real facts and their accompanying circumstances 

Manifesto Signatures 

An interesting illustration of the irresponsibility of many Amencans quite honest 
and well intennoned men and women in dealing with Indian affairs came to my 
direct notice some months ago There appeared in The New YorJ^ Times ^nerally 
a fnendlv and sympathetic paper a full page advertisement containing a long and 
vigorous appeal to the American public (obviously at the suggestion of the India 
League of Amenca) advocating Amencan intervention to resolve the impasse in 
India following on the Cnpps visit siocx Indians could no longer be expected to 
believe Bntish promises Fot were not large promises made by Bntain to India 10 
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the last war, and was it not because India realized that nothing was done to imple- 
meni them for two years after the war ended that her peoples had gone into rebellion? 

The document was signed by some of the best known and most highly respected 
Liberals, not one of whom, when hu signature was sought, appeared to recall that no 
Indian of equal distinction has since 1921 been eligible for American citizenship, 
being a despised, disliked or distrusted Oriental One of the signatca-ics, a fwmer 
missionary m India, whom 1 knew and whom 1 asked why he had sign^ such an 
appeal based on an obvious falsificauon o£ fact, at once admitted that, ot course, the 
basic statement was untrue, and then somewhat shame facedly added that he had not 
even read the document before authorizing the appending of his signature 

Another signatory was the eminent editor of a well known Radical weekly and 
the New York correspondent of an even better known English Liberal daily I wrote 
to him asking him to quote to me the exact reference for the basic statement around 
which the appeal was built up His reply amazed me, for he rcfcrrcii me to the 
author of the appeal that well known authority on Indian affairs- Mrs Pearl 
Buck I Yet a ilurd a well known lawyer chanced to be my chairman at an im 
portant mcctmg in New York shortly after In the course of my address I took ihc 
opportunity without referring to him by name, to describe the falsehood and the 
fallacy underlying the appeal and to express my astonishment and indignation at the 
irresponsibility and the unjustifiable ignorance displayed in such critical times by its 
signatories who were nevertheless seeking to change the face of history At the close 
of the mcctmg this gendeman returned to the platiorm and asked me in some con 
fusion Did I sign that? I never c\cn saw itl I replied You surely did sign 
it Now what arc you going to do about it^ So far as 1 know neither he nor any 
other ot the signatories who had been approached by myself or by British friencli 
c\er publicly dissociated themselves from the suicmcnt Perhaps it was too much to 
cx()cct a public admission of error in such a matter — deeply though it might affect 
Aiiglo-Amcncan relations — ^from a group of well meaning academic persons intcllcctu 
ally con\mced of theu right to assert bmding opinions in matters of wide human 
rcljuoiis and m the setdement of world problems We ha\e such persons among 
ourselves, so wc need not be too censorious of others I 

The USA Tour 

During my fourteen months stay in the country I toured widely — in the Last the 
Mid West the West and the deep South-giving lectures group talks and radio 
addresses and contributing occasionally to the daily and the ticriodical Press seeking 
to place up to-date facts before the public (usually completely ignorant of even the 
most elementary tacts relating to India s magnificent war effort) and to correct loo*c 
writing and inaccurate statements on Indian affairs My audiences were very varied 
both m size and quality They included university and college gatherings — professors, 
lecturers and students labour conferences, breakfast and luncheon clubs (Rotary, 
Lions Kiwanis and others), professional and busmess groups (bankers, lawyers, 
engineers men and women) rcbgious gatherings and special groups and confer 
cnccs arranged by orgamzations of which 1 am a member in this country I spoke 
from pulpit and platform and at round table discussions either alone or in debate 
Frequently, being an Englishman, 1 was specially asked to put forward the specific 
ally Bntisn viewpoint on Indian affairs My radio talks were local, regional nation 
wide and overseas I interviewed personally many of the best known and most 
influential columnists, editorial writers, public speakers and special correspondents 
dealing with world affairs, as well as radio commentators 

In general, I found the groups of business and professional people more satisfac 
tory and responsive than the academic groups The former, realizing that they had 
little factual knowledge of situations outside their ordinary experience absorbed with 
avidity plam statements of fact put to them without rhetoric in a reasonable per 
spcctive dispassionately and m a nonpartisan spirit. Accustomed as they were, by 
training and experience, to deal with trie difficulties of human problems in the indi 
vidual and in the larger soacty upon lines of tnal and error they would draw their 
own practical cxmdusions, without troubling about catchwords and without over 
much thcorizmg, simplificatioo or reference to inapplicable analogies 
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Thb AcADBkac Gioun 

I must also admit) however* that the academic groups* too* always gave me a very 
fneodly hcanag And here* too* especially m the light of Mr Gandhis repeated 
changes of nuim and his unrealistic attitude when confronted with the prospect of 
hi5 country s invasion and the final destrucuon of all her hopes and aspnations for 
generations to come* there has been a growing element of impatience and critiasm 
concermng the impractical and unstabte hanefimg of afiairs by the Congreu Party 
leadership and the mtransigcnce of the Muslim League under Mr jinnah. Theoreu 
cal arguments for the imn^iate independence of India* the obvious absurdity of the 
quit India slogan* the sorry spectacle of widespread efioru to sabouge the war 
efiort of the United Nations* with American soldiers* airmen and tcchnicunt actually 
in India and liable to bear the consequences* have made responsible American 
Liberals a great deal more cauuous than formerly m assiumng without cxaminanon 
that all the fault lay with the Bnush and none with the noble protagomsts of Indian 
freedom at the head of the major Indian paitics 

As an illustration of this more cautious tendency 1 may pomt to the fact that I was 
able in a short speech* to persuade the Student Dcbatmg Soacty of Yale University 
to reject a motion favourmg Amencan intervention in India. And 1 found a grateful 
response from his faculty colleagues when at another umvcrsity I turned the tables 
somewhat ruthlessly upon one of the lecturers who had been notoriously anti British 
1 have observed too* a growing tendency to com^e with the position and the aspira 
tions of ilic Depressed Classes m India those of the Negroes of the Southern States 
whose white people deeply resent Northern mtervcntioo in their colour problem It has 
been an immense eye-opener to many to be shown the extent of the social revolution 
in India symbolized by the inclusion in the Viceroy s Council of an Untouchable* 
silting side by side and exercising powers equally with his high-castc compatriots 
And I liavc been able to show convmcmgly from the repeat^ statenicnis of Mr 
Uandhi himsclt during more than twenty years, and from those oi other Indian 
leaders of varied political loyalties* that the communal problem is a very real one and 
not merely a Bnush-crcatecl hciion and that it has got steadily (and of late rapidly) 
worse within my own cxpcncnce since 1 first visited India in 1909 

1 have repeatedly — and latterly almost invariably — ^had ^ response from my 
audiences that they were grateful for my presentation of facts and circumstances 
(brought up lu date and not twenty and more years old and now irrclexam) with 
which tlvey had previously been unacquainted* that this wevk was value m 
removing popular ignorance ot a problem of unsuspected ramificaaons and com 
plexity and m helping to improve Anglo-American understanding and that some 
thing like it should be continued in order to bring the two countries into a closer 
relationship by the removal 0/ grounds of suspicion and by the establishment of a 
better appreciation of each other s difficulties 

Whilst the collapse ot the noting and the sabotage movement that followed upon 
Mr Gandhi s arrest produced a defimte mutmjg of the mtervenuomst slogans* cmoQon 
was again worked up widely by his recent last, only to be lulled once more by its 
failure Such cmotumal outbursts, however* arc liable to recur and to raise a storm 
of passion and prejudice which* under the influence of propagandists not all of them 
Indian patriots or misguided Liberals* but also enemy agents eagerly seeking to 
exploit seemingly favourable occasions to sow dissension b^wcen dose allies may 
easily take an unfriendly direction if not immediately and adequately countered 

The Need for Enuchtenment 

In these arcumsunccs 11 seems essential that those charged with the improvement 
of inter Allied relauons should send to or keep in the Umted States s^kers and 
writers, British and Indian* offiaal and unofficial duly qualified to deal objccDvcly 
and symparhcucally with Indian national aspu^tions, to show what has been done by 
joint indo-Bnush effort to fulfil them, and to mdicate ckarlv and iinccrcly what 
remains to be done, primarily by Indians themselves* to enable India to enjoy the 
tndependeacc uoder a constitution of her own dcvismg which has been unambigu- 
ously pronused her at the end of hostihties and has been rqieatcd and reaffirmed 
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before a watching world by the highest British authondes speaking in the name and 
on behalf of the umted British people of all parties 

Some of those high authondes should, m addiuon, remember that when addressing 
the British public, cither through the Press, the platform, the broadcasdng service or 
Parlia me nt, they arc also addressing America 1 hey should, therclure, be extremely 
careful m the use of certain phrases such as the Bridsh Empire, which bear quite 
a difiercnt meaning there from what they do here or which are hablc to the intcrpre 
tadon of what we have we hold We have no need to invite the attribuuon of 
simster or selfish modves on our part But the days when the Bndsh Informauon 
Services felt obhgcd to go caudously, lest they run the riik of being charged with 
propaganda agitation and of undue mtcrtcrcncc in America s internal affairs, arc 
rapidly possmg, and a much more courageous approach in the handling of this urgent 
situation IS, m my opmion, called for and wiU really be widely wdcomed m the 
United States Our many friends there will be glad to ha\c their hands strengthened 
Now that America is coming to realize a growmg interest in the wcllare of other 
peoples and is increasmgly wiUmg to pardcipatc m the creadon of a new and true and 
stable world order, the greater is &e sense of responsibility with which she 1$ approach 
ing her self-chosen task In the paper read before this Associauon recently by Sir 
Rainaswami Mudaliar, an mteresdng quotadon was made from a statement of Mr 
Sumner Welles, the Under-Sccrctary of State a year ago, in which he righdy 
declared that the age of imperialism is ended Just two months ago, Mr Sumner 
Welles, replying to an appeal by Professor Perry on behalf of certain groups and 
organizauons sununed up the Indian situation and America s proper attitude towards 
It as follows 

You also mendon our failure to mediate in Indian affairs as a cridcism 
of the Department of State The present military situauon in the I ar Last is 
one m which all of us including the people of India, face gra\c perils Ihc 
future consututional status of India is a tremendousiy complicated and delicate 
problem The United Slates Go\crnmcnt is of course anxious to give full 
assistance to its soludon 1 he people of India have been most solemnly assured 
that as soon as the neccssincs of war permit they will be given the opportunity 
to choose freely the form of government they desire Wise men, vitally con 
cerned both with the welfare of the people ot India and with the defeat of our 
enemies, may differ as to the possibility of lighting tlie war and solvmg India s 
historic problems at the same time But to make aedve intervention in the 
Indian situauon a test of liberalism, as some have done presupposes a defimdon 
of liberalism which, I must confess, is beyond my comprehension 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Aisociadon was held at St Eriiun s, Westminster, b W 1, on 
Thursday, June 3, 1943, when Mr H S L Polak read a paper entitled America, 
Bntam and India The Hon Sir Ramaswanoi Mudaliar, x c 5 i presided 

The Chaixman said that the lecturer was well known on the platform of the Asso' 
riatinn and had taken part ui many of the meetings and discussions Mr Polak had 
had exceptional opportumties of understanding tlie Indian political situation he was 
one of the few stiU remaining who knew Mr Oandhi m the old South African days, 
he had followed I ndian poUucs ovcT a pcTiod of three decades, not only Gandhi and 
Congress politics, but alM) other schoob of poliucal thought in India, esp^Uy the 
Liberal Kh^ol of thoughL Mr Polak held a watching briei at the Round Table Con 
fercnce, and no speaker could be better versed in Indian poUucs or Indian pc^tical 
opinions 

He had not been a casual visitor to tbe Umted States, he had spent two years 
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vuibng the North Amencan continent, lecturing speaking, disputating with indi 
viduais groups and large audiences, and he bad had exceptional opportunities of 
knowing Amencan trends of thought and opinions, and he would now present a pic 
ture of me inter relationship of the three countries 

Mr PoLAK then read his paper 

Mr Godfrey Nicholson, u p , wrote expessmg his regret that Parliamentary 
business kept him from the meeting He added I feel sure that the meebng will 
listen to Mr Polak s paper with the utmost interest It seems to me to be one of the 
most important contributions ever made on the subject Reading between the lines 
I am convinced that Mr Polak has done a great service both to this country and to 
India by his recent tour But the mam impression left on my mind is the unpleasant 
one that ignorance about India is almost as great in this country as it is in America 
Every word that he says about the lack of comprehension in America applies with 
equal force here 

May I venture to suggest that inspired by Mr Polak 5 magnificent work in the 
United States the East Iimia Association should give serious thought to what might 
be done in this country to instruct the great masses of the electorate in the realities of 
the Indian situation? My own recent experience has been that the public here really 
do wish to know something about what appears to them to be the complicated tangles 
of the Indian problem I do not bclic\e tnat it would be beyond the capabilities of 
the able membership of the East India Association to suggest or initiate a modest 
campaign which might do for Great Britain what Mr Polak and a few others have 
dune for America 

Captain Gasmans m p offered his congratu) itions to Mr Polak on one of the 
most thoughtful and comprehensive papers to which he had listened for a long timc^ 
they were all indebted to him for the work he had carried out in the Umted States 
and Canada 

The Chairman and himself had recently returned from America where they 
attended the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations and after that they had 
a varied experience in Canada and the United States of the reactions towards the 
Indian question The first point he would like to make was the extreme importance 
of American understanding of what was at stake m India today His own view was 
that if there was to be any basis of a new world relationship the cornerstone was 
Anglo-American understanding and friendship If the British and Americans who 
haa the same basis of law, the same views on democracy and freedom, and spoke the 
same language could not agree then what hope was there of agreement witn Russia 
or China or the other nations which were allies today ? 1 he greatest pomt of nus- 
understanding was on what the Americans loosely called imperialism or a new 
word which mey were using colonialism, and although for the moment the agita 
Uon regarding India had died down he thought it would recur and too many steps 
could not be taken to bring about a full understanding of the facts 

There were some facts about America which must be appreaated the first was 
the almost unbelievable and fnghtemng ignorance of the whole subject of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations He actually saw in an Amencan paper a comment that 
after what Canada had done for Great Bntam wc should cease to tax her — this 
by a man who signed himself a professor of history • Almost everybody in America 
bdievcd that India made a contribution to the British Exchequer It was quite 
honestly believed that Great Britain rccci\ ed materials from the Empire without pay 
ing for them not one Amencan in thousands had heard of the Statute of West 
minster and did not know what it implied 

The second factor was that Amencans had a much more emotional appeal to almost 
every question than the British had, almost a personalized appeal They saw evenu 
in terms of personalities, and events m India were largely pvsonalizcd around Mr 
Gandhi 

The next factor was that there was in the Umted States a definite secQon of the 
populauon which was anti British — irrevocably and quite unquesuonably anti BnOsh 
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How Jig diu aecnon was he could not say, dicrc was the old Insh populauon, ihe 
curious thing being that many of the second third generation appeared more bitter 
than their fathers or grandfathors Then there were the people who had been brought 
up on a dist(M‘ted history book The two wars which America fought before the Civil 
War were against this country, and the war of i8ia (which nobody m this country 
knew anything about) was to them a very great struggle 

The trouble with that section of the population was that it did affect politics The 
people in Great Bntam who were anu American did not affect our foreign policy, if 
we wanted to make any arrangement with the United States such fcchng as there 
might be would not have the slightest effect The anti British sentiment in America 
could not be analyzed He tackled one such individual and said to him that pre 
sumably the best news he could hear was that the Germans had overrun Great 
Britain, the British Empire had disappeared, and so on and the man replied Oh 
no I would not agree with that Well said Captain Gammans I suppose 
you agree that every nation in the world needs friends Who are your best friends 
France? No not now Germany? Good heavens no Russia? No 
Well, who do you trust the most? Oh well you are the only people we really 
trust Yet the anti Bntish sentiments continuously recurred One never heard a 
word said about the Dutch Empire or the Portuguese Empire, or the French Empire 
At the same time as the anti British agitation was going on the Amcncan administra 
non was guaranteeing the return of Madagascar to France This section of ano 
British feding must be remembered 

On Sunday morning he was invited to meet a number of very well meaning 
Americans who proposed to form themselves into 1 group to find a solution for the 
problem of India 1 hey invited him to speak after two hours having shown the most 
abysmal ignorance of the situation He asked if anyone among the gathering knew 
the meaning of any one of the following expressions Swaraj Sikhs, Pakistan Was 
he talking about people Acts of Parliament or mineral water? Nobody knew to 
what he referred and he said that if there was a similar gathering in London to tackle 
the solution of one of the great problems of the United Slates— the problem of the 
Negro— which had to admit that they had never heard of Lincoln s Gettysburg speech 
or the Mason Dixon line they would not consider such a group competent to give 
ad\icc on the Negro problem The group agreed and dcaded to dissolve I That was 
the background 

What were they to do about it^ The point with regard to lectures was admirable 
but they should Ik given by lecturers not from this countrv but from India The 
second point he would like to raise was a question which he put forward in the House 
of Commons two weeks ago and that was that representatives of the grand Fourth 
Indian Division should be brought to this country and sent to America Nothing 
would do more to make the American people realize that there was such a thing as 
the Indian Army than if they could sec some of them Americans simply did not 
believe that two millions of men had enlisted voluntarily and had covered them 
sch cs w ith gloi 7 on every field 

With regard to propaganda generally he did not know whether the radio or the 
press was the mostpotent weapon of propaganda in this country in the United States 
It was the film Tncrc was no national press no national broadcasting in America 
as there was here but everybody went to the movies , and if there could be some 
films dealing with India with Indian political life, Indian soaal life the British con 
ncction with India with some of the great statesmen of India dramatized it would do 
a tremendous amount of good Two films shown recently in America had por 
trayed British life m a way whole boatloads of lecturers could not do 

There were other directions, but the chief point he would like to make was the 
lack of authoritauvc statements on the present position in India and above all on 
Bntish relations with India Americans always tended to over simplify a problem, 
and when they found it was complicated they tended to lose interest in it So long as 
they could regard Indu as a country struggling for freedom which the BriOsh would 
not give they were interested but when mere were complicatiotis they lost mterest. 
There should be authontative statements from three sources, first of all from the 
Bntish Government, and especially from the Pnme Mimster himself He should state 
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that the Atlantic Charter applied to India and every part of the Britiih Common' 
wealth and in fact, our intentions towards India and every Colony were far more 
specifically laid down in the Statute of Westminster than m tne Atlantic Charter We 
had in the Dominions the goal to which eveiy part of the Bntish Empire was now 
moving and m many cases moving very quickly That must come from the Prune 
Minister himself partly because o? his presage and partly because of hts previous 
attitude towards India and the India Act 

The second dedaratton should come from the Government of India itself Both the 
Government of India and the India Office must realize that it was not enough merely 
to do things, even if they were done honesdy the world must be told they were bemg 
done in a way it could understand Why could not someone from the Government 
of India tell tne world that Mr Gandhi and the Congress Party were in gaol at this 
moment because they put themselves there, and they could come out tomorrow morn 
ing if they would agree to do two things the first being that they would pubbely fore 
swear the campaign of sabotage of the Indian war effort, and the second that they 
would nve guarantees to co-operate with the other Indian parties in finding a solutton 
to the c^dlock The Government of India should put the onus on Mr Gandhi We 
had lost the propaganda iniuative in India he thought it would be lost in this country 
In other words, sympathy and understanding swung away from the Congress Party 
after their failure to co-operate with Cripps now it had swung back, and the Govern 
ment of India should take steps to clarify the position m words that the ordinary man 
could understand 

The third authoritative statement should be made by Indian statesmen themselves 
He bcliLvcd that the whole of this problem of India m the finality came down to one 
very simple thing and that was sincerity We should say You either believe things 
when we say them or you don t When we — that is the British people — and the 
overwhelming percentage of the House of Commons get up and say that it is our 
desire and our ambition that India shall enpy complete and full self government the 
right to walk out of the British Commonwealth if they so wish do you or don t you 
believe us If we arc not believed we had better start again but if you do believe us 
then why not say so? This was the whole crux not merely of our rclattons with 
America but the whole of the British conneetton with India 

If the Indian statesmen of all parties would be prepared to issue some statement 
of that sort in which they were prepared to acknowledge British sincerity it would 
do much to clanfy the posiuon not only here but m the Umted States and ^roughout 
the world 

Speaking personally he was an unrepentant believer in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations He regarded it as the only successful intcrnaUonal order which had ever 
happened He did not think it needed any apology it was an international order 
uhich for one long year stood in tlic breach and saved all that remained throughout 
the world of hlaertv and decency The Bntish could not have done it alone if it 
had not been for the British Empire the swastika would not only be fiymg over 
Buckingham Palace but over c\ery capital city in the world This was his own 
personal belief but he would regard the greatest achievement of the British Empire 
the attainment by India of complete and full self government We should then be 
able to point to a record to which no nation had e\cr been able to point— that in 
150 years wc had gone into India to find anarchy and disumty but had achieved what 
she had never before attained, complete umty and complete self government 

Mr Chinna Dukai said that he had a special grouse with regard to people who 
went about distoitmg facts either m America or in this country they might be 
tempted by a very high sense of bitterness to say things which were not quite true, 
but if they felt very strongly about India their place was certainly in India If they 
renounced their home their kith and km their culture and civilization and settled 
down in a far-ofi country without any idea of returning to their own country he 
could not remain silent if they talked politics of a kind which gave a very misleadmg 
impression throughout the whole world 

Mr Polak had referred to his countrymen who had settled down m America and 
had done some mischief but his own mmd went back to the Indians who had settled 
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in thu country and had made themselves a nuisance in more ways than one He 
knew men who had setded here for fifteen yean or more who did not want to leave 
England havmg enjoved the benefit of ail that went with liberty and frccd<Mn, and 
he was a sh a m ed of mem and hoped that when they listened to such speeches as 
those made by Mr P(^ak and Captain Gammans their tense of proportion would 
return and wlule they remained in this country they would work for the good of the 
whole world and not for the party spirit 

Dr Auce Pennell wished to emphasize the ignorance cxisung in this country 
Not very long ago a woman wnter was speaking to a meeting on independence for 
India she asked her if she had ever been to India and if she knew anything about it 
The reply was no, so Dr Pennell asked how she dared to speak on the subicct and 
the lady replied that if she knew nothing about it she could say what she thought I 
Such people did a very great deal of harm in this country The disgruntled Indians 
who came here and were paid to make propaganda against Britain were the same 
kind of people who were found in Amcnca These people were believed by the 
Amencans because America had a kind of complex about Bntam, and if any Indian 
was ready to talk against Bntam he was very well received She had been m 
Amenca and knew to her cost how annoyed an audience became if it was told how 
much Britain had done for India and that there were mutual advantages in the 
connection 

Another trouble was that the journalists in this country and Amcnca instead of 
talking about the Indian war effort or the two million volunteers talked about Gandhi 
and his 2 ozs of lime juice daily because they sought to make a sensation If they 
could convert the journalists and make them talk of realities and not of hysterics a 
very great deal would be achieved 

Mr S K Ratcliffe said that Mr Polak s specific suggestion for increasing the 
understanding of Bntam and India in the United States bv sending more speakers 
both Bndsh and Indian was affected by one practical difficulty He was in the U S 
during the whole time of Mr Polak s visit and they had both naturally taken note of 
the several statements made in London with regard to sneakers on the other side of 
the Adantic Since then he was informed a strict rule had been laid down that no 
speakers were allowed to go except in response to definite invitations Such invita 
tions were actually not few m number and they could be influenced 

His own experience over a great many years led him to disagree with Captain 
Gammans as to the character of the addresses on India for which there was 1 demand 
Audiences he believed were ready to welcome informed speakers Most of them did 
not like an Englishman to abuse his own Government 

He agreed with Captain Gammans as to a change in public sentiment about India 
since the Cnpps Mission At that time undoubtedly opinion was strongly in favour 
of the British effort and critical of the Congress leaders, but there had been a slip back 
from that position It was to be rcgrettcu that the Mission hid been followed by a 
period of official inaction Sir Stafford doubtless felt when he left India that he could 
do no more The appointment of a new Viceroy would provide an opportunity for 
the greatly needed fresh starL 

He wished he could contradict the statements made in the meeting as to the con 
tmued public ignorance of India m our own country but he had lately taken part in a 
scries of discussions under Army Education and ms feeling was that these had left 
the audiences rather more OMifuscd in mind *’han they were before He and Mr 
Polak had encountered m the U S groups of Amencans hostile to the British system 
but he did not think that either of them could claim a success like that of Captain 
Gammans in leading them to dissolve. 

The Chawman agreed almost entirely with all Mr Polak had said in his paper 
but he thought Mr Polak would agree with him when he said that on the whole, 
Amencans were not anb Bnush, and any such impression left by the paper would be 
mcorrcct He did not think Mr Polak intended to say that, he had brought forward 
the dements and forces which were ana Bntish and workmg against a emnmon under 
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standing His own impression, however, was that the Americans were thirsting for 
mformation and were not extremely bias^ 

With regard to Captam Gammans remarks it was not only the Indian Govern- 
ment which thought it was not necessary to broadcast the facts The idea of propa 
nnda was anathema to the Government of India, but it had realized the necessity 
for a change in their attitude and an information department had been opened Pub- 
licity in this country was very poor the Government of India had on more than one 
occasion pointed out to Gandru that it was open to him to leave prison when he liked 
if he would dissociate himself from the activities in which he was engaged Whether 
a sutement to this cffca would satisfy American and British opinion was more than 
the speaker could say 

He would like to make a passing reference to an irrelevant topic which had been 
mtroduced Much had been said a&Hit poisonous propaganda carried out by Indians 
in America He knew some of the misstatements to which expression was given by 
Indians both in this country and in America and he regretted it he thought a watch 
ful and well informed public could remove those misrepresentations but he was bound 
to say that it was not always the Indian or the Briton who was anti British who was 
guilty of misrepresentation or of statements which were exceedingly annoying There 
was something to be said for similar propaganda on the other side 

There should be a common sense attitude brought to bear on the relationship of 
Circat Britain and India both with regard to the past, the present and the future 
Even in this country despite the Indian war effort and the exploits of the Indian 
Army, thc-rc were occasional contributions in the forms of letters to the press and by 
columnists which were truly exasperaung There was a contribution by a lady called 
Dorothy Crisp in a Sunday newspaper containing such statements, there should lie 
corrections on Ixiih sides he said this as a candid friend of the British 

With regard to ( aptain Cammans contribution, he thought a great deal could 
be done m that direction and he would do what he could to make the Government 
of India a little more conscious of the need for pubhcity and the need for informing 
the public of the action they had taken and the reason for such action He agreed 
with his other suggestions Ixith as to the need for authontatisc statements and the 
suggestion made as to constantly sending speakers to America to correct wrong im 
presMons The main task of dcfcniling what had been done m the past so far as the 
British connection with India was concerned must he in the hands of British speakers 
1 he task of defending the activities of the Government of India at the present time in 
their relations with sirious parties must hr in the hands of the Government of India 
T here would be a gnat deal of ovcrl ipping on cither side one could not refer to what 
had liecn done in the past without referring to what was intended in the future and 
what had been accoinphshcd There was a great need for propaganda and enlighten 
ment in America If they were thinking of the future of laying the solid foundations 
of world peace of keeping the friendship and the healthy spirit of understanding 
which had grown through the stress of war it was essential that they should not get 
annoyed because some Americans refused to understand they should do all in their 

( lower to create n good understanding among the three peoples with which the leaure 
lid been concern^— the Indian, American and British public 

Mr PoLAK in reply said that he shared many of Captain Gammans experiences, 
although there were one or two he did not share Speaking generally whilst there 
were a number of audiences who might wish to hear an anti British point of view 
there were an enormous number of audiences who wished to hear the facts set out 
in a reasonable perspective and a right relationship Those were the audiences which 
he had the privilege of addressing, and he very seldom had a hostile reaction, even 
when they laughed at him it was not ill naturcdly 

With regard to what should be done m the future and the kind of talks which 
should be gi\cn he was in general agreement with what had been said in the dis- 
cussion The tw o or three Indian Army officers who had been m the Umted States 
and who had spoken in different places had had a magnificent recepUon They had 

f iut India on the map in a way that no one else could liavc done They represented 
ndu 8 might and power and idealism m its most practical form they were able to 
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show V hat India had done what India was doing, what India could do, and what a 
great power of public opinion m India was helping them to do 

He agreed to the suggestion regarding films he would say that some quite good 
films had already been mown in different parts of the country He had referred to 
one aspect of this m his paper — that there was a hesitation on the part of the British 
Information Services, who otherwise did a very fine piece of work in acting spon 
taneously m these things they waited to be asked and the time for that had gone by 
People were mterested they wanted to know facts as they were, and if they could be 
set out pictorially so much the better 

With regard to what could be done by distinguished public men m this country 
he felt that if the Pnmc Minister could do something to overcome the unfortunate 
misapprehension of what he said with regard to the Adanuc Charter it would do a 
very great deal of good He personally never had interpreted those remarks as they 
were mterpreted in America and India, and when he gave his own interpretation to 
American audiences they appreciated it The prinuplcs contained in the Atlanuc 
Charter were applicable everywhere m the world, they were not intended to apply 
only to occupied countries in Europe for when they talked in terms of general prin 
ciplcs and spiritual ideals then doctrines and prinaplcs such as those laid down in the 
Charter must apply universally To talk of requirmg a Pacific Charter seemed to he 
straining the point but if the Prime Minister could make a statement in his own 
clear and luaa terms in regard to India so that he made it clear that whatever he had 
said in the past he was eagerly looking forward to the future with India as an equal 
collaborator, it would have a tremendous influence upon American and Indian puhlic 
opinion It had been the one thing lacking but, after all Mr Winston Churchill was 
not lacking in the greater elements of imagination 

He was interested in the remarks of Mr Durai Mrs Pennell and Mr S K Rat 
cliffe With regard to what the Chairman had said he was convinced that most 
audiences in America were not anti British they were exceedingly friendly they 
wished to be more friendly and wished to be helped to beenme friendly and they 
wanted to be able to answer some of this backchat He agreed as to tnc necessity 
of applying the elements of plain common sense in the discussion of these problems 
It more unofficial speakers and lecturers could put them in a common-sense way it 
would be a very great service leaving it to o/fiaaJs to put the official point of view 
in that way they would achieve a collaborative effort which would be really con 
structivc 

&r Ernest Hotson voiced the thanks of the meeting to the Chairman and lecturer 
Very seldom he said had such a vote been more justified than on this occasion He 
hoped this would not be the last occasion on hrs present visit that they would wcj 
come Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar among them, since there was no one to whom they 
listened with more pleasure or greater respect When he went back to India their loss 
would be India s gain 

Mr Polak had done a great work in America Papers such as they had heard 
today would be of much value if they could reach a wider audience and stimulate 
interest m the problems of Indu 


NOTE 

Sir Fran* Noyce writes regarding the report of his speech in the Discussion on the 
last Indian Census, in the April issue page 15 1 that his reference to the unsaos- 
factory recent progress of literacy in the Province of Madras should read 

It was all the mcM-e disappointing because Madras had such an excellent 
example set by its neighbours, Travancore and Cochin 


(EnJ of the Proceedings of the East India Association ) 
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IHE INDIAN POLITICAL SCENE 

By tL G Rawunson, c i e 

1 H£ present lull u dn opportune moment to take stock d the Indian smiation. With 
the i unisian victory briiuh stock has risen, and the cloud of pessimism which hung 
over the scene since the tail ot Singapore has lilted ihc Japanese attack u hdd, and 
It IS expected that as the result ot Ciiurchill s latest visit to Washington the Allies will 
now pass to the uttensive tn the hast, the new armies built and tramed by the gemus 
ol Waved will set about their task ot clearing the Japanese out ol Burma and reopen- 
ing the China road 1 hat, as everyone realizes, is tne key to victory 

Meanwhile, India has been passing through another grave crisis m her troubled 
history thougii most ol us have been too preoccupied with events nearer home to give 
the suDjcct tiic attenuon it deserves An cxcciicnt survey of the situauon has recently 
appeared Irom ibc pen ol Proiessor Coupiand, which takes up me story at the tunc ot 
tne passing ot the Act ol 1935 * It was an inauspiaous start, i he Icderal secuon ot 
the Bill, owmg to the non accession of the States had not come into operauon, and 
this was desuiicd to iuve tragic consequences it the Prmces had not recoiled from 
Inc federal scheme says Prutessor Coupland, it the Congress and the league had 
beui willing to piay the same part os they did in the ProMUces, and it in consequence 
liic Icderal part ol the Act of 1935 had come mto force at the same tunc as the pro- 
\ luciai part or not long alter, 11 is nut unreasonable to believe that by the autumn of 
1939 tlie new Cenuc would Live been working at least as smoothly as the new Pro- 
vinaal system did m tact work m the non-Congress Provinces, and more smoothly 
Ilian It worke*d in the Congress Provinces 

ProvinLial autonomy had funcuoned well on the whole— too well, indeed, for the 
liking ol tlic Congress High Command, which viewed with uncasmess the ready co- 
operation between its nominees and the Services and was looking for an oppor 
tunity to put an end to a state of atfaus which threatened to undermme its authority 
J lie outbreak ot war in September 1939 gave them the pretext they sought, and the 
Congress Miiustrics, much against theu will, were peremptorily ordered to resign. 
It was now that the consequences of an unretormed Centre began to make them 
selves felt Indians on the whole were in favour ol supporting tbc war ciloit. The 
dislike ot Nazism and Pascism was deep and gcniunc But as things were, India 
liad to undergo the humiiiaUon ol entermg the conflict automatically, while m all the 
member states ot the Commonwealth war was declared on the ad\icc of Ministers 
responsible to tlicir own Parliaments Had the 1 edcral Exccuuve Council come into 
bang at once, Professor Coupland thinks, it is more than probable that by this time 
advancement by convenuon foreseen by the authors ot the Act, would have led 
to the appomtment of Indian members of the legislature to the pordolios of Defence 
and foreign Afiaus, and India would have entered the war, in pracucc if not in 
theory, in enjoyment of Domuuon status 

After this, matters drifted from bad to worse The Viceroy left no stone unturned 
in his efforts to secure a scitlcmenL In October he interviewed Gandhi, Jinnah and 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, and begged them most earnestly 
to come to terms He met with a flat rebuff Congress declined to cooperate unless 
the 1935 Act was scrapped and the communal question left to a constituent ass emb ly 
the Muslim League riposted with a demand for Pakistan— independent Muslim States 
in north west and north-cast India Then came the bUtz^rteg of the spring of 1940, 
and the replacement of Neville Chambcrlam and Lord Zetland by Winston Churchill 
and Mr Amcry 

I hough naiher of them was exactly persona gra/a with pohtical India, there 


• Report on the Consututsonal Problem tn Indta Part II, 1936-1943 By R. Coup- 
land, c I E u A , LiTT D Oxford University Press ys, 6d 1 tus is really the second 
work of a trilogy Part I dealt with Indian politics, 1833 1935 > ^ d i s ai is 
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were di'tuKt signs o£ a rally to the British cause, and Gandhi was forced to retire 
from the CoogreM leadership m July The Viceroy replied with what has been since 
termed the August offer, and one cannot escape the feeling that here a great oppor 
tunity was mi ss ed The somewhat ambiguous statement mat the new constituuon 
was ^manly the responsibihty of Indians themselves was at best a chilling response, 
and matters were not improved by Amery s losutence m the House of Commons on 
the want of unity among Indian pohucal leaders It certainly provided Gandhi with 
a longed-for opfxatumty to return to the hmclighL He demanded the right to 
stump the country calling upon the people at large to rctram from supporting the 
war effort, and when thos was refusra he threatened to re\ivc Civil Uisobcdiencc 
Thereupon he, Nehru and other leaders were interned It is tempting to speculate 
whether the Cnpps Mission would not have stood a better chance il u had arrived 
m India m August 1940, instead of March 1942 1 be August offer only widened 

the gulf, and tlic distrust was deepened by the unfortunate misunderstanding over the 
Atlantic Charter It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Congress repre 
sented the reactions to the war of India as a whole The hourth Indian Division was 
ffghtmg with Its usual splendid gallantry m Africa, recruits were pouring m and the 
Eastern Group Conference was meetmg at Delhi to mobilize India s industrial rc 
sources The Indian States made notable contributions in men and money 

Ihc next act m the drama was the attack by Japan on Pearl flarbour and the in 
vasion of Malaya 1 he Viceroy released the interned Congress leaders in an efiort to 
obtam a united front against the common enemy but they on'y returned to poliiicjl 
life with greatly incrca^ bitterness British presuge had suffered a severe blow with 
the faU of Smgaporc, the defeats inflicted on the Allied Hects at sea and the invasion 
of Burma Gandhi, whose Japanese procliviucs were evident, in spite of their bar 
baritics (the Mahatma has always cn)oycd the faculty of sliutting his eyes to incon 
vement facts), declared that it was only the presence 01 England which brought Japan 
to India at all If the English went ^ would make peace with the Japanese Con 
gress, while not endorsmg this attitude, made mdcpudcncc a euiiditiun for giving 
their support The deadlock eventually became so serious that in January 1942, Sir 
Icj Bahadur Sapru sent a cable to Winston Churchill appeabng to him on behalf of 
the Liberal Party to micrvcnc 1 here followed the despatch in March of Sir Stafford 
Cripps With proposals from the Cabinet whicli appear^ to concede all tlie Congress 
demands 1 he future of India was to be a matter for the Indian people iliemsclvcs, 
and would be settled after the war by the Congress s ow n device a constituent 
assembly At the same time, the rights of die Muslims and Prmecs were saleguarded 
by a non-acccssion clause. 

The Cripps Mission appeared to be within a measurable degree of success when 
Congress suddenly presented a totally fresh demand that the Viceroy s Exccuuve 
Cou^iJ should be at once replaced by a Cabinet Government with full powers 1 his, 
Sir Stafford suted, was an entirely new proposal, and opened a numlxr ol consuiu 
tionai questions which could not possibly be setd^ an war time 1 licxeupon negoua 
oons broke down and the offer was rejected As a matter of fact, as an acute observer 
who was {xesent remarked, the Mission was doomed to failure from the outset. It 
was based on the belief that Indians could be brought together by persuasion which 
was impossible, that they would fight the Japanese, which was doubtful, and that 
they were strong or united enough to decide their own fate, which was untrue Had 
Sir Stafford yielded, the new Cabinet, wbch would have been prcdomiiiandy Con 
gress, would have either been persuaded by Gandhi to withdraw from the war 
altogether or would have been content to offer a merely nominal resistance The 
Mununs, who provide the army with many of lU best recruits would have dropped 
ouL* Neither General Wavell nor any other rcspoouble commander would luve 
undertaken the defence of Indu on these terms 

After the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps, the Viceroy took the somewhat belated 
step of Indianizing his Council The choice oi members was not altogether happy, 
and It did not include anyone of the standing of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru Mcanwmic, 
Congress was adopting a mtse and more menacing attitude, and m the following 


So probably would the Gurkhas, and they are invaluable for jungle warfare. 
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August Gandhi staged his abortive rebellion, which, thanks to the proti^ action 
of Government, went off at half-cock As it was, damage to the extent of 000,000 
was caused, hundreds of pplicc stations, railway stations and post offices were de 
stroyed, telegraph wires cut and the railway lines torn up These outrages were prac 
ncaliy confineo to the Umted Provinces, Bihar Bengal and Assam, and nortnern 
Madras, and were obviously part of a carefully thought-out plan to paralyze troop 
movements Moreover, the documents seized by the TOlice and reproduced in the 
Government White Paper effectually dispose of Gandhi s contention that it was a 
spontaneous rising prompted by popular anger at his arrest As a matter of fact it 
was not a popular movement at all It was engineered by Congress and other revolu 
tionary bodies chiefly with the aid of the goondas or hooligans of the Indian under 
world Government ofliaals down to the humblest village policeman remained 
loyal even at the cost of their lives Of the atrocious murders perpetrated by the 
mobs, often of unarmed police who had surrendered the less said the better There 
can be little doubt that they were prompted by Gandhi s parting exhortation to do or 
die and his callous sophistry, which disgusted even his own party that non 
violence may be interpreted as implying the right of the weaker to use any weapons 
III his power against a stronger opponent 

And lastly what of the future? The first task is as wc have seen, the destruction 
of the military power of Japan, for until this is done neither India nor any otlier 
Asiauc state can enjoy freedom m any shape or form Nor can the Congress leaders 
be released until they uncondiuonally renounce the right to practise ci\il disobedience 
while the war continues After peace is dcchrcd it is dear that the major quesuon 
at issue IS not between England and India but between Indians themscKcs The 
Muslims and the Indnn States arc stern realities and cannot be disposed of by wishful 
thinking all parties must be brought to sec that they must make concessions for the 
common good As Professor Coupland righdy says the question at issue is not that 
of the country s independence but of the time and methckl of its attainment We 
cannot abiheate unless wc have a stable Government to which to hand o\cr Gandhi 
would have us abandon the country to God or anarchy md complacently looks 
forward to a time when Indians will fight like dogs On the other hand Mr 
Kijgnpahchan the only Congressman who has throughout shown a really statesman 
like grasp of the situaliun has pointed out that the State is no superstructure but is 
luiuntl up so iniiinalcly with the functioning of every activity of the people that the 
withdrawal of the C>overnment without its simultaneous replacement by another 
would involve the dissolution of society itself Certainly the Indian question is not 
going to be the least perplexing of our post war problems and its soluuon cannot be 
postponed indefinitely 


BARODA IN WAR-TIME AT HOME AND ABROAD* 

By Stanley Rice 

Much criticism has been levelled against the Indian States in recent years, chiefly by 
the members of the Congress Party They arc called autocracies, anachronisms, 
obstacles m the way of Indian progress and unity, and many other unpleasant dungs. 
Some no doubt tff the abuse is well merited by those States which arc sail medizval 
in their outlook but certainly not by progressive States such as Hyderabad 
Mysore Travancorc and Baroda The late Maharaja of Baroda was and was acknow 
Icagcd to be one of the most enlightened Princes m India Often he seemed to be 
pursuing visionary schemes and to be leaving on one side the more immediate 
problems but he was in truth buildmg wisely for the future and was content to leave 

* Speeches by Sir V T Knshnamachan, Dewan Baroda Sutc. Baroda In 
formation Offices 
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the solution of immediate questions to his CounciJJon His great concern was always 
for the pO(x-er and even the poorest of his subjects and you might sec his car sur 
roimded by outcastes who clamoured to present their mdividual petitions — a thing 
unthinkable in less liberal days when the approach of an Untouchable would be 
instantly rebuffed by his aidc-de<amp 

The mantle of ^qah seems to have fallen on Elisha The young Maharaja on his 
accession immediately announced the grant of a princely sum from his pnvatc purse to 
be devoted to what is called — in somewhat worn phrase— the uplift of the people 
He also promulgated a new Constitution which may not have altogether pleased the 
radicals but was a great step forward towards democratic gn\ ernment He declared 
that he desired a policy of associaoon of the people of the State with the Administra 
tion and said that the new Consntution was based on the complete identity of 
interest between the Ruler and the ruled and among all sections of the population 

In this Proclamation, v, hich every upholder of democracy must recognize as being 
as little autocratic as can be and which indeed he could himself hirdly improve upon« 
we may be sure that the Dewan Sir V T krishnamachari had a hantl for the late 
Maharaja and no doubt his successor took no step without consulting this able 
adviser who has held the office half as long again as any of his predecessors He has 
always been an admirer of democracy though not necessarily of the form it has taken 
in Britain Incidentally it may be remarked that while many Indian supporters of 
democracy ha\c sa d much the same thing no other form has even been suggested in 
concrete form The Indian idea of democracy is perhaps mturally based on Britain 
which IS of course the democratic country which educated Indians know best No 
one has suggested so far as I am aware that India should shape its Constitunon on 
that of the United States which its own citirens regard as the best m the world The 
conflict in India has raged round elected representatives or responsibility of Mimstcrs 
to the Lcgislati\ c Assembly — that is to Parliament The principle of the irremovable 
executive which is one of the chief points on which American democracy differs 
from British the idea that it is open to the President to give mimstcnal posts to men 
whose political party label does not correspond to his own which may well have sug 
gested the idea of a National Government — all this and much more might well be 
studied by Indian Nationalist leaders more carefully than they have hitherto done 
The Diwan of Baroda has long been a student of constitutional questions and though 
he comes down whole hearted! y on the side of democracy he does not think that the 
path will be too easy Democracy he says is a most difficult form of govern 
ment it has to justify itself by its achievements for the good of the people and it 
must he sustained and kept alive by the spirit of give and take mutual understanding 
and compromise becoming widespread among us He reminds his hearers of the 
many obstacles that lie ahead in India before this loeal can be attained Tlicrc 
hould be harmonious development on all sides Wc cannot have a modern Con 
stitution with soaal ideas which go back to the Middle Ages There is much m the 
social sphere that must be cut away For if the principle hid down by the Maharaja 
of the identity of interest between Ruler and people among all sections of the papula 
non IS to be maintained it is obvious that there must be considerable reform in such 
matters of Untouchahility which denies to one large section the most elementary 
nghts of man and early marriage which bears hardly ujion woman 

It IS natural that most of the speeches with which wc arc now concerned 
should be about the internal affairs of the State Baroda is at present only in the back 
wash of the war But His Highness is not only ssdiolly devoted to the Allied cause 
hut has given pracbcal proof of his attitude by generous gifts He has subscribed very 
'argcly in money which has enabled Baroda to put into the war effort a squadron of 
Spitfires and a aesscl Baroda which is doing duty with the Royal Indian Navy He 
has also sent his second infantry regiment composed chiefly of Marathas to the front 
and has thus given encouragement to other States to follow his example If the sub- 
scriptions to the Allied cause appear small to a country which has grown accustomed 
to thinking in millions sterling let it be remembered that India is a poor country and 
that Baroda though high in prestige among the States is only the size of Wales 
But It is not only in respect of money that the State has taken action Vigorous 
steps have been taken to lafi-oduce ARP measunqi, and it is gratifying to learn 
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that the response to the appeal £or voluntary help has been good At ptesent the 
position in Western India dexs not call for any anxiety, but ^ngs may diange for 
the worse, and it is well to be forearmed and not to hve in a fool^s paradise Morc' 
over the condition of India s food supplv is not such as to create optunism, and in 
organizing a grow morc food dnve the Government of Baroda is doing what it 
can to help not only itself but all India It is an expression, so far as it goes of the 
Diwan s own conviction that umty must before all be achieved if Indu is to nse to the 
heights for which she is fitted It is calculated that some 130 000 acres, which now 
grow infcnor cotton and such commercial crops, may be turned over to rice wheat 
and other fowl grains This would be no mean achievement, seeing that Baroda is 
essentially a cotton growing State and that the conservaasm of the ryot is notoriously 
difficult to overcome 

A further direction in which the war eflart is conducted is the organizaoon of a 
l)ody called the National War Front which is designed to sustain pubbe morale, to 
root out defeatism and slop alarmist rumours and their spread by circulating correct 
facts about the war widely among the propic to prevent panic so that all situations 
that may arise may lx met with couraj^ His own contribution to this desirable end 
IS a declaration 01 his firm faith in the ultimate victory of the Allies There may 
be ups and downs but there can be no doubt that the Allies will be victorious Or 
again There can be no doubt about our ultimate victory The resources of the 
democratic Powers are so great that the Axis Powers can never defeat them There 
can he no doubt that the ultimate victory will be with the United Nations It is 
difficult to see what more a State like Baroda can do either to help itself or the 
national war effort especially if we throw in exhortations to subscribe mexe freely to 
the war loans and to avoid using the railways unnecessarily There is of course as yet 
no need to ration food or to introduce the black-out, and Baroda is at present spai^ 
tht inconvenience of these measures 

The (Kilmcal ferment in India has left Baroda if not untouched since it has not 
hern without its influence m stimulating the approach to democracy yet only in 
tlirccily influenced While there was a Congress Governmeni in Bombay the Govern 
ment of Bnrmla and the Mahara]a co-operated with it in accordance with their own 
principle tint everything should work towards unity and that nothing good could 
come of discord The question that faces us is how to continue the movement for 
fusion This can be brought about by realization of the fact that all of us 

Hindus and Muslims have common patriotism that we are atizens of India first and 
last The task that faces us is the evolution of a common patriotism and a sense of 
common citizenship This cannot be achieved unless we study and understand with 
sympathy each other s cultures and the common triumph in the field of literature and 
art Thus onlv can we realize the underlying unity of our common avijizatjon 
These arc brave words not perhaps very original but no one has yet found the means 
of putting them into practice Throughout the speeches if they can be called speeches, 
lor the nniority arc merely ad hoc remarks addraxd to the Dhara Sabha (the Baroda 
Parliament) or on spcaal occasions such as the unveiling of a statue or a picture 
there runs this insistence on the need for umty and on the synthesis of races religions 
and cultures It may be that this question of cultural relations may prove to be the 
key w hich will eventually open the fast-closed door of die room where the solutiim of 
Hindu Muslim relations is to be found At present, it is to be feared it is no more 
than a dream and no Daniel has arisen to give us the interpretation thereof In a 
recent book Mr Herbert Agar, an American writer, has sought to show that unless we 
gi\ e their true value to things of the spirit the civilization of Europe and with it the 
ciMlization of Asia is doomed to perish and those who put ttxir faith only m 
material things — wealth power trade and so forth — will facing uixin the world a 
greater catastrophe than any we have yet known Not diat there should be a move- 
ment towards umformity diversity in umty should be the goal As the late Maharaja 
has said There should be no striving after a souI-destroying uniformity we 
all want to develop naturally eadi accordmg to the path of evolution It is with 
this idea of unity in mind that Sir V T Knshnamachan gives his whole-hearted 
support to the Cnpps Mission He calls the proposals the greatest landmark in the 
history of the Bnusn connectioq^with India * and it u dear that he sincerely deptores 
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the breakdown of the n^odatiofu. The Ehwan, like the late Maharaja, is a con- 
vinced Nationalist at heart, though he does not approve ci the methods of anarchy 
which masquerade under the less disturbing title of non violent non<o-opcration As 
be once said to me We shall not do it [govern the counuy] so well Wt we want 
to do It ourselves He is an admirer of British administration, on which he has 
modelled his own adnumstrauon of the State, and many of his best friends arc 
Enghshmen. 

But, after all his first concern is and must be, Baroda State and to him the most 
important question is rural reconstruction to raise the masses from the poverty and 
often the squalor in which they live though for a variety of reasons the squalor is 
seldom as bad as that in our own slums to lead them into a sense ot a better and 
more useful life He points out more than once that in the long interial between 
sowing and reaping when there is no work to be done in the fields the men are* idle 
and t&t this idleness frequently leads to quarrels to Milage faction and strife to 
economic incHicicncy and to litigation It is in fact, a case ut Satan finding mischief 
for the idle an attempt has been made to introduce cottage industries without much 
success, owing to the intense conservatism of the ryot So long as he has enough, to 
cat and enough clothes to wear he docs not care The acquisition ot wealth docs not 
ordinarily attract him Various efforts have been made to improve his standard of 
livmg He has been approached from the angle of health and cleanliness to which 
the customs of throwmg refuse into the street and of keeping manure heaps at the 
back door arc a considerable menace, but without apparent effect The villager easily 
slides back into the old ways I have known a whole village to be decimated by 
cholera because a funeral party washed their clothes in the drinking reservoir 

The Diwan pms his faith to the co-operative system This idea, borrowed largely 
from Italy and Germany was first mtroduced upon a report by Sir F Nicholson 
about the year 1900 Considering the length of time it has been in existence it cannot 
be said to have had the effect that was hoped for in combaung the resort to the 
moneylender It was argued a prton that low interest would attract the ryot, but he, 
as usual suspected that this was just another devilish device for raising taxation He 
was moreover obliged to repay instalments punctually a rule that he frequendy 
Ignores preferring the ume honoured moneylender who was always willing to extend 
credit to the solvent without asking inconvenient questions Possibly too he may 
resent inquisition into his affairs without which loans cannot be freely granted It 
must also be acknowledged that at the beginning of the movement the object in view 
was not explained with sufficient care to the ryot who thought that the whole plan 
was simply an agency to supply him with money at cheap rates Baroda in spite of ihe 
Diwan s enthusiasm was faring none too well It was easy, as it was everywhere, to 
organize soactics, but many of them were of mushroom growth and soon faded out 
Tlie public imagination has not been stirred or its confioracc captured There was, 
moreover a strong disinclination to spend money on an efficient staff and this threw 
on the Registrar far too much work, while for the rest there was nothing but some 
clerks who had not and could not, be expected to have the prestige which would 
command the confidence of the villagers In vain 1 pleaded for an intermediate staff 
in vain I pointed out that the whole expenditure outside some petty items must be 
on staff my colleagues were adamant and were not to be persuaded Since that time 
improvements have been announced and the quality of the societies themselves has 
risen, but the Government has still a hard row to hoc The Diwan, who makes a 
special study of economics, declares his conviction that there is no salvation for 
agriculturists in India except through the cooperative movement which of all 
the activities wtiKh conduce to the welfare of the people is dearest to the hearts of His 
Highness the Maharaja and myself But no one knows better that Rome was not 
buHt m a day and that it will take many weary years of effort before any appreciable 
result can be obtained 

Another approach to the better life is by the medical path This has not been 
systematically explored as yet, though some isolated action has been taken The State 
has been lar^y given pure dnnking water ana malarial measures were inaugurated 
and have come to stay, a campaign nas been undertaken against mmea worm, and 
of late (1940) a tuboxulosis sanatonum has been started Nothmg can ^ more 
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precious to the ryot than his health, and though the instances quoted are valuable 
efforts to improve the health of the people, there* seems to be no co-ordinated effort, 
no attempt to incorporate it into a scheme of rural reconttrucuon It is generally 
admitted that the provision for health is inadequate, there are many^-one might say 
hundreds — of villaj^es out of easy reach of mcdica] rchef The means of subsistence 
arc cared for but not to the same degree the subsistence itself 

The other most important branch of this work is education and in no department 
has the Diwan been more interested than in the educational This is a legacy of the 
late Maharaja who was the first in India to make education compulsory and who 
always showed how keenly he was alive to the need for increasing literacy In a Slate 
whicn IS so prcdominanUy agricultural one cannot expect the ideal and it is no 
wonder that many who arc slightly educated should relapse into illiteracy The ryot 
can rarely make use of his knowledge he is too absorbed in the mere effort to live at 
all and if there js no desire to read it is not the fault of the Government The people 
have Iiccn given libraries (both fixed and circulating), and facilities for reading have 
thus Ix-cn placed within rcaeh of 80 per rent of the [xjpulation Steps have it seems 
bttii taken to lorriri the ]aj>sc inio illitericy but in the conditions of the State it 
is hardly Iiktiy that more than alx>ut 50 per cent of the fieop^e will lie converted for 
many years to come 

All this may seem very far from the war but after all Harmla is a long way from 
any enemy and the business of the St itc must go on *1 hesc speeches or addresses date 
from IQ27 Mid naturally the greater part of them deal with State affairs The Maha 
rajp inci du Diwan are Ixith firm adnerrnts of the Hritish connection The State has 
I)cen fortiud on the Hrjtish moeiel and though sometimes it would seem that it has 
aticmpieil tixi much and that it would have been lictter to concentrate upon less yet 
the Ixildncss of the conception may well excite admirition l*hc Divvan has had 
lout \\ with (our great events the great floods of upy the unrest of 19^1 the death 
of the litc M ih ir i)a ind the war With the first two he dealt siicccssfullv and now 
ih It the problem of the war has fallen U> Ins lot he is taking whitcvcr precautions 
s<tm ulvis.iblt to nil el jxissihle loniiugencics He would not call himself an orator 
Inn wli It he siys is iiiarkid by sineeniy and he usually tilks blunt common sense 


UNTOUCHAULF INDIA 
By R R Bhole m l a 

Qi- all the minority proldcms in the world none is more tragic than that of the Un 
tout babies— also rcfcrretl to as the l^ipresstd C lasses or Scheduled Castes 
Ihe status or rather laik of stilus of the Untoiiihahlcs has onlv in vomparativclv 
recent times conic into the forefront ol the politic d scene and yet ilu Depressed 
(lissts form the third largest group in India according to the 1941 Census they 
niimix*rcd about 50 millions Ilow untoiKlubilit) first started is obscure but it must 
have tiken eoncrcit form m very ancient times 

It IS difllcult few anyone who has not licm in India to realize the magnitude of the 
problem The terrible plight of 50 million human beings outside the pale treated by 
nuny as if they were of less account than dogs continually weighs upon the con 
sciousnrss of social reformers in India 

According to the Census of IQ51 the exterior castes aggregated nearly 50 
millions four fifths of whom were to he found in British India Mr L S S 
O Mai Icy m Indus Soaal Heritage points out thit the Census Commissioner in 
arriving at the figure of 50 millions took the five follow ini, disabilities into consicinra 
tion (1) Crtisiaclcs in the way of using public institutions or amenities such as 
schools wells or bathing places (a) prohibition on entry into Hindu temples or, in 
some cases, on the use of burning gluts— that is, places of cremation, (3) refusing to 
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rendr* them ser\ice on caste grounds — eg, by barbers tailors or washeroKin, (^) 
refusal to take water irom them and (5) pollution by contact or proximity 

One of the first occasions in recent umes when the problem of the amelioration of 
the Depressed Classes was considered by a Legislative Council was on March 16 
1916 when Mr Uadabhoy* proposed the tollowing resolution in the Council Cham 
ber at Delhi 

That this Council recommends to the Onvernof'Ccncral m Council that 
measures be devised with the help if necessary ut a small rcprcscntaU\e Com 
miilce of oihcials and non-ofhcials, lor an amelioration in the moral mater ul 
and educational condition of what arc known as the Dcprcssc'd Classes and 
that, as a preliminary step the local Go%ernmcnts and administrauuiis be 
inMted to lurmulate schemes with due regard to local conditions 

The resolution was finally withdrawn by its pro|)oscr in the hojic that the Govern 
ment would take steps in the near future to provide special facilities fur the advaiiec 
ment f f the Dt^wessed Classes In view of the historic nature of the oceasion some 
extracts from Mr Dadabhoy s speech arc given 

It India IS to make a sound progress as a whole the moral and material 
condition of the jKoplc m the lowest i'uiigs cannot surely Ik neglected or even 
regarded with benevolent inditiercnee But somehow the prtiblem has not so 
far l>een taekled with that earnestness of pur|)ose and dctermiiiaiiun wIikIi a 
conviction of its gravity and its supreme iiiiporunee to the welfare of the iKidy 
poliuc eouUI ensure After long years the educatexl Indian is slowly wikiiig 
up to the grim realities of the situation but the amount of prejudice js still 
great i he case of Hindu Cntouehables presents an entirely new set of 

difhculiies lhai any man mide after the image of Cexl endowed widi 
brains and a moral sense should jMiIlute his fellow iKiiigs with his touch is 
ineredible Ihe very idea is revolting and is enough to shock humanity Hut 
despite our vaunted eivilizalion desj)iu our progress md eiilighiennuiu Urge 
btxlies nay millions of men have Ikcii relegated to that inlamous jiostiion 
for centuries through Brahmanical jKrseeuiion the exclusion of the Dc 
pressed Classes from even court houses and other public places in certain parts 
of India IS a notorious faet Ihe pariah under the jKiiaUy ul severe punish 
ment must call out from a long distance on the public way to warn high caste 
Hindus of his presence Ihc touch ot the iillhiest vermin Ucks not oflend so 
much as that ot the untouchable man Could hum in |Krversiiy go further? 
CouM haired brutalize humanity niure^ And yet that is a true picture of 
even the present state ot things it is a shame to Hindu society a is a shame to 
] lindu culture it is a shame to India Guverninciit really cannot sit idle in the 
face of such enormity 

The question is how docs the matter stand now? bor that one may proceed to 
consider what a Committee appointed in 192S as a result of the resolution passed by 
the Bombay Legislative Council to enquire into the grievances of the Impressed 
Classes and of aboriginal tribes had to say Dr Ambcdkar was a])jK)inted a member 
ot the Committee the majority of the members were Hindus The (aimmiltce was 
pr sided over by an officer of the ICS Mr Starlc who was in charge of the 
criminal tribes In paragraph 102 of this Report it is slated 

Although wc have recommended various remedies to secure Ip the Dc 
pressed Classes their rights to all public utilities wc fear that there will be 
chfficultics in the way their exercising them for a long time to come The 
first difficulty is the fear of open violence against them by the orthodox classes 
It must be noted that the Depressed Classes form a small minority 10 every 
village opposed to which is a CTcat majority of the orthodox who arc bent on 
protecung thetr intcrcsu and dignity from any supposed invasion by the Dc 
pressed Classes at any cost The danger of j^-osecution by the police has put 


* Now Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy (President of Counal of Sute) 
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a linutabon upon the lue of viotcnoe by the orthodox flatm, and oofuequently 
such cases are rare 

1 he second difficulty arises from the economic position in which the De* 
pressed Classes are founa today The Depressed Classes have no economic 
independence m most parts of the Presidency Some culuvate the lands of the 
orthodox classes as their tenants at will Omers live on their earnings as farm 
labourers employed by the orthodox classes, and the rest subsist on the food or 
grain given to them by the orthodox classes in lieu of service rendered to them 
as village servants Wc have heard of numerous instances where the orthodox 
classes have used their economic power as a weapon against those Depressed 
Classes m their vdlagcs when the latter have dared to exercise their nent, and 
have evicted them irom their land and stopped their employment and discon 
tinucd their remuneration as village servants This boycott is often planned 
on such an extensive scale as to include the prevenuon ol the Depressed Classes 
from using the commonly used paths and the stoppage of sale of the necc»' 
sanes of hie by the village bania According to the c\ idcncc sometimes small 
causes sufhcc fur the proclamation of a social boycott against the Depressed 
Classes 1 requently it follows on the exercise by the Depressed Classes of their 
right to the use ot the common well, but cases have been by no means rare 
where a stringent boycott has been proclaimed simply because a Depressed 
Classes man has put on the sacred thread has bought a piece of land has put 
on gtxKl clothes or ornaments, or has earned a marriage procession with the 
bridegroom on the horse through the public street 

1 he Status of the Depressed Classes occupied the attention of the Legislative 
Assembly at liombay on October 26, 1939 During the debates on India s participa 
lion in the war Dr Ambcdkar spoke ol the position of the Depressed Classes and 
referred to the unaltered fact that in a unihcd India the Hindus would always form 
j majority and that the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes would always remain in 
a nunurity \ Ic }Xiintcd out that outside every Hindu village scattered throughout 
ihc land there would be a small appendix it 1 may use that expression, a few 
clusters of liuis a few mud houses of {xropic who arc called Untouchables 

Dr AinlKdkar in his speech on this occasion, quoted cases when Untouchable 
coniinunities who had suffered at the hands ot their Hindu neighbours had sought 
redress 111 the hxral courts oi law only to find justice denied to them ouing to the 
fact that the great majority ot the dispensers of justice throughout India ucrc 
urtluxlux J lindus 

I he jiTocccdings of the All Indii Depressed Classes Conference held in Nagpur 
July 17 to 20, 1942 prove that the Untouchable Community today is fully alive to 
the necessity of ixiliiical action The Ail India Depressed Classes Conference was 
ntite worthy lor turec reasons 75000 people were present at its sessions of whom 
nut kss than one^uartcr consisted of women it was noteworthy because of the 
resolutions jxisscd by the Contcrcncc and above all because of its decision to estab- 
lish an All India organi? ition to be called the All India Scheduled Castes Federation 
Ihc kaders of the Untouchables expressed their dctermin'ition to win tor their 
followers the third largest group in India tluir rightful position by the creauon of 
a strong poiitnal organization. 

1 lie resolutions passed at the Nagpur Conference in July were referred to in the 
Press as constituting the Pakistan of the Depressed Classes Henceforth the hope 
was expressed that the All India Scheduled Castes Federation would act as the single 
mouthpiece of the Depressed Classes throughout the country and that all the small 
and provinaal orgamzauons would merge their identity m this central organization 
offshoots of whi^ were in process of tormaaon in every province T& Nagpur 
Lxintcrcnce marked an important milestone m the long and weary journey of the 
Untouchables to a better and brighter future 

One of the chief difficulties which confronts the leaders of the Depressed Classes 
IS how to remove the infcrionty complex from theu followers, many of whom 
have known no other existence than that of serfs. As the result of political agitation 
the grievances and demands of Muslim India, the second largest oommunity in the 
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coimtr*, arc comtantly m the public eye The All India Scheduled Castes Federation 
IS determined that its support^ who number nearly two-thirds that of the Mushm 
populanon, shall be cqu^y cnergeuc in its methods, and msists that the curse of 
Untouchabilicy must and can be removed from Indu The leaders of the Dc|wcsscd 
Classes hem that their cause will receive in the future greater attention m the 
columns of the Press 

In hu speech at Nagpur, Dr Ambedkar explained how the idea of holdmg a 
Conference of the Depressed Classes originated He referred to his visit to Delhi in 
April 194a, to meet Sir Stafford Cnpps, who brought with him the proposals of His 
Majesty 5 Government in Great Britain for constituuonal changes in India Before 
going to sec Sir Sufford Dr Ambedkar met represenuaves of the Depressed Glasses 
and as a result of these deliberations leaders of the Scheduled Castes throughout 
India deaded that the proposals brought by Sir Stafford Cnpps, if adopted, would 
deal a death-blow to th^ mterests Great resentment was felt by the l<^clcrs of the 
Untouchables at the apparent ignoring of their position Dr Amlicdkar and his 
colleagues decided that if Untouchable India was to be saved from impending 

K cal doom united acuon on the part of the Scheduled Castes from all parts of 
was a matter of great UTKney The Nagpur Conference was the result and 
It was representauve of Untottchabie India as a whole Dr Ambedkar was askeil to 
preside over the Conference but owing to his subsequent appointment as LalxHir 
Member of the Viceroy s Executive Council the presidency of the Conference was 
assumed by Rao Bahadur B Shiva Raj m l a , who has long worked lor the cause of 
the Depressed Classes and represents them in the Central Legislature 

The great strides made by the Untouchables during the past twenty years and 
theu* rapidly growing political consciousness were frequently reteired to at the 
Nagpur Conference The community was by degrees, it was stated securing a firm 
foothold in the public insututions and services of the country Ihc present genera 
tion of the Depressed Classes must sometimes have difficulty in realising the great 
progress that has been made by their cause durmg the pasr two decades 1 wenty 
years ago when Dr Ambedkar returned from I ngiand as a barrister at a meeting in 
Bombay he relates that apart from the organi/rrs of the meeting the audience 
was non-cxistent although some persons were sitting on the doorsteps of nearby 
houses smoking their pipes and talking — the public were nut sufhetenily interested 
to enter the lecture hall 

At the Nagpur Conference Dr Ambedkar pointed with justifiable pride to the 
gathering of 75 000 people Great progress has been made in education In Poona 50 
youths from the L>epcsscd Classes arc studying in college 1 oday there arc some 500 
Untouchables who nave graduated from the Univirsitics a small enough total but 
a beginning 1 hese young men have bceomc doctors barristers and mcniliers of 
municipal district and local boards Not many years ago Untouchabhs were not 
permitted to be members of these boards for fear of causing pollution but by slow 
degrees other communities arc becoming conscious of the need for the display of 
greater practical sympathy 

It IS to expedite this process that the leaders of the Untouchables arc focusing the 
political action of their followers They arc spcaally anxious for them to fill a 
nighcT percentage trf positions in the army and the police Till recently tlic p<*lice 
department was closed to them These disabilities, under which the community has 
been suffering have now been removed in some of the provinces 

In the m'csent war there arc already three battaUons of Untouchables The links 
of the Indian Army with the Depressed Cla sc arc long standing In the days of 
the East India Company the majority of the Indian forces were Untouchables It 
was only in 1893 that Mahars* were precluded from joimng the army In the present 
war a certain number of King s Commissions are being given to Untouchable youths 
with suitable qualifications Dr Ambedkar proudly points to the fact that the British 
forces which finally overcame the Maharattas 10 the Napc^conic Wars were largely 
composed of Untouchables and that in the Indian Mutiny these regiments remained 
stea^st in their allegiance tt> the British Crown 


The caste to which Dr Ambedkar belmigs 
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A wnter to the Times of India in an aiticle entitled The Last of a Great Army, 
October 30 1932, described how the Depressed Classes and Indian Christians, trom 
which they were largely drawn, with rum and beef in their bellies Brown Bess on 
their shoulders, carried the Union jack from the Great Vvall of China to Africa and 
the hrcnch Islands * The cessation ot rtcruiung Irom the Untouchables half a 
century ago was a severe blow it denied to them an honourable career, for in the 
British Army they could hold commissioned rank On retirement many ut them 
were appointed Honorary Magistrates and thereby helped to raise die prestige of their 
community Dr Ambcdkar s father grandfather and great grandfather held com 
missions in the British Army 

(Jne of the most hopeful features of the present position of the Untouchables is 
the progress being made bv their womcnLolk 1 he fact that 20,000 women were 
present at the Nagpur Conference is a potent tact which cannot be ignored While 
proud of the progress recently made by their community its leaders emphasize the 
fact that it IS not the result of Hindu chanty 1 he gods help those who help them 
selves IS their motto 1 o use Dr AmlKdkar s words i*rogress in the competition 
of communities is the result of jwwer 1 his power may be ceonomic, it may be 
soaal or it may be political Hj\c we ]>ower to sustain our progress'* Have we 
economic power? We ha>c none We arc a class of serfs Hi\c we social power^ 
We have none Wc arc a degratied |x>rUon of lium iniiy I he only thing tlicrelorc 
wc can dc|Knd upon for our continued progress is the capture of |)olitical power 
1 have no doubt that is our salvation without it we will perish It is this question 
wc must concentrate all our attention It is a question ot litc anil death for us 

Ihc keynote of the policy ol the leiikrs of the community rests on the assumption 
diat the Untouchables arc not a sulvseition ot the Hindus hut that thi j ire a separate 
and distinct element in the national life of Indta as scpinti and distinct as the 
Muslims and like the Muslims ut India they arc entitled to separate |sohtieal rights 

111 sinking the balance of the furies working lor ind against the claims e)f the 
Depressed I lasses lor sef)arJte |Xi)iticil rights Dr AmlKdkar sums up the pros and 
eons At the Round lahic Conterence 1 contest tixjk pliee iKtween Mr (jjndhi 
and me Jdc asserted th it the Untoueliables were 1 subsection ot the Hindus and 
cunscciueiilly that if political jxiwcr were lei piss irom the hinds ot the British it 
should lie given to the Hindus who loulil lx trusted to lcK)k alter the interests ol the 
Untouchables In Lonelon Dr Amhedkir rctuied this duetnne lie euntended that 
the Untoueh ibles form a separate uul distinct clement in the life of India He 
asserted that the Hindus the hereditiry enemies of the Depressed C lasses eould not 
be trusted and, judging by pist exjKncncc tar trom raising the stilus ot the Ln 
touchables in all likelihoexJ ihcy would {xrjKiuate their suhjeition At the Round 
lahic Conierenee l!)r Amlxilkar dwelt on the supreme neeessit) ol the Lnlouch 
allies olitaiiiing ixiliLieal jxiwer which they could use to promote their own welfare 
and thus sa\c tncmseJscs from the tyranny and oppression of the Hindus and in 
1932 m London ihcir claim was rccugntzcel as a result ot the Communal Award 
Its great importance says Dr Amlxdkar lies in the ticl that the Untouchables 
were thereby recognized in the mitional life of India and cniiilcd to claim separate 
|Xihtical rights 

Mr Gandhi at first did not accept the Communal Award but started a fast unto 
death intended to compel the British C oscrnmcni to alter the decision of the Round 
Table Conference But he failed in his fast and the subsequent Poona Pact arranged 
in J932 recognized the claim ot the Depressed Glasses to be treated as a distinct 
clement, separate from the Hindus and entitled to separate political rccogmtion In 
the Viceroys Declaration of August 8 1940 the claim of the Untouchables to be 
treated as a distinct and separate clement m the national life ot India as disunct as 
the Muslims was reaffirmed 

In his speech at the Nagpur Conference Dr Ambcdkar chimed that by signing 
the Poona Pact be hoped to save the life of Mr Candhi and he added Mr Gandhi 
accepted the Poona Pact, not as a gentleman signmg an agreement with the intention 


* Though It should be added that for the most part they were under Bncuh 
officers 
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of hop'ninng his word but as a crafty person seeking to find a way out of a difficulty 
Mr Gandhi nc\er ga\e his true and honest consent to the principle underlying this 
Pact but remained a determined opponent to the claim of the Untouchables for 
separate political recognition and has e\er since done everything possible to oppose 
our claim and undermine our position I want vou to bear in mind that Mr Gandhi 
IS our greatest opponent I do not like to use the word enemy though there has 
been enough justification for it Tlicre are some among us who are deluded by the 
artificiality ot phraseology but 1 must warn you that you will be nvaking the greatest 
mistake it you forget to take note of the fact that among the adverse forces which arc 
weakening your side against which you has e to concentrate in your battle for political 
freedom the most formidable is Mr Gandhi 

Another adverse circumstance in the position of the Untouchables referred to at 
Nagpur was the changed relationship existing between the Muslims and Ihc Dc 
pressed Classes Formerly there was a solidarity based on community of interests 
among the different Minority Committees in India among whom of course the 
Muslim Community was the most powerful The change in the relationship between 
the two communities has been primarily brought alxiut according to Ur Ambedkar 
by the change in outlook of the Muslim Community as a result of the activities of 
the Muslim I cagur When the Muslim I^guc was rcsuscitatctl by Mr Jinnah after 
the 19^7 elections the doctrine was proclaimed by the Muslims that as a minority they 
needed the strength of other minorities to support and sustain them 1 he Muslim 
League had hitherto csjxiused the cause of other minorities and it passcil resolutions 
pledging their support and had stood out as champion of all the other minorities in 
India In recent years a change has taken place in the jwlicy ot the Muslim League 
Since the passing of the resolution on P ikistan the doctrine that the Muslims arc 
1 nation and not a community has Ixan adopted The Muslim I caguc tmlay pro- 
claims that It has nothing to do either with the Hindu community or the other 
minontv communities claims Dr Ambialkir It is a line up of Muslims versus n<»n 
Muslims What this change implies is thus summer! up by Dr Amiiedk ir This 
change in the attitude of the Muslim I eague cannot but have serious consequences 
for the Untouchables It means that they have lost an ally It has set up a new 
eijuation of values It means that the Muslims whatever their numbers arc just 
equal to the non Muslims and therefore in any politic il arrangements the Muslims 
must get 50 per cent Dr Ambedkar says that this is a proposal to which no one 
representing the Depressed Classes can consent 

The leaders of the Untouch ibics is part of their programme demand that in the 
new Constitution provision for the granting of a sum of money to be set ip irt annually 
in the Budget of every Province and in the Centre for the (diiciiion both primary 
and higher of the Untouchables be madt Higher c^lucaiion is of a special jmjxirt 
ance at this stage in their march towards better things m order that suitable candi 
dates capable of filling high administrative posts may be provided Their programme 
inclutlcs a demand for a definite number of posts in the public service subject of 
course to the applicant possessing the requisite minimum qualifications Dr Am 
bedkar remarks Administration is bad because it is in the bands of caste Hindus 
who carry their old prqudiccs into the administration and persistently deny to the 
Untouchables for one reason or another the principle of equal benefit to which 
thev are entitled Good laws do you no good unless you have gnrMl administration 
and you can only have good administration when you have persons belonging to the 
Untouchable Community holding high administrative posts from which they can 
watch how the Hindu Civil Servants arc behaving towards the Depressed Classes 
Insistence upon securing adequate representation for the Untouchables in the 
Central and Provincial Fxecutives was therefore prt of a programme agreed to at 
Nagpur The leaders of the Untouchables are essentially practical in their demands 
They attach great importance to the project of new settlements for the Untouchables 
being established complclclv separate and independent from the Hindu villages Dr 
Ambedkar thus defined the position of his community Why have the Untouch 
ahles been the slaves and serfs of the Hindus for so manv thousand ycars^ To my 
mind the answer lies in the peculiar organization of Hindu villages You have 
spread out all over India some 700 000 Hindu villages attached to every Hindu 
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villas there exists a settlement o£ Untouchables This cettlcment u numerically very 
small as compared to the Hindu village to which it u attached This settlement <» 
Untouchables is economically without any resources and without any opportunity for 
improvement It is invariably a landless populauon Bemg Untouchables it onild 
not sell anything because no one would buy from an Untouchable It is wholly a 
population of landless labour and dependent for its livehhood upon the Hindu village 
It lives by begging food or by offering its labour for a paltry wage 

In tins setting you can well understand why the Untouchable has remained in 
a dc^aded condition for so many centuries As against the Hindu villa^ the Un 
touchable settlement simply could not offer any resutance It is numcncally small 
and economically poor As long as this Milage system continues to exist in its 
present form the Untouchables will never achieve their independence, whether social 
or ccondhiic and they will never Kt over their inferiority complex which they have 
developed as a result of their condition of social and economic dependence 

1 he village system must therefore be changed in so far as it applies to the Un 
touchable Communities They must be emancipated from the stranglehold which the 
Hindus have acquired over them down the ages My suggestion therefore is that 
you should insist upon a provision being made in the Constitution for the formation 
of new indcficndent villages composed exclusively of Untouchables to be erected at 
the public cost and to he sponsored by the Central Government There is much un 
wtupicd hnd cipablc of cuhualion liclonging to the Gosernment this should be 
rcM-rvcd for the purpose of giving effect to the scheme of providing new villages ftwr 
the Untouchables The G<»vcrnmcni could also buy vacant land from private indi 
viduals to be used for the same purpose 

There doc’s not appear to be any insuperable difficulty in an effort to induce 
Untouchables to move from ihcir present habitations to the proposed flew settlements 
where with adequate hmncial aid they could he established as independent farmers 
I o carry out such a great experiment would of course require much time 

I lie iltitiidc of the Depressed Classes towards the war was referred to at the 
Nngpur Conferenee Dr Ambedkar remarked From the beginning we have 
sup)K»rte-<l ibe war efTori we slnll continue to lend it our support We have our 
|xjiiiicil detmnels which wc insist shill be satisfied we do not lav down any 
conditions for out supjiort of the war Isccausc wc feel that the successful issue of the 
war will help us lx Her m the realization of our demands This is a war between 
demixniy inJ dietitorship -nut an enlightened dictatorship but a dictatorship of 
the most Ixirh irons chiractir based not on an imperial ideal but on racial arrogance 
Addressing the memliers of the Womens Conference of the Depressed Classes, 
Dr Anibtdkir rt ferret! to the great numlicrs of women present It would have been 
imthink ihlc ten years igo He thus concluded his remarks Learn to be clean, 
keep free from all vices give education to your children instil ambition in them 
MKulcatc in their minds the thought thii their community can become great Remove 
from them all inferiority complex Don t be in a hurry to marrv you should not 
inqMisc m image upon your chiUlrcn unless they arc able to meet all liabilities Those 
who marry shtiultl bcir in mind that 11 is 1 crime to have too manv children The 
pirtntil duty lies in giving each child a better start than its parents had Let each 
i^irl who marries stand up to her husband She should claim to be her husbands 
Irund and equal and refuse to he his slave 

There arc some things that cannot be permitted to endure and Untouchability is 
one of them Hie third largest communitv in India has since the dim ages been 
iltmed everv thing which tends to make life worth living The Depressed Classes 
include within their ranks Unsccnablcs who may only move about at night, 
Unapproachablcs, who can only come within a certain distance of the caste Hindu 
and 1 section whose shadows ewn can pollute the passer by Dr Ambedkar relates 
his own experience when he returned to his native village to attend his brothers 
wulvlmg after an absence of some years During his sojourn in Bombay STtnpathy 
w nil the Untouchable cause had begun to bring alxmt an improvement in their treat 
mciit but Indian villages arc conservative how conservative he did not realixe all 
he returned and was rebuked by a high<astc Hindu because he had allowed hu 
shadow to fall upon him > 
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The mott men ia l tasks in India are reserved for the Untouchables> they are the 
sweepers, scavengers and removers of night-soil Hie visiting European who spends 
most of his Qme m hotels docs not come into direct contact with Untouchables unless 
he hapMs to come across his sweeper in his bathroom or lavatory on his appearance 
the mchtar at once withdraws, as if apologizing tor his mere existence in a s^t 
of humility and of shnnkmg subordination Perhaps the greatest tragedy of Un 
touchability is the sense of mtcnority it engenders m the nvcmbcri of the community 
They are regarded as lower than dogs, inexorable laws ha\c dehiicd their position in 
the scheme of things By the caste system their destiny is decided the remover of 
mght-soil for his working life knows no other task Hindu religion explains his 
position by stating that he is expiating the sins of former lives— a tomtortablc doctrine 
for those outside the ranks of Untouchability Ihe doctrine of Karma is briefly 
the belief that a man reaps as he sows that he benefits by gocK.1 deeds In this 

life he pays the pcnal^ or receives the reward for his acts in a former existence 
a man s caste is, therefore determined by his past {India s Soaal Heritage) 

Recent legislation varying in different Provinces, picrmits the IXprcss^ Classes to 
visit the temples and to draw water from the village wells Bui in many parts of 
India the ancient prejudices and customs remain and the Ouicaste leads a life quite 
separate from his Hindu neighbour The member of the IXprcsstd Classes owns no 
land not even the diminutive plot on which his hovel is built hor the most prt he 
leads a precarious existence working on the land of the inhabitants of the neighbour 
ing Hindu village Many of them sell their labour in return for a smill jvayment of 
grain or nee As is to be expected in view of their circumstaiucs tlicy are prone to 
thriftlcssness and arc often intemperate They arc perpetually in debt and in return 
for a small loan a labourer will bind himscU to wotII for his creditor for life and 
thus reduces himself to the level of a slave 

Who is responsible for this miserable lot of the Untouchibies? The Untouchable 
IS not a fallen man— fallen by reason of his vices or by his disp<»sition Ihc Un 
touchabics are a suppressed and downtrodden part of humanity 1 htir i<il is miserable 
because Hindus and Hinduism give them no quarters for betterment ind no opjior 
tunity and no hope to rise to manhood If there are nny jxopU whti nt cd the care 
the attention the sympathy and the support of the world it is undoubtedly the 
Untouchables of India 


MY VISIT TO CHINA* 

By Lord Ailwyn 

Lord Ailwvn Your Excellency Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to express my 
moat grateful thanks and apprcciauon for the very kind and all too Battering remarks 
that you your Excellency have made with regard to the work of the British Parlia 
mentary Mission Wc all four of us deemed it the very greatest privilege to be asked 
to repiescnt the British Parliament on this mission and wc have all come back with 
memories which will not fade I think that of all the many impressions wc have 
brought back the oulstandmg one is the wonderful spirit of the Chinese people 
( Apj^use ) 

I am not proposing to make a speech nor give a lecture or read a paper, but if 
you will allow me I will give a little talk on some of the things wc saw and did in 
China and if m the course of my remarks I may not tell you what you really want 
to know there will be ume when (Questions come along for you to put them to me, 
and I will do my best to compete with them 


* Based on an address dehvered at the China Institute in London on March 3 ^ 
Dr P W Kuo presided 
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As you know the mission went to China at the very kind request of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek the Generalissimo who asked that a small delegation might be 
sent We went hy air and arrived at Chungking, the wartime capital of Chioa 
after I think iir flying hours and we covered a distance of 16000 miles Our 
rcccpuon at Chungking and the various places we visited afterwards was quite 
extraordinary— flags and banners and bunting everywhere People lined the streets 
waving little British and Chinese flags, and there were portraits of His Majesty the 
King and the Prime Minister in nearly every room we entered We were showered 
with gifts of all sorts Nothing more could have been done — nothing was missing in 
the effort of the Chinese Government and Chinese people to make our stay there one 
of supreme comfort and interest 

Where one has such a wealth of memories and experiences it is a little difficult to 
select those which one feels would interest an audience like this the most but clearly 
one thing would be our contacts with the schools and uniscrsitics of China Where 
then IS so much to admire and respect and sympathize with in the life of China 
today t hope it will not be thought insidious to select for a few moments discussion 
the work of the cilucational establishments of China You probably all realize that 
the whole life out there — the Covernment the industries scnools and universities — 
the whole pulsing life of the nation has been moved i <500 miles inland away from 
the coast and from the invader There these universiTics have had to start again 
in completely new surroundings licking equipment lacking books and lacking suit 
il»l(. ind ideqinlc housing The enthusnsm of all the students their insistence on 

f latting up with every conceivable form of inconvenience hardship and difficulty so 
ong IS their studies arc not interfered with is simply more admirable than one can 
possibly ilrscnlx* and not only the students but the chancellors the professors the 
whnk f iculiy ln\c had to start agiin from scratch and set up their universities and 
schools ifresh At Chungking there was ShaPingPi there are three or four uni 
\crsirirs there Both here nnd elsewhere ihtir housing is terribly inadcquite and 
owing to the nltnost uncontrolled inflation that was going on while we were in China 
all these professors nnd the ficiilty generally— the snlirud oflFicnIs Tod bhck-coated 
workers wen lising in the utmost povcrlv but nothing mittered except to continue 
the ediK'itioi) of Young Chim We iddresseel sescril unurrsity audiences one of 
them n Sin Ping Pi Thirc we iddrtsscd ao<»o students and we were told there 
W1S no intir[»rctrr ntcissiry is tlicv ill undtrstoexl Fnglish and one could see they 
followed c\try single thing one sud with the utmost interest ind attention It was 
the same on vinous other occasions 1 want to tell you some of the things they were 
piriirulirly inxions iImuit The eigerness of the Chinese universities to cultivate 
friendship and understanding with Bnf un \vis verv noticiahlc At Chengtu besides 
tin West (Turn University there ire four others which hive taken refuge there for 
the duration of the vvir At Kunming besides the local University of Yunnan there 
ire again several emigres including the University of Peking The points with 
whuh Ixilh dons and stiulcniv were most anxious to impress us were first that they 
dl \vish<d to hue 1 fuller understanding of the Bniish war effort and the methods 
hv which the British people with ihcir own free consent had been organized for 
wir production That was their outstanding interest They lelt it necessary that 
aftir the war Britain ami China should take part in some permanent international 
system to preserve price ind to increase the prosperity of the world and they wished 
very miuh to know our views on the suhicct Thev were particularly interested in 
iht question whether vve ought to l»cgin by reviving some form of a League of 
N uions or whether vve should start with some system of agreement between the 
leading Powers now allied to each other to which other countries could adhere when 
tlicv were able to undertake and fulfil definite commitments They all hoped that 
British universities might devote a little more attention to the study of Chinese 
culture civilization and history They were most anxious that a greater number of 
Fnglish hooks should be translated and printed in Chinese and tier lersa They 
suggested that funds for the translation and printing of selected hooks might be pro- 
vided by the Ministry of Information the British Council or some organization of 
that sort They wanted a more frequent exchange of visits between British and 
Chinese scientists and scholart They were looking forward very much to the coming 
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MUt Professor Dodds, now out there Professor Hughes, Prf^cssor of Chinese at 
Uxtord, was m feunmmg when we were there Both at Chcngtu and kunuimg we 
were visited almost every mormog by university teachers who hoped our prugraiiime 
might be expanded so that we could devote a httle more tune to discussious with 
themselves and with the students One day when tlicrc had been some hitch in our 
programme, a crowd oi several thousand students waited on a bitterly cold morning 
irom hali'past nine till eleven o clock when we arrived to address them 

1 have several letters here which 1 want to turn over Ihc hrst is a letter Irom 
Dr Gordon Kang which 1 have received since 1 got back from China lie was Head 
of the Medical Jt* acuity oi the Umvcrsity at Hong Kong He is a charming, de 
light! ul man now working at the Cenual Hospii^ at Ko-lok shan 1 have letters 
Irom the Head ol the Giniing College lor Women from the West China Univeruty 
ami so on all stressing ihcu Uciight at our visit, at our convcrsaiious vviUi them, and 
asking us to do our very Dest wncu wc gut back to improve and exlcnd the rciauuu 
ships betw cen our two countries 

1 think perhaps the must interesting social luncuon vve aticndcd at Chungking 
where wc spent touricen days, was Uie olhciai banijuet which the Ctneralissmio 
and Madame V^hiang gave in our honour It was attended by all the high Ministers 
ol Mate and the Dipiomauc Corps It was oL particuUr interest to meet here the 
tlirec boong sisters, whom we lound on our arrival all sitting on a sola togethu — 
Madame Cniang Madame Sun and Madame kung Wc had many cunvcrsaiiuns V 
with them, aiiU very lutcresuug and deliglittui liiey were ihc GeiieraUssimo wd 
eumed us at this bamjuei in a very warm speech, to which we all lour replied m a two- 
or three minute speech each 

ihc most juleresung personal experience was a week-end wc spent with the 
Ccueralissimo and Madame in their country house at Huang bhan 1 here vve lound 
an atmosphere oi complete luiurmality and great cordiality both iiost and iiustcss 
Weill out ol iheu way to nuke us led at home We had some exUeixiely iiitcresung 
disLUssions with the Oeueralissimo 11c is very quick in apprehension ife docs not 
speak Ktiglish but we were able to carry on easy eonversauon either tiirougli Madame 
or tliruugn Dr Wellington Kuo and here when i uieiuiun Dr Kuo s name i want 
to pay a tribute to die wunderiul way he lixiked alter us and ladicred us while wc 
Were out diere He was on holiday m his own country and had not Lieen home tor 
many years but he gave up three weeks ui tiiat holiday to taking us around Wc 
could not be inure graielui to him He is a must marvellous interpreter One of tlic 
members ol the mission, Mr Jack Lawson the Labour Mcmbei lor Chester le btreet, 
told the Cencrahssimo little House oi Commons auecdotes with a good deal oi slang 
thrown in and 1 am quite sure that nobody but Dr Wellington Koo would have 
been able to translate diusc stones m tlic way he did Ihc Generalissimo got the 
point at once and slioutcd with laughter Particularly was he interested in [he 
methods and ways oi our Prmic Mimsier He told us a hide about lus ideas lor the 
future ot China his mtcntions for the industrial and agricultural iuturc ol his 
country how he mtends to brmg m mechanized farming to the wheat growing belt 
m the north, how he feels that die heavy industries should be btatc controlled whereas 
the hghicr industries should be distributed among rural areas and run as private 
concerns Madame Chiang is a very suong Icmimst, and we had a very lively dis 
cussiofl, 1 remember, one night on the luture of womeu in poliUeal and public hfc 
Madame Chiang expresses herself with great vigour and it u a very exhilarating 
experience to talk with her 

1 he Gcncrahssimo knows that he can ocvei achieve political uiuty in the countrv 
unless a new spirit of service and duty u cultivated among die whole people, and with 
that object in view he has founded a cham of training centres throughout hrcc China 
There is the Youth Corps, which has branches ail over the country, and a Central 
Training Corps for older men The object of the Youth Corps is to instil the duties 
ot citizenship into the whole of the youth of the country applying to Chinese hfc 
the three pnnaplcs of Dr Sun Yat Sen — democracy, nationalism aim social reform 
It is a semi mihtarv organization Ihe training is under strict disaphne and there 
is a certain atmosphere of austerity in all its branches The smartness and the keen- 
ness of these young men has to be seen to be believed Similarly in the Central 
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Training Corps, which trams tnen between the ages of 25 and 55 m die duaes and 
rcsponsiDiIitics of citizenship, the organization u run on scmi'inilitary lines m an 
atmosphere of great rigour They generally have people from one particular pro- 
fcssion in each hve wccks course — saiodmasters for one course, lawyers for anomer, 
doctors f<H- another and so on The dignity of manual labour is upheld, and we saw 
a party of these men levelling a piece of rough ground while we were there, with 
men of fifty and over carrying rocks on their shoulders We saw the parade for dK 
hauling down of the colours at sunset and the disaphne and stcadmess m dK ranks 
of these men was worthy of seasoned troops We addressed them in the drill hall 
and attended a concert afterwards and even there we found the same atmosphere 
of austerity — that is the best word I can use I went into the concert-room happily 
smoking a agarette, until 1 suddenly realized that 1 was the only one of that thousand 
people present who was smoking and I humcdly and rather shamefacedly put it 
away Even the applause seemed almost to order in that highly disaphncd atmo- 
sphere 

1 hen I must tell you of a visit we paid to the Yellow River Front in the north 
west we visited the First Division and were immensely impressed with what wc saw 
Wc were shown round the trenches and front line positions by the second son of the 
Generalissimo Captain Chiang a very charming young man Across the nver a 
mile away were the Japanese but we nc^e^ caught sight of the enemy and that was 
a great disappoint men L Wc inspected another division in reserve who did us the 
honour of parading with their colours An extremely smart, well turned-out parade 
it was and wc were enormously impressed with what wc saw 

1 have referred to the extraordinary hospitality and kindness wc received every 
where, and 1 would like to give one example I nave told this before and apologize 
to any in the audience who have already heard the story but it was lUst typical of the 
way the Chinese people received us After a very long and heavy uay — wc had some 
very heavy days in the north west — wc arrived at the railway station to go to our 
next [xirt of call at midnight, three hours late on pri^ammc time We found the 
approaches to the station and platform thronged with no less than 30000 people, 
holding up flaming torches they had been waiting there three hours on a Ditco-ly 
cold night 10 bid us Ciodspccd ^nd the Governor of Shensi, who was with us, 
turned round to me and apologized because some of the torches had gone out! I 
mention that as typical ot the charming hospitality and welcome we had everywhere 
in ( hina 1 shall not forget it Sometimes one had to rub one s eyes and say, Is 
this the China of thirty years ago? when one saw the amazing spirit of unity and 
discipline that has seized hold of the nation Then one caught si^t of the smiling 
faces and knew it was the same China 

I feel I base sjKikcn long enough and it would be better for me to sit down now 
and ask for questions 1 may not base told you a lot of things you would like to 
hear and perhaps you will ask the necessary questions 

Ihe Chairman, speaking for himself and the audience, thanked Lord Ailwyn 
fur his address. 

A question alxiut inflation was asked and answered by the Chairman 
A lady asked Lord Ailwyn if the evacuation of the Chinese univeruQcs had 
affected the numlx:r of women students 

l^rd Ailwyn 1 know a large number of women students ha%c found their way 
in company with their male companions from the unncrsities in the cast — Nanking 
Peking Hong kong etc I think probably there is little to choose between the 
mobility of the guls and boys. It was auitc extraordinary the number still cooimg 
through the Japanese lines to join up with their old universities 
Another lady asked if there was a shortage of food in China 
Lord Ailwin I am afraid in places tood is definitely short, but, as you may 
know there are no better agriculturists m the world than the Chinese and one of the 
things that impressed ui more than anything else was that you never saw a square 
foot of ground untiUcd or unculuvated It was quite extraordinary Wherever we 
went there were little terraces on the tops and sides of the hills and every square indi 
was made use of for food But where you have 50 milhon refugees, as m China 
today there is bound to be a shortage in places Still, l^oadly speaking, I dunk 1 
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am right m sayrng that a thcrtage of food is not one of the pnnapal di£Bculties 
under which trc Chinese are carrying on 

There arc two things I ought to &ve referred to One is that we were asked to 
attend a session of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuonuntang That was a 
very significant occasion No foreigner has ever been allowed in to a session of the 
Kuonuntang before, and not only were we asked to attend it but to address it Wlien 
we arrived Dr H H kung was giving a general survey of the war and the hnanaal 
position of China, and when he had finished the Generalissimo who presides as the 
Leader of the Party got up and welcomed us in a very charming speech, and we 
each rephed. We went to a rnbunc and gave each in turn two or three minutes 
talk and afterwards we had the great pleasure of meeting many of the members on 
what we call in this country the floor of the House It was intcrcsung to see in the 
front row <A the meeting Dr Lin Sen President of the National Goicrnment he Mts 
as an ordinary member of the Kuonuntang with the Generalissimo as Party leader 
presiding 

The other thing I should say before the mecung closes is a word or two about the 
Generalissimo It is quite impossible to describe the way that ^eat man 11 trusted 
and respected and beloved by the whole country it is almost a r^gious fervour He 
IS a man of 56 years old straight as a die, lookmg far younger than his years with 
a very quick apprehension, as I have said before and a most delicious sense of 
humour He has thrown hu personality over a whole generation in China and 
there can be no doubt that Chiang Kai stick is one ot the outstanding world hgun s 
today It IS a very great honour to have met and to have had converse with him 


VILLAGERS AT WAR LIFE IN CHINA S RURAL 
HOMES TODAY 

By Irma Highbaugh, littd 

(The author is on the staff of the Methodist Rural Service Carntre at the small town 
of Kicnyang which is south oi Chengtu ) 

The Chinese rural home which during the previous thirty or lorty years has largely 
withstood the impact ot modernizing movements has undergone signihcani changes 
as a direct result of the war One of the greatest is economic Olliers arc new 
freedom for women which brings new seif respect and a new status self activity of 
the farm family instead of the old passivity a new honesty and also new vices 
education and literacy for the masses instead of for the few consciousness of being 
atizens of a great nation and willmgncss to sacrifice as individuals and as families 
for larger interests 

Every rural commumty has furnished its quota of soldiers who leave behind 
wives with added burdens and children without a father s care 1 amilics moving in 
great masses from occupied areas have changed almost as much as if they had gone 
to a foreign country and have in turn a§cacd families where they have gone 
Universities and middle schools from other provinces and schools ^om bombed 
cities have moved into rural areas. Govcrnmcit and private enterprises have aimed 
consaously at mobilizing rural families for national resistance City industry has 
moved back into the rural home, increased food producuon has become the primary 
task of the farmer and both increased food prc^ucnon and rural industrialization 
have speeded up farm life, changing lu cducauonal, economic and social outlook and 
often Its moral tone 

Faemex u Real Wax Hexo 

Soldiers f What a wealth of emotion this word carries for the rural home Since 
80 per cenL of China s pc^xilatioa u rural the vast bulk of the army comes hrom the 
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rural home The Chinese farmer is the real hero of this war, said Eh- James Yen 
in a broadcast Most of the soldiers come from the farm At the front tarmers are 
fighting and bleeding for their country, in the rear they are toiling and producing 
food and clothing for the army and the people A new auota is ordered and every 
family waits to hear whether or not their sons are in the araft Perhaps hourth Son 
or 1 hird Son has been hoping for this release from the hard work and monotony of 
farm Iik What is so glorious as serving your country and seeing the world at 
the same umc^ lilted a young military truck driver as he started toward one of the 
hottest spots of the war 1 nave seen twelve provinces ant> expect to see them all 
before it s over What about your family? he was asked Oh 1 haven t heard 
fioin them for three years And they must wait to hear from me till the war is 
over he replied 

Perhaps the most popular of all war dramas with girls and women is Mu Lan 
named alter the Chinese )oan of Arc This daughter who became a soldier in place 
of her father has become the ideal of many girls today Kwaiigsi provided one 
example of a girls army in the early days of the war, 250 girls have marched off to 
the front Wc read inai in every Kwangsi village women beiwetn the ages of 
eighteen and forty-eight were tnliMtd irt the training lamps hundamentals of 
military knowledge and drill were given them in the morning while a firm ground 
ing in loininon education jKilitical tnining and citi/enship each had its turn in the 
evening iliis is tjuite diflerint from before the war when rural women stayed at 
home an<l knew nothing of what hap|tcned outside 

family loyiliy has liccomc national loyally clan unity has been channelled to 
II itiuna] unity and ancestral devotion has raised soldiering to a religious level 
Peril ij)s the most outstanding ex imple of this and of the way m which a family 
olicn supjiorts the draft comes from the coasul province of Cheknng In the Yu 
elan lo every clansman joining the colours the clan apportions a piece of land 
1 irge enough to jirmluec one pieul (iio lbs) of rice per )cir His lx.ncfit.nrics arc 
allovveil to work the land until the soldier comes home If he should lx permanently 
miinieal he may keep it for the rest of his life In case of Jr ah in action his rcla 
lives can retain the use <jt it for lifte*en ye irs On the day the new recruit leaves 

home an elalxirate meeting is held in the family temple *I he most touching 

moment lotncs when the recruit knexls Ixfore the antcsiral altar and listens to a 
sfxxi h by ihe cl m elder 

^011 must lx loyal to the stile thereby winning glory for our ancestors You 
must never Ix* afriiel to die Nor should )t)u desert jour ranks Last of all vou 
must never surrtneJer lo the enemy siys the clan elder in effect With the soltlicr 
still on his kmes the elder hands hun a ilocumcnl certif>ing that the use of a ceriiin 
piece of laiul is hereby conferred on his family and cnjeiiniiig him never to do any 
thing contrary to the teaching of his ancestors 


Soldiers Families Caked For 

Before the war no one would have thought of concerning himself about a needy 
soldier s family Now local groups assume the responsibility for such families 
Youth groups put on nlj)s and musicals to earn money for them and Christian 
churehes take special collections Schexil children arc ehsmissed to put on a flag day 
to raise funds lor them For example Mrs Liu is the mother of three children one 
of whom was born after her husband had left for the front Before leaving her 
huskand had leased their land fur five years at a figure then considered adcvjuatc to 
care for the family needs But prices soared The well to-do family to which the 
land had been leased was unconcerned about the suffering family The head of the 
Pao-ehia (administrative units meaning ten families and one hundred families re 
s|x:ctivcly) who came from their own ncighbourhexxl called a meeung of the ic 
sponsible heads of families Her husband u fighting for us at the front, and we 
must sec that she and her children arc cared for here was the sentiment of the 
meeting Consequently rental rates were adjusted to the current cost of hvmg 

From the earliest days of the war the Central Government has assumed some re- 
sponsibility for the sdaiers families. Its plan is earned out through the provincial 
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Mvernir^ and vanes with locabties In some places farm co-opcrativcs for soldiers 
Families are organized Members arc organized into teams for seed sowing plough 
ing and harvesting and these teams keep toiling until the work of c\cry f imily that 
bcTonw to the coKiperauvc is done In other places a bonus is gi\cn ^r cath new 
btwn baby Pensions arc giNcn to the families of soldiers who die in aeiion For 
instance Mr Laao met us on the road and when we stopped to rest he pulled a 
paper out of his pocket The Goiernment docsn t forget its soldiers families he 
said as he showed us the paper stating that his son in law had Ixxn killed in Shansi 
He told us how he had taken his daughter and her two little children liaik home to 
Inc with him 

It was a New Year s Day gathenng On the drill ground r mk on rink of soldiers 
were drawn up and there were crowds of school chihlrcn On the platform sat the 
county magistrate the head of the soldiery and the distinguished guests Among 
the latter were numbers of country women each proudly wearing a ludgc they were 
guests of the county for the day These were the moilicrs of soldiers l^attr in a 
thatch roofed country home with the pig pen in one corner of the y ird and the 
buffalo in another corner we found one of these mothirs Proudly she brought out 
her badge Did you sec me on New Year s Day? she asked as she told us how 
the Gosernment had remembered her and bestowed honour upon her in front of the 
thousands of people gathered there that day 


Orphanages Teach Parents 

( onstantly indirect education lakes place as members of families visit the war 
orphanages established by Madame Chiang for soldiers children As ihty observe 
the children there they learn that girls are as important as bo)s they set the dignity 
of labour as the children cultivate vegetables and flowers or print pa|x:r from wood 
blfKks which they have carved or come in from marketing for the whok group of 
ihildrtn Play and study arc carried on with equal zest Th n they go hitk to put 
their homes in order for the simplicity of iht orphanage provides an ideal they can 
achk VC 

The type of rural home in guerrilla areas is at once ht irtbrcaking and hearten 
ing I he guerrillas were brought into Ix^ing hv the dcvasiation of fj[unese occupa 
tion Wc ire told thit for centuries the women of ( him hive l>ccn bond servants 
of the home and their supreme virtue was to he ornate rather than useful Fhitl war 
has banished all this China hails a new womanhood In ihc fastnesses of the 
Shansi mountains Chinese girls fight side bv side with thiir nu nfolk m guerrilla 
warfare against the invaders peasant women carry loails of foodstuffs and ammuni 
Hon to the men in the front lines and march back bearing the woumltd intn on 
their brave shoulders The women and children arc making shoes ctwvkmg enter 
taming the wounded acting as sentries or guuks These rural homes an com 
plctclv mobilized for military service m the most dangerous places of all -behind or 
adioining enemy lines 

Another story of bravery is called A Model Chinese Mother This mcKkI 
mother had her home in a village in eastern Hopei Province There she lived with 
her two sons sowing ploughing harvesting until the Japinese came They 
hurnc<! our house With the house all our clothing our gram and even our pigs 
went up in flames so we were left nothing They fled to a mount nn cave and 
while tncy hid there iron entered into the soul of this sixty year-old woman She 
urged her sons to take up arms against the tncmv Now she lives in 1 guerrilla 
camp mending clothes for the men while her sons fight What a vast change from 
her former quiet rural life! 

But the moving spirit of the 20 000 Chinese guerrillas who have been troubling 
the Japanese along the Peiping Hankow railway is Mrs Chao sixty-seven years old 
known as the Mother of the Guerrillas She vowed vengeance on the enemy for 
taking all her husband s lands She her husband and four of their children have 
become guerrillas Two sons have been killed and she says her younger son and 
daughter will join the gucmllas as soon as they arc old enough For all the years of 
the war she has devoted her whole energy to mobilizing rural women Bravery and 
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sacn/icial service in dangerous spots have replaced lassitude and indi^rcoce m rural 
homes 

Refugees bring Modernity 

When we think of how the war has affected rural family life, immediately our 
minds turn to the thousands of farm families who fled eithtf before the oncommg 
Japanese hordes or after their homes had been burned and the women abused What 
has happened to these families is the question in the nunds of everyone However, 
families in the areas to which the rciu^s have fled have been almost as much 
affected as the refugee families How? Housing has been one of the biggest 
problems as masses of people moved in Not only the cities became crowded out 
every rural county scat and market town has its quota In fact, few rural commum 
tics HI hrec China have escaped this flood of China s most procrcssive cidzeas 

As they have moved into these rural communities they have at the same time 
pushed out provincial ideas and superstitions These newcomers arc called Foreign 
Chinese m many places Wc cannot understand them the local people say 
While incoming people must adjust their Peiping or other dialects to make them 
selves undcrsio^ in Hupeh or Szechwan the local person must attune his car to 
this new way of sneaking Thus he bccmties less bound by the old ways The same 
thing applies to clothing Not always is it rural folk who move to rural commum 
lies Shanghai and Nmgpo sons with their families have often gone to the little 
market town or the open country to live Shanghai styles of clothing and curled 
hair In VC nioscd into inc rural sections to be sccrcdy or openly admu'cd and copKd 
by the braver sons ind daughters of the farming families 

In Imlc rural towns educated women with bobbed hair and port-city dress styles 
go to market with baskets on their arms They push their way through crowds of 
siTviius mirkiiing for wealthy families of men from middle-class and poor families 
doing the day $ marketing of middle school boys and girls buying for their respcc 
tnc slIkioIs and of restaurant keepers Diets change for these newly arrived families 
as tliey begin to cat locally grown vegetables new to them In turn diets change for 
the local people ns the newcomers demonstrate new ways to prepare taro and sweet 
)K>taiocs hit instance People in the same yard exchange ideas on prepanng foods 
the S/cchw incst housewife tells the downriver woman how to make Pepper dishes, 
while the northern mother shares her newly made steamed biscuits witn the children 
of the neighbours and explains how they are made And as the C overnment increases 
the production of wheat nil learn to eat coarsely ground wholewheat products 

Useless Conventions Go 

It s too modern wc cannot stand this ’ local ciders proclaim with wagmng 
heads or uplifted hnnds as they sec young men and women on the street tog^cr 
Girls who have trasellcd for weeks, and sometimes for months under circumstances 
thnt allow€\I for few reserves sec no need for downcast eyes or hiding within the 
house when attractive young men come along Parents who have rcalizMl that that 
daughters know how to take care of themselves have long since lost regard for con- 
ventions that ire useless The local elders lament while their youth look on with 
approval and go off to school to follow this example of freedom Masses of students, 
far removed from their homes in the coastal provinces have no way to consult their 
parents about the choice of a mate and so select their own for gocxl or bad They 
greatly influence local rural young people so that new homes arc now started with 
new ways fipm the outset 

It is only natur il that a man 1 picture of the ideal girl should undergo a vital 
change when he needs a mate who can march beside him as a soldier or carry a baby 
on the trek they must make as they flee before an enemy or from daily bombings 
Many local run! teachers marry and continue to teach brinmng the new baby to 
school where the children all help to tend it Marriage and a pofession arc the 
standards set before the rural youth Others, especially rural nuddlc-ichool girls, 
are yearning for a career through which diey can serve their country outside die home 

Mamagc « a graveyard for girls, some of them would say as they pause for div 
cussion in the midst of singing war songs that urge them to go to tM ffooL An 
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occasional sociologically sound book attracts them and they pour out their dollars to 
buy boc^s like How to he a New Woman, twcHhirds of the contents of which arc 
devoted to marriage and the care of children Thus, changes in housing diet, 
language, clothing and iharriagc have all come through the intiltration of refugees 
into commumues 

Production is Increased 

Added to these influences are the direct efforts of Goiernmcnt and prnate 
mtercsts to use the strength of these patrioU*. and enterprising refugee families to 
increase producUon so that the war may be continued and the nation saved Never 
before in China s agrarian history has there been such a momentous mobilization as 
the one being staged today especially in the inland proimccs tor national salvation 
and self-defence. China s cotton industry has brought about one of the most exten 
sive changes in rural home life Industrialists lost their factories with the fall of 
Shanghai when the nation most critically needed cotton tor soldiers uniferms and ftH- 
gauze medical supplies They went into the rural areas of Shensi Kiangsi and 
Szechwan to start all over again The result was greatly increased produtiion in 
spite of greatly reduced facilities Improved spinning wnecls within the reach of 
common villagers and rural families were introduce Scatter the factory into 
small rur il units so that never again can they all be bombed or lost was the word 
that went forth from the Government 

The Chinese Industrial Co-operatives is one of the most potent fartors in the 
movement to scatter industry in small units Government and private groups have 
combined in it The idea of mobilizing the nation $ women for production in the 
rear through the Chinese Industrial C^pcratives was first suggested by Madame 
Chiang Kai shek Paoki with a large number of women workers cvacuati*d from 
Hankow during the autumn of 1938 was chosen as a proper site on which to start 
women s co-operatives A vast educational programme for women and girls was an 
integral part of these co-operatives from the beginning C las es to train leaders in 
spinning weaving and dyeing were followed by literary classes that included war 
time activities Reading and writing countini^ civics common knowledge and 
always singing make up the curriculum while adequate health education and 
medical care arc always provided under the womens dcpariment The co-opera 
lives bring not only a new mode of production but a new way of life and women s 
clubs have been organized to bring about better relations Ixrtwccn local women and 
refugee families The impact of these citv bred factory women and of training in 
co-operative thinking and working has been tremendous In addition to education 
for large groups of women living together teachers go to small scattered groups of 
women or to members m their own homes to give lessons and make assignments for 
further study For it has become essential to organize large numlxrrs of women to 
spin in their homes since cotton thread is ncetlcd for the making of uniforms, 
towels and the warp of army blankets Five thousand women arc organized in one 
district for this purpose 

Women Win Self respect 

The government cotton production industry for soldiers has had a tremendous 
effect on rural homes of Szechwan Kcnyang second brgest county in this populous 
province has 30000 women spinning at home and severjl thousand more weaving 
Every market day sees long lines of farm women with bundles of spun thread or 
woven cloth under their arms, waiting their turn at the cotton house to have their 
work inspected get paid and check out another hatch of cotton to be done the 
following week Two or tlircc women from most homes spin or weave with an 
average earmng of five yuan a week said Mrs Hu the co-operatives assistant 
manager for toe county Usually this is a supplementary income providing 
extras for the women or thor children or for materials to go into dowry chests in 
the case of girls she continued Often it is those women s sole mcomc and they 
spend all ihcir umc at iL Sometimes an old woman of eighty years of age will earn 
her own hving She cannot see well but she spins by feeling and it puts new mterest 
into life for &r What are some of the changes that nave come to these rural 
homes as a result of dus work? Mrs Hu was asked New self-respect for the 
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woman u first* she quickly replied She has an economic standing in die home* 
having some money to spend as she likes, and she feels nuire secure Fcvmerly* tn 
some places if a man didn t like his wife he could sell her But now that stK is 
freer he would hardly dare, and if he did, he knows we would demand |usdce for 
her When we first surveyed the country to find spinners and weavers they were 
afraid of us, thinking we had come to consenpt them or to levy a new tax Now 
they know we are their friends They tell us their troubles And they realize they 
are helping to win the war They are aware of themselves as Chinese cidzens 

Probably in no other province has there been such intensive work done to improve 
th- home as m Kiangst But it is typical and has lU counterpart elsewhere In all 
ten rural centres (first begun as a peace-time rural reconstrucuon project) efforts are 
directed simultaneously toward agricultural improvement, education health and the 
extension of co-operative soaeties Since the outbreak of the war two new activities 
have been taken up — citizenship training and the increase of agricultural production 
Through a process of adaptation to war needs Chinese farmers in Kiangii have 
been anle to produce the lion s share of the gauze needed by wounded soldiers 
Before Mr F L Chang director of the movement went into the province the 
people suffered from malaria One of the first things Mr Chan^r 5 groups did was to 
teach the peasants how to make mosquito nets on their primiti\e looms from the 
famed ramie thread of Kiangsi When the war broke out and there was pressing 
need for gauze they immediately taught the peasants how to make gauze from the 
fabric used for mosquito nets Other activities were the vaccination of 81 000 people 
against sm illpox the schooling of 20 000 children and 3 ooo adults and the training 
of midwivcs among the young farm women 

Living Standards Rise 

Much emphasis has been given to improvements among women because that u 
where they arc most noticeable and \ital but the farmer and his son have been 
changed for the better Increased pro<luction erf cotton and of foodstuffs has been 
promoted and diriTted by provincnl and county gosernment research and extension 
nureaux Mtally aided by such educitional institutions as the Szechwan Provincial 
University Agricultural College the University of Nanking C-eillcgc of Agriculture 
and the Wist China Union University Department of Agriculture From 700 to 
I 000 families each year for the last few years in the I-oshnn (Kiating) area south of 
Chengtii have been taught improved methods of silk production and grafting and 
growing mulberry trees This is work which the whole familv must do Chinese 
Farmers today are consuming better food putting on warmer clothing and having 
more money in their pockets than in pre war days Better cash returns for their 
farm products the development of home industries such as weaving raising silk 
worms and growing wood-oil trees provide the mam explanation for the improved 
lot of the farmer More hogs and hens are raised and eaten at home In Szechsvan 
where there has been an increase of 25 per cent in wheat production during the 
past year more wheat is eaten Farmers here as elsewhere m the world eat what 
they grow and is in season This year to the usual sweet potatoes and peas, has 
been added wheat 

The Pao chang (a vie head of one hundred families) has had the responsibility 
for promoting production through the ten chia chang (civic head of ten families) of 
his area Often this important l^al official is a voung man, in contrast to the elders 
who governed before the war and his wife manages the workmen She also has 
the responsibility of the farm and sees that production docs not lag at home 
Shared work for the public good is a new development in rural life taking women 
from the home as in the intensive educational programme of Kiangsi where oigan 
ized training reaches down to a representative woman of each chia (ten fanuli^). 
Somenmes me training is especially for young people as that given by a pao chang 
in connection with one of the Christian rural service centres in Szechwan The pao 
chang goes one night a week to the adult class and teaches the young men and 
women how to conduct a meeting gives them talks on the Government programme 
of [voducQon and during the moonlight season takes them out for dnlT inter 
tpersed with games, war songs and Christian hymns. 
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Cr dit co-operatives axe one of the explanations for an improved economic situa 
tion in the farmer 5 home in Szechwan The farmers have been able to borrow 
money from Government banks to buy land seed ox animals without being hope 
Icssly involved with moneylenders tormcrly the farmer was only a farmer now 
he IS both farmer and merchant said a rcprcAcniati\e of the Bank of China who 
travels mto the country to mvcstigatc these rural co-operauves 

Students Tell or War 

In Szechwan where a number of universities are evacuated scores of college 
students spend their vacation periods in rural service to help carry on the Government 
programme ot literacy, ciUzcnship, resistance and home education Even the teams 
who do no more than teach war songs and give lectures on resistance leave families 
who can sing and social units with partly awakened minds 1 he Christum Church 
in China has co-operated with the Government in an attempt to reach tlic border 
tribes and help them to be consciously co-operaDve Chinese ciuzens As a result of 
these tew years of effort the tribal families now add war songs and gnmes taught by 
college students to theu usual evenings of song and dance Around their simple 
hearth fires as they talk of China s struggle, they feel themselves one with college 
boys and mrls who have hved in their midsL Health service has also been made 
available throughout the year in many market towns 

New attitudes toward the little child as a person and an understanding of his 
needs have taken the place of the old feeling that the pre school child was a live toy 
to entertain adults and that nothing tould be taught him unul he went to school 
t oilegc girls working with the Rural Ucparimcm ot the Y M C A with the (oiiling 
College Rural Service StaUon and the Rural Stations of the Canadian and Methodist 
Churches have multiplied many times the efforts of local staffs in teaching families 
of the o|K.n country The college girls first have a jicriod of training and they in 
turn hdp to train local girls and young mothers to become teachers in pre school 
education 

Halt day nursery play groups arc established with local girls and women as 
teachers and the college girl as head tcachcr-dircctor 1 hese groups arc located in 
ancestral hails in homes or in vacant rooms of the country shop— in any place where 
the largest number of fathers and mothers can observe them with the least effort 
Rouuius arc emphasised and rest periods instituted for these children, who arc often 
ready to drop off to sleep anywhere Ihts indirect parent education it intensified 
by weekly meetings of the nursery children s parents and is many friends and rcla 
uves as wish to come regularly Learning nursery songs and games and playing with 
children limbers up lathers and grandmothers as well as mothers Ihcn, when dis 
cussiuns ol children s problems and needs arc over the father and mother take up 
their hoes ind go with the children back to the hclds singing or discussing the 
problems ol the day Medical students assist the local midwife wim physical cxamina 
tions lor the children and with health lectures 

Mothers Learn to Read 

Tlie mother has new self respea as she learns to read in the literacy class con 
nccteJ with the nursery group Her husband has a new respect for her as she 
cleans up the house tidies herself daily before going to the field to work, and helps 
to bring m fresh flowers for the bainboo vase which has been cut at her request 
Real equality is achieved between husbands and wives through these shared cxperi 
cnees A slack season training class is attended by both husband and wife who 
then take responsibility for teaching their neighbours citizenship health, literacy, 
singing and child piidancc. The better business head of the family u selected to 
represent them m the credit co-operauve, and often it is the vwfc who attends the 
meetings and casts the family vote Husbands and wives tak^new pride in their 
own work as they share the fun of an agriculture and home exhibit and find their 
family heirloom bedspread of blue crosv4titch being admired by the neighbours frmn 
twen^ miles around their big turnips taking the prize and sugar-cane of a new 
species that they have planted and tended togemer winning pnze rccogmacm 
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Eager activity instead of old indifference and pasnvity characterizes these newly 
awakened farm families They arrange and carry through the exhibits. The men 
may put on a war drama, while the women do a Mu Lan drama at a Chinese 
New Vears programme Families ^1 their bamboo and other building matmals 
and put up a new co-operatives building Or in an orderly way they gather to make 
a united protest against some local corruption 

The war has brought about some basic changes in the Chinese rural homes, 
whether they be the famihes of guerrillas, of refugees or of peasants in Free Chma 
Self respect and more freedom for women economic improvement with better food 
and health more soaai life and co-operative activity more education and cauality 
of men and women bravery in tunc of crisis and the consciousness of citizcn^p in 
a great nation and resTOnsibility for its destiny— these are some of the things that 
have come to the rural home of China Yet there arc still masses of rural families 
who have not been touched They wait for those who arc already enlightened to lead 
iht way 


IHE RO\AL NEIHERLANDS NAVY AND THE 
NETHERLANDS MERCHANT NAVY 

biacd on ulkv by P A kvTsUns Netherlands Minister of Economics and Shipping 
and A kriiist 1 u ut -( ^miinaiider K N N in the Overseas Service of the hntish Broad 
easting Cor|Xirjtiu]i 

We Dutchmen who light on the seas— like our compatriots m the Au- Force and Army 
—have but one aim lo tight with all our mignt side by side with the Allies for the 
common cause ol liberty With our Mother Country in Europe leist to the Germans 
and oiir I ir t astern I tupirc Uisi to iIk JaoancvC it is of the utmost imixiriancc tor us 
that the defeat ol the Axis Powers should 1)C brought about as soon as possible Mcx-c 
over, the men of the Royal Nclhcrlandv Navy have an additional motive to urge them 
on to an almost superhuman elTort most or ihcin had to leave their wives and 
families in ( erman or Japanese hands 

I low units ol the Dutch Navy supjxirtcd the land fighting during the German 
invasion ol our country and how the whole of our Navy afloat — including half-built 
submarines and destroyers — uas snatched away Irom the C>criiiaiis and evacuated to 
British jxirts to continue the fight, which they nev cr for a moment dreamt of giving 
up- all these are now well known tacts Then again there is that glorious chapter 
ot naval war off Java s coast when Admiral Doorman stemmed the ude of Japanese 
invasion in the Pacihc We had serious losses then against vasdy superior torccs 
Brave ships went down with their guns firing to the last and on the deck of the 
De Ru) ter Admiral Doorman was seen salutmg as his ship sank 

But texlay the Royal Netherlands Navy — although composed of fewer ships — u 
fighting with the mighty Allied Navies on the Seven Seas 

In Western European waters the Dutch units arc under British operational orders — 
also in the Mediterranean m the Atlantic and in the Indun Occan^ — while m the 
Pacific and Caiibbean they arc under American operational orders 

In British coastal waters our ships coKipcrate in local defence and the protection of 
convoys Dutch motor torpolo-bow take an active part in attacking German ship- 
pmg along the West Furopcan coastline, while the brave little minesweepers and 
their crews, once fisMhg crews, help to clear the entrance to British harbours. 

One ot these minesweepers has a huge mascot painted on her bridge screen It 
r^rcsents a lady of ample proportions painted in bright colours on the Navy grey 
The lady is boldly sweeping away enemy mines with a large-sized broom When 
British visitors come aboard the small warship and ask Whos that? then the 
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prompt aiifwer u Mrs. Tromp Tromp» as u well known, was a famous Dutch 
admiral who m the sixteenth century, tought several sea batdes against the Bnash 
On one occasion Tromp is said to have come back to Holland with a broom tied to 
the ma s t hea d ot his flagship — meaning that he had sviept the Channel of enemy forces 
This minesweeper is generally called Mrs Tromp and her record tells of many 
mines swept out ot many dangerous corners 

In the Mediterranean Dutch submarines co-operated with British in attacks on 
Rommel s supply lines, while in the Atlanav. and Caribbean Dutch surface craft arc 
joining in the batde for the sea lanes against the German submarine packs 

Squadrons of the Netherlands Naval An Service arc operaung from bases in 
Britain, Australia and Ceylon. 

Lately the American Lieutenant-General Kenney, Allied Air Commander under 
General MacArthur, expressed his appreciation of the work of the Dutch air units in 
the following terms They are ta^g part every day in operations and they arc 
conducQog ^cm most eficcuvely I am not able to go into details about their 
military activities but 1 can tell you that they arc co-operating splendidly in every 
way They art part of the Allied team and they arc doing an excellent job 

Dutch minesweepers arc active in Australian coastal waters And Dutch light 
cruisers, destroyers, gunboats and submarines manned by Dutch and Indonesian 
sailors arc hghting the Axis in the Indun Ocean and the iniuth West Pacihc Only 
a short while ago one of these light cruisers, co-operating with an Australian cruiser, 
sank a German blockade runner in the Indian Oican 

Less spectacular, but equally important parts of the great naval organization arc 
the administrative branches and training centres loday there are Netherlands Naval 
Headquarters in London, Colombo Melbourne and Curapo 

Of llic training institutes the Dutch Naval College in J ngl ind is probibly best 
known it is really a conUnuaUon of the Willcmsoord College formerly established at 
the Dutch naval base in the northern part of Holland When the Germans marched 
in the young Dutch midshipmen were evacuated to Lngland bo were later the niul 
shipmen training at our naval base of Socrabaia when the Dutch Last Indies were 
oc».upied by the Japanese In the English Willcmsoord they keep the Standard pre- 
sented to them by the Queen These boys never contemplated leaving their colours 
behind in enemy hands and so this 1 $ die only Dutch Standard llymg proudly in 
freedom 

Then there is the Jackson Flying School in Mississippi United States of America, 
and several training centres tor the Merchant Navy where sailors arc instructed in 
handling their defence armaments 

Highly specialized personnel of the tormcr Dutch naval dockyards arc also assist 
tng m Ceylon Bombay and South Africa 

Although the complete story of the activities of the Royal Netherlands Navy 
cannot yet be told I am sure that from these few facts a general impression can be 
formed of the part it is playing 

To the disappointment of our enemies the Dutch Navy always managed to come 
back in spite of severe blows Wc arc back in the midst of it to help strike that last 
blow — the knock-out blow — to the enemy And this war will be our war not only 
until our country and our empire arc nd of the enemy, but until he has been driven 
from every single occupied country 


1 have been asked to tell something about the Netherlands Merchant Navy and 
more especially about its achievements This is not an easy task In order to give an 
accurate impression I should mention figures assuming of course that those figures 
were correct and not exaggerated Ccnain countries like to exaggerate their figures 
for instance when they mention shipping losses I cannot disclose figures not even 
inflated or deflated ones, because bv doing so I would give away many facts about 
the conduct of the war which should better not be known to the scoundrels we arc 
going to beat 

Stausticians will therefore have to curb their impauencc and wait until the war is 
over and its archives are opoied 
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However, for a description of the work which the Dutch merchant ships have 
carried out ever since the Huns thought it expedient to make the fantastic discovery 
that we were scheming together with perfidious Albion towards their destruction, I 
can mention one figure It is sufficiently big to replace many other figures which the 
censor would never allow me to mention Since we were invaded Dutch ships have 
covered over 55 000 000 sea miles This means that on each consecutive day of the 
past thirty four months our merchant fleet travelled about 55/XK) sea miles I know 
that this mileage only forms a comparatively small part of the total distance covered 
by the ships of the United Nauons but I know likewise that it means that our mcr 
chant ships nave carried several million tons of goods to the United Kingdom and to 
America 

They have also brought to this country pbnes tanks and other military eqmp- 
ment They have been engaged in bringing across from the American continent to 
the United Kingdom many troops, and mey have earned many thousands of British 
soldiers to 1 iby t to Madagascar and to other second fronts as well as many 
thousands of American soldiers to Australia These Dutch ships took part in the 
transjxirt of a portion of General Wav ell s army to gallant Greece ai^ a short ume 
afterwards they had to help in its evacuaUon They nave also run the gauntlet of the 
enemy s fire and l>omb$ in bringing stores to that unsinkablc and unniovable aircraft 
carrier known as M ill i 1 hey distinguished themselves in the transport of the armies 
with their stores to North Africa Also Russia has received part — though I must 
admit It IS only 1 very small proportion— of her supplies through Dutch ships They 
have more-over assisted in making go(xJ the slogan Britain delivers the goods and 
so they have he]|x;d this very gallant country in maintaining its trade relations 

I could give tmny more examples of its manifold duties, which comprise fishing 
for fish and fishing for mines, conveying bulky cargo across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and plying 1 coastal tndi in the United Kingdom vv iters ami last but not 
least tugging torpedoed ships Ivack tti s ifety 1 he latter task is fir from a pleasant 
one Although tugs have very jHivverful engines they arc necessarily slow ships and 
therefore pretty helpless should they bt attacked by submarines 

My description of the share the Dutch merch int ships, old rusty trawlers as well as 
luxury liners take in this war would be incomplete if I did not mention their 
captains ofheers and crews In the michme minded world of the 1940 s it still re 
quires considerable skill courige and devotion to duty on the pirt of human lx:ings 
to hmdle a ship Now 1 do not want to indulge in an) hero-worship Ix-Liuse I know 
very well that the ivcngt merch ini s.iilor Dutch as well ns British Nnrvvcgian as 
well as Amcricnn -docs not like it because it mnkes him feel embnrrasscd But I 
must say this that although these men carry out ihcir work in an unobtrusive way 
they arc nevertheless doing so extremely well By fulfilling the duties which have 
been inipose*d upon them they certainly hnvc as much right as our soldiers airmen 
and naval personnel to the gratitude of our country 

May 1 try to illustrate the conduct of our merchant seamen by recording some 
very striking examples Let me begin with a recent one a deed that has become well 
known In my opinion it somehow resembles that splendid act it self sacrifice of the 
Jarvis Bay^ whose commander gave his life in order that the convoy might bring 
home the bacon In a similar minncr C -iptain Horsman of the oil tanker Ondina 
declined the chance to escape which was offered him by His Majesty s Indian ship 
Bengal Rather than let this tiny minesweeper armed only with one 4 inch gun 
tackle the two Jap raiders — each of which was armed with six 6-inch guns, torpedo 
tubes and even planes — on its own he unhesitatingly joined the unequal battle and 
by doing so give his life in order to assist his comrade in arms 1 think that the 
deed of that Dutch merchant skipper whose tanker in the end managed to reach its 
destination with its cargo intact will go down in the annals of my country s history 
as a shining example of devotion to duty 

Then there w the captain of one of our ships whKh was hit by a bomb weighing 
about half a ton This bomb did not explode and there was no means of telling 
whether something had gone wrong But this captain preferred to risk his life rather 
than abandon his ship ^ he remained on board and again set course for land The 
next day he received assurance from the British Navy and the bomb was dehvered to 
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it$ proper rjuartcrs. You know this captain was decorated by our Queen for what he 
did, and he still professes not to understand why he was deemed worthy of this 
honour A big, burly man he is whose handshake usually preicnts one from wriung 
for the next couple of hours Then there was the captain and the crew of a ship 
which had been bombed in very bad weather and although not hit had sprung many 
leaks through near misses These men did not want to abandon their ship but clung 
to It to the very last in a heaxy gale They even did not want to leaxc it when the 
forepart had btxome so waterlogged that the sacw was sticking out of the water and 
at last the escorting destroyer had simply to order them oH 1 hey stuck to their jobs 
for a full forty-eight hours and with only one purpose—to sax c tncir shtf The cap- 
tain was so exhausted that when he clambered doxvn the rope ladder — the last to leaxc 
the ship — he slipped and was drowned 

I trust that now I haxc written enough to prove that our ships and sailors have 
lixtd up— as they will in days to conic- to the tradition of their flag the flag of a De 
Ruyter and of a Tromp of a Piet Hein and of an Abel Tasman or a x an Riemsdtjk 


JAPAN AT WAR* 

By H Verb Redman 

1 HE Chairman I feel much honoured by the wish of the Universities China Com 
mittec to bring me to life again so to spcik as 11 is twelve years since 1 have ceased 
to exist IS far as the Far Fast is concerned 

I grciily appreciate this partiLular ojiportunity of coming to life again because 
I feci that It IS of very great importance that people in this country should form some 
more or less aci urate idea of what ]npan is and xvhat the Japanese people arc and 
because 1 liclicxc that the Universities C Inna ( ommittec have found a lecturer par 
ticularlv capable of giving you such accurate ideas 

1 dart say that tins particular audience who arc already interested in the har East 
haxc some real idea alwut Japan but I am cjuitc sure that the majority of the people 
of this country haxe uncommonly imic idea Such ideas as they have were until 
quite reccntl) based miinly on ihe \1if(ado I think wt arc more advanccil now 
Students xvho haxc read perhaps Tala of Old Japan or something <if that sort have 
ideas abtmt the Samurai and the Samurai spirit which figures a good deal in people s 
conxcrsation and xxnting about Jajnn they talk very much as if the Japanese 
military claxsex xvcrc like the knights of King Arthur s Round Table models of 
chixalrous heroism which all the xvorld ought to follow 

1 hr other idea which they haxe in their minds as far as most people arc con 
cerned is that the Japanese arc a diminutixc people Ining in a diminutive country 
If you look at any old pictures, say in Punch or any kind of symbolical pictures m 
xxhich Japan 1 $ represented JajKin always apjicjrs as a small boy of great heroism, 
fighnng against some enormous giant such as C hma or Russia or whoever it may 
be at the moment but always the point which is br<>ughi out is the diminutive size of 
the Japanese whereas I do not myself bcliexc that the number of inches of the 
Japanese stature really has any physiological connection at all 1 do nut think that 
bccausAhcy are small in stature that really means anything from the world point of 
xicw Nor docs the fact that their countr) is not xcry large mean much either 
So altogether I do think that people have a xcry vague idea indeed about Japan, 
and It IS very important that they should learn all that they can about that country 
Mr Redman when I was in Japan was a teacher at one of the universities in 
Tokyo which 1 haxc always thought is one of the very best ways of achieving the 
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extremely difficult task of acquiring tome inude knowledge of Japanese people 
After that he occupied a very prominent posioon cm the very best of the foreign 
owned newspapers in Japan, wntten in English, and also actra at a conespondent 
of the London papers So that he had every opptxtunity of acquiring correct informa 
non On top of that he served for some time in our own Ministry of Information in 
the Far East, and Hongkong and Tokyo itself, and very unwdlingly spent a good 
many months in Japan since me war witn Japan began, where I have no doubt he was 
able to acquire a good deal of information atxnit what was gmng cm in the country 

I should like to add that I am not giving you an opinion formed ad hoc but an 
opinion which 1 formed twelve years ago and which I had occasion to communicate 
to other people It was that Mr Redman is a particularly able and competent 
person to give his fellow-countrymen accurate information about the country in which 
he was living (Applause ) 

Mr H Verb Redman During my relatively long stay in East Asia I have 
thought, written and spoken mostly almut and not infrequently for Japan I have 
expressed some sympathy for Japanese aspirations I have \isitea China on a number 
of occasions in Japanese company In many ways I must frankly admit, I have 
looked at China through Japanese spectacles I cannot expect these facts to commend 
themselves or me to our Chinese friends or to the friends of China under whose 
auspices this meeting is held My excuse is the ordinary and human one that 
during my stay in E^st Asia I have lived in Japan and I defy any normal human 
being rcasonanly sensitive to the human scene about him to live long among any 
people and mit get to like them 1 flatter myself that I have been able to assess their 
strengths and their weaknesses the evil that is m them and the good But I like 
them tout comprcftdre c est tout pardonner 

Nevertheless to forgive all docs not mean to condone anything and ever since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Manchuria in 19^1 1 can honestly say that I ha\c never con 
doiKil any of |apan s actions in China I have tned to explain them That is quite 
a ciiffircnt thing I felt that such explanations were necessary 1 think that they will 
liecomt necessary again when afur japan s militarism has b^n rushed we and our 
Chinese and American Allies emKark ^oinrly in a spirit of frank co-operation on the 
stiipcnJoiis t isk of reconstruction in East Asia Hut I would like to underline that 
cxpl malum in no way excludes condemnation and that I have always hated Japanese 
aggression m China as much as 1 hate it today (Applause ) 

What 1 feel apologetic ilmut is ihat despite niy long residence in Fast Asia 1 
have liccn so ignorant of China Really I know \ery little more about China than 
many of my compatriots who ha\c lived for thirty jears or so in Shanghai or 
lieiitsin It is true that I have had the inestimable prisilegc of seeing a good many 
of the great uorks of art and architecture of China and so 1 was able to realize quite 
early in my caret r one of the fundamental differences between the xsthetic aviliza 
turn of the two countries — namely that in China greatness can be big whereas in 
Japan it can only be little 

It IS true that I have had occasion to meet a few all too few disunguisKcd 
Chinese and so have been able to grasp another fundamental difference between 
the two nations — namely that modern China can produce great men and modern 
Japan cannot Greatness is something which nobody can define but cscrybody can 
recognize During my stay in East Asia I ha\c met at one time or another almost 
every contemporary Japanese eminence of the palace of the army and nasy d the 
civil service of big business of the academic world and oen of that strange world 
where assassinations arc planned and the nauonal policy thereby moulded And I 
have felt with regard to all these people that if I had made a sdly pun A some 
idiotic remark about women any one of my interlocutors would immediat^ have 
hootctl with mirth and produced something equally mane in return This is a test 
which I must confess, I have applied on more than one occasion 

Now greatness should be made of more adult stuff and in my experience of die 
Chinese it is Among the few Chinese I have met I can remember three oc four 
occasions when I have said to myself I am in the presence of a great man 

But of course all this does not really mean knowing anythmg either about China 
or die Chinese All I can say on that score is that I wish I knew more, and that I 
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mtcod to know more before I die Let me rather turn to what I do know something 
about — the Japanese and particular!) Japan at war 

To me the most important thing aTOut Japans war is the fact that it began, 
not in I94i> but in 1931 Ever since the outbreak of hostilities in Manchuna in 
September of that year the Japanese have lived m what they have called hjrji — 
extraordinary times Indeed since 1933 the times have bnn ofhaally so desig 
nated Thtsc extraordmiry times have seen intermittent hostilities abroad and the 
gradual buildmg up at home of a war-condiiioncd nation I propose to examine 
briefly that process every pit of which I have seen more or less it first hind for I 
was in Japan continuously, with the usual intervals for leave from Apnl 1927, to 
the end or July 1942 

But before doing this it seems necessary to recall two general facts alxnit the 
japnese — their pushfulncss and their sense of detachment from the rest of mankind 
Demonstrably, we British have been among the pushful peoples of the world and 
despite all our pre war blcanng about this and that I firmly believe that we still are 
The Japanese too like the Gomans Russians Americans and ourselves have been 
and arc among the pushful peoples of the world and the stuilcnt of japnese history 
IS forced to admit that this pusnfulncss was ]ust as intense in the pn^ of isolation 
which ended in 1854 as it was in the preceding and subsequent pnods of adventure 
on the Asiatic connnent 

A sense of scpratencss from the rest of the world is also possessed by the Japanese 
ro a remarkable degree The Japanese certainly did not invent the phrase mlendid 
isolation They did however achieve to i superlative degree the fact For two 
hundred and fifty years they did cut themselves off almost entirely from the rest of 
the world~an isolation self impscd and in many ways it was rather splendid To 
It we owe the greater pit of the typical Japanese scene in Western eyes — a lacquered, 
flowered disciplined prcclain world colourful mimatunsh and rather delightful But 
U is no pin of mv piirpsc here to make in iptheosis of thi Tokugawa shogunatc 
which was rcspnsiblc for Japn s isolation l>ut simply to suggest that, in order to 
go into isolation the Japanese had to have a pretty large share of that universal con 
victioii among rices ind mtions that they "cre not as other mm ire Prom earliest 
times the Japnese have shared the universal tendency to write their tribal myths 
hrp and then having lookci! at the writing hive gone on Ixnng increasingly jm 
pressed by whit they have read It can cert only be said tint one of the strongest 
reasons for going into isolation was that the Japanese felt themselves extremely 
diffircnt from tvtrybody else and that the effect of the isolaiion wis to intensify the 
conv iction that had caused it 

Japn emerged from her isolatiuo then cndowc<l to a supriativc degree with two 
universal chanctcnsti s — pushfulncss and a sense of sepritencss from the rest of 
mankind a ense very easily transformable into one of suprionty I will spare this 
audiriKc of prsrms well acquainteil with the Far East and recent developments 
there any rccitil rf the development of that [apanese sense of suprionty throughout 
the first quarter of this century under the plitical nursing of Great Britain and what 
was in my opinion the far more dangerous all round flattery of the Amencans Let 
me rather turn to defining in the most simple terms pssible what has happned 
smee 

It IS that first since the last war Japn like most other countries in the world 
has had its Socialist and Youth movements second that in Japan these movcmci ts as 
in Germany and Italy have taken a nationalistic turn with the inevitable concomitant 
of ambition for foreign domination third that there wis in Japn as there was not 
in Italy sufficient pushfulncss to make these movements internationally tormiclable 
and fourth and in my opinion most important that unlike Cermanv and Italy Japan 
had all the ideolomcal paraphernalia of such movements ready to hand 

I think that all Nauonal Socialists all corporate stausts and the like will sub- 
senbe to a pnnciple which may be expressed in Voltaire s mot that if the Rulcr-God 
had not existed it would have ocen necessary to invent him The Germans invented 
the Fuhrer on the pttern of the Ducc but it was of course quite unnecessary for 
the Japnese to do anything of that kind The Emperor Sun God was there to hand 
There was no need to mvent him The fanatical unquestionmg loyalty to the 
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Emperor s person was already there The identification ci him with the State was 
there The Nazis and the Fasasts ccrtainiv had a much more difjficuit task to build 
their corporate States at the exMnse of tncir neighbours and their own ordinary 
people than was ever experienced by the JapaxKse exponents of Shintaisetf which is 
translated as New Order abroad and New Structure at home 

Let us now consider these four factors in the Japanese situation since 1925 in their 
natural order and m their interaction When I first got to Japan m 1927 she was 
having her first full dose oi Soaalism and it was in many respects similar to our own 
first full dose of Socialism in the more immediate post war years You had a few 
elderly and respectable trade unionists and even a few trade unions which* if they 
were not exactly elderly were at any rate respectable You had a small Labour 
representauon in the Diet and cvcrybwy very well disposed toward it with that sort 
of lx.ncvolcnt patronage accorded to the new boy at school You had your bookshops, 
|>articularly those patronized by students filled to the bnm with every kind of 
1 ibcral Swialist and even Communist literature I remember that in 192D a life of 
]>cnm was the best seller in one of Tokyo s largest bookshops, and four of my 
students all of them destined for executive positions in the big industrial compames, 
hnd read Das Kapttal from beginning to end in the original German In addition 
to this you even had the illegal Japan C ommunistic party with a few proletarian 
mcmlicrs and a large number of long hured student supporters In shcfft Japan was 
having its first full dose of Socialism, with an enormous fermentation of ideas, a 
greii deal of intellectual constipation and nobody wise enough to administer the 
salutary dost ol silts prosidcd by freedom of expression 

1 he lutlioritics of those days a corrupt general completely sold to the Mitsui 
interests f tiunl lainka and i lawyer who believed passionately in parliamentary 
politics within the limits imposed by the Mitsui mtirtsts a certain Dr Suzuki were 
eery much upset by ill this Icrmcniiuon of ideas and m. 1 to work to put a stop to it 
It wis this Dr Sii/uki incident illy who first diserncrul the phnse shiso 

dangerous thoughts which has since become world famous and who decided to 
suppress them by jiolicc and gunlarniLnc ulion 

iJangerous iboiighls were thus ofiieiilly suppressed but ot course you cannot 
stop young men frenn thinking In Ja^wn you couUl not stop them from thinking 
thu It IS wicked for ihcir elekrs- some of them at le isi to lx: wcilthv and to be 
il)lc to keep mntor-eirs geisha and politici ms al! for their own prmte use 
You eould lint slop them Irom thinking thit such wealthy jienple arc corrupt that 
they were running the country in ihcir oven trading interests at the expense of the 
ignrnn loinmunitits and ih it they were cutting down unduly expenditure on the 
irmy and navy I hen loo gcnerils and idmirals ilihough not young certainly 
did nor like to see these rcdiictiems of their very necessary services It made them 
feel tint their c luntry was going to the dogs and say so And what they said was 
of greil im}xinance since in |ap«in the Ministers of War and Marine who must be 
oflieers on the active list have elircct access to the Emperor and can give their advice 
iiulcyx nelcnily of the Prime Minister Meanwhile lieutenants and captains who 
were young and most of them relaud to farming families begin to think very much 
in the same way as the young students who had been Soeialists about the corrupaon 
of tlie wedthy but Iwing men of action they did not spend long on dangerous 
thoughts they iransl ited them into dangerous acts 

1 he beginnings of New Structure were alre id> ippeiring with its loint accom 
pamments of aggression abroael and assassin ition at home The actual position was 
that in M imhuna t hinesc were being huiehcrcd in the name of the Emperor and 
for the greatne-ss of J ipan and in Tokyo prominent bankers and high statesmen of 
the Court were being murdered in the name of the Fmperor and for the greatness 
ot lajvan And it was all done by the same pcoplc—young people discontented 
peojilc anli-capitalist people super patriotic people — and vou got the familiar National 
Socialist interaction The nation must expand in order that the capitalist may not 
contr ict the capitalist must not contract in order that the nation may exmmd 

I am not in any position to assess which of these influences was really the more 
important whether the New-Order in East Asia idea dominated the New-Structurc- 
Japan idea or vice versa All I can say is that there was this constant mteracaon, very 
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similar to the sort of mteracuon that we have seen in Germany and Italy All that 
was diHerent about it in Japan was the case with which the dual idea spread when 
once the Emperor and Emperor worship were dragged m as lU apparent inspirauon, 
and, secondly, its association with Pan Asianism 

Pan-Asianism is the one branch of the dialectics supporting modern Japan la her 
actions which is a complete and conscious fraud Nearly all Japanese are unccre in 
ihcir Emperor worship, most of them m their belief m Japan s destiny to conquer 
many of them in their conviction of the need tor the sort ol national soualism which 
at present prevails in Japan But hardly one of them is sincere in his Pan Asian 
sentiments Ihc Japanese are much less conscious of Asia than wc arc of Europe. 
I hey feel as foreign m Peking and Bangkok as they do in London and Berlin and 
every non Japanese is as much a foragner to them as any other Japanese leaders 
have, of course, rcali4ed the value of Pan Asianism as a jusuhcation and an actual 
instrument of tlicir aggressions and have conset^uently exploited it to the full But 
while the Japanese may have succeeded in deceiving quite a lot of people by their 
Pan Asiatic )argon, they have certainly never succeeded in dccaving themselves. 

And so with japan Bouung the League of Nations building an empire in Man 
churia gaming a loothuld in North China getting partial control there, then making 
more trouble and, hnally in 1937 embarking upon the stujiendous task oi the con 
quest ol the whole of China 1 saw developing in japan itself an entirely new kind 
of life Ihc revulsion from capitalism expressed itscU in exhortations to austerity on 
the one hand and the miMsition of austerity m the interests of war economy and 
war psychology on the other I his combinauon is an ingenious one, although in 
]a(un It was largely mgcnuous Overseas adventure was obviously not going to yield 
dividends in the lorm of prosperity fur many years to eunie and 111 laei, must ul die 
people were much worse oil than they had been under the old capitalist parlia 
mentary Mitsui regime It was eonsequenily ingenious to stress the moral value ul 
Irugaluy Moreover Japanese leadership quickly gras()ed the fundamental truth that, 
when you impose cconuniie rcstricuon it is good to keep in mind die moral discipline 
to be derived therefrom What was actually dune was d\at restrictions of consump 
tiun were mqxised up to the htiiit of ccononiie necessity m die interests of war 
economy and also beyond those limits m the interests of budding up war psychology, 
so diat the people were actually living more mean, as the Scotsman would say, than 
was neccssar) 1 his, 1 should add vvjs fully in accord widi Japanese tradition, for 
die Japanese as Sir George Sansom has reinindc d us have throughout dieir history 
been prune to look for mural solutions of exonunue problems 

Ihe result was the creation ul a new type ul individual Cone were my long 
haired students and the famous modern boys with dicir hair uncut m tribute to Karl 
Marx or James Joyce or just oeculciual lasiiiun I hey were rejdaecd by close 
cre*p|Kd grimmer creatures o ten describing themselves as human bullets and they 
looked like that icllows firnil) convinced that die mure uncomfortable they were 
the tougher they were and the tougher tlicy were die better they were fur as a 
result ul It all Japan would become die greatest nation in die world, all the corners of 
which would be under one Japanese roof just as the hrst Lmjierof is alleged to have 
promised six hundred and sixty years before Christ 

Such were the results of what was called spiritual mobilization and at present 
the individual Japanese at war whether in the held, factory the home or on the farm, 
IS a completely war-condiuoned creature passionately loyal to his Emperor, passion 
ately eager to live, hght suffer and die for his country deprived by hia nationalistic 
frenzy of all signs of mdividuaiity, conscious only of his membership of and duty 
to the State 

1 hi» has been true of many Japanese since 1931 it has been true of most Japanese 
since 1937 All that happened m December 1941 when the war with us began, was 
that It became true of almost every Japanese During my eight months in prison, 1 
met among my various custodians and inquisitors quite a number of various types of 
Japanese but in this fundamental atutude towards the outside world they were all 
the same 

1 cannot stress too strongly that now Japan at war means substantially that all 
Japan is at war There may be a few business men who would like to spend their 
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money on the superior consumers goods which they now no longer see and would 
like to run their businesses in their own way There are no doubt a few scht^an 
who would be glad to be able to say what they think about this, that and the other 
1 here arc no doubt a few aristocrats who would like to enjoy the eminence which 
once was theirs in the nauonal mhucs and the national economy There is certainly 
in Japan at war a good deal of nostalgia but nostalgia never has been to any man 
a creed A creed to a Japanese is what you arc willing to die for In all my expen 
cncc 1 can think of only two Japanese so<allcd Liberals who would have died for 
what they believed in Ozaki and Minobc The rest are rather ineffective New 
Ordensts with their feet firmly planted on the nauonalistic band wagon and their 
faces turned half shamefacedly towards the good old days There arc a few Com 
munists who would be willing to die for their beliefs but most of them have already 
done so For the rest the people as a whole firmly share the nationalistic ideal and 
believe passionately and enthusiastically m the nauonal way of life 

This way of life is one whah wc in normal times could not and would not want 
to share Wc do not believe that life should be like that Wc believe that this 
negation of human personality is a thoroughly evil thing But a nation of seventy 
three million people imbuctl with these ideas is a scry formidable enemy indeed 
This js what wc arc up against and in my opinion it will take ail our resources — 
matcnal intellectual and moral — cvin to begin to beat it 

lhat brings me to my hnal point This nationalistic fren/y built on anaenc 
legends and modern aspirations which I ha\c just described makes the Japanese not 
only an exceedingly tough proposition it makes them an altogether untreatabic one 
Mr Joseph Clarke Cn w the last American Ambassador in J ipan who has seen most 
of the penml I have jiasscd in review has recently delivered a scries of addresses to 
his compatriots on J ipan and the Japanese addresses which prove him to be in my 
opinion tin most aulhuntalivc and authentic voice on Japan in Anglo-Saxondom 
uxlay In the course of one of his talks he said of the Japanese You cannot treat 
with sueh a people )ou can only defeat them There never was a truer word 
sjHiken jl>out modern Japan It is probably truer of modern Japan than it is of 
( ernuny The whole jKopIe arc completely indoctrinated with this idea of their 
destiny to conquer by military force It has therefore to be dcmonstratnl, and 
demunstr ited beyond all possibility ol equivocation that this way of the warrior 
his been the fatal way lor japan that all this military mama has brought the 
country to ruin and humiliation Only on such a basis will u be possible to attempt 
any sort of reconstruction m Ijst Asia Only on such a basis will it be possible m 
my opinion to harness to the scrsice of mankind as a whole those qualities of kindli 
ness diligence and innate artistry of the Japanese which I have learned to appreciate, 
and which despite my levs unhappy cxjiencnecs at the end of what was on the 
whole an ixtrcmcly hippy hie in Japan 1 still appreciate 

We hi\e to defeat Japan completely then and then only shall we and the 
jajianesc get a little peace (Applause ) 


INDIAN STATES CONSOLIDATION AND PROGRESS 
(By A Special Correspondent) 

It cannot be doubted that the decision announced in April that the small States in 
\\ estern India and the Gujarat butes Agency are to be merged in lar«r Sutes pos- 
sessing similar geographical economic and political affinities is in cne permanent 
interests of the peoples and rulers of the tcmtoncs concerned Appoximatcly four 
hundred of the smaller umts are affected and the States which arc assuming wider 
responsibilities under ihu statesmanlike and tiincly merger include Baroda, Nawana^ 
Bhavanagar lunagadh Gondal and Dhrangadhra As oudmed in the 
announcement, the threefold justification for the consolidaaon u the slenderness of the 
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resources available to the smaller umts their reluctance to co<opcrate and the consc- 

3 ucnt lack of amenities for the iub)ects In other words experience has shown that 
lesc units, not only when unaided but w hen grouped together as thanas or under 
the close supervision of Political Agents are unable to achioe the conditions of 
adimmstrativc effiaency which alone can justify in them the perpetuauon of any form 
of hereditary rule In effect, while the total area under princely rule remains (with 
slight exceptions) undiminishcd the inhabitants of the areas merged will now have 
the opportunity to share in educational social and economic faciliues hitherto beyond 
their reach 'Die pnnaple of paramountcy has never been given a more bcnencent 
applicaQon 

The pohey thus mitiated has been promulgated after prolonged investigations 'ind 
discussions and after giving the fullest and most patient consideration to alternative 
sduuons As the communique recalls lire problem assumed prominence in 1933 
in connection with the special discussions which culminated in the Government of 
India Act of 1935 It was eventually decided to be impracticable to torm the areas 
concerned into a local confederacy for purposes not only of removing their adminis 
trativc deficiency but also of facilitating their inclusion in any federal arrangement 
applicable to India as a whole Addressing the Ch'imber of Princes in March 1939 
His Excellency the Crown Representative emphasized In no case is the need tor 
co-operation and combination more pronounced and more immediate thin in the 
case of the smaller States Those States whose resources arc so limited as virtu illy 
to preclude them individually from providing for the requirements of their subjects 
in accordance with modern standards have indeed no othtr practical altcrmtive 
before them I would take this opportunity to impress on Rulirs of such Sntes 
with all the emphasis at my command the wisdom of taking the earliest possible 
step to combine with their neighbours in the matter of administrative services so fir 
as this is practicable In doing so they can rely upon receiving all possible assistance 
and advice trom me and my advisers But the need is urgent and pressing It calls 
tor prompt action on the part of all those concerned and it is in my judgment vital 
in the inicrevts of smaller States themselves that no time whatever should be lost in 
taking the necessary steps 

Reiterating the need for collaboration when addressing the same organization last 
year His Excellency sounded a note of warning to the smaller '*tates and declaretl 
I regard it as my duty to repeat in as few words as possible what I have said in 
previous addresses to this ( hamber regarding the absolute necessity far as smaller 
States arc concerned for some form of co-operative measure to secure a standard of 
administrative Lfhcicncy which is beyond their individual resources In my last 
address 1 remarked that steps to this end had already been taken in many parts of 
India with visible though not as yet spectacular results 1 he list year has seen 
further and encouraging progres But I regret to ol>5crvc that the progress has been 
mainlv apparent in one area only Elsewhere there are sciiemcs to this end under 
consiucration but there arc other large areas comprising many States which in my 
judgment can certainly not afford to stand aloof in this matter where no sign of this 
vital principle of co-operation has yet begun to emerge It is my duty therefore to 
urge all concerned to press forward in this matter arid to realize that when I urged 
upon this Chamber the necessity for some form of pooling of sovereignty I did not do 
so without full appreaation of tbc sacrifices involved nor yet of the gravity of the 
eventual consequences which my advice was designed to avert It may 1 ^ noted 
as an additional justification for the consolidation which has followed t^s admoni 
Uon, that the 400 units merged cover an area of about 7 000 square miles with an 
population of approximately 800 000 As already emphasized the merger 
docs not r^uce the area or population remaining under princely rule but the reduc 
tion in the number of separate units may be gauged from the classification of the 
States— made by the Butler Committee and accepted by the Simon Commission in 
1930 — into ai5 States and 337 estates jagirs and others As has been remarked in 
another officii document, India has seen the buth and extinction of innumerable 
dynasties, and, although the methods change the process continues and need not, 
even now, be regarded as necessarily complete Elsewhere the pursuit of admimstra 
tive effiocKy u demonstrating the desirability of larger units, and fronn this world 
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wide trend the smaller, less progressive and resourceful States cannot rank as 
immune 

1 here have been complaints from Congress circles that the small States in>oIvcd 
have been merged in other States rather than in contiguous Provinces in British 
India But, apart from traditional considerations there are certain aspects of the 
present situation which render such a criticism pamcularly inapposite and in 
opportune, especially in view of its political origin UnUke the Congress organiza 
uon whose puppet Ministries jettisoned their public rcsponsibiliues in pursuit of 
party aims (including sabotage of India s war effort) the Indian States — while making 
their full contnbution to India s mobilisation of men and materials in pursuance 
the United Nations conBict with the 1 otaliiarian Powers — are also continuing their 
nation-building aaivitics, as far as war condiuons permit In both these vital 
spheres, it is legitimate to claim the Indian Princes have shown themselves more 
reliable and authentic interpreters of Indian sentiment and interests than the pacifist 
r«f7i-dc(eatist leaders of the Congress Party, who will be unable to claim any share in 
the victory, which is now certain or in India s contribuuon to it When the time 
comes to determine India s post war C ovcrnnicnt those whose views will be enaded 
to must weight will lx. those who arc m ikiiig the fullest contribution to the country s 
preservation from external aggression and in diat galaxy the Princes and peoples of 
the Stales will hold an honoured place 

I have pointed out that notwithstanding war conditions and requirements and 
indeed to some extent aided by them India s nation-building acuviucs arc not 
being entirely susjx tided On the contrary it is hardly too much to say India is 
passing through something alnietst approximating to an economic and hnancial reso- 
lution. 1 hat within the short space of three years she has moved from a debtor lu 
a creditor status thereby achieving the sulxitancc of financial independence is nus\ 
common knowledge Concurrently as in the first World War India is also making 
giant strides towards the fuller development and diversification ot her industrial pro- 
duction Such advances arc happy auguries lor post war India both as regards her 
eeomiiMK welfare and her politual stability — two objectives which arc necessarily 
closely allied In this direction the Indian Sutes arc movmg in step with British 
India 

In Biroda as induated in the Administration Report for 1941 2 it is saUsfactory to 
kirn the agricultural community has on the whole benefited by the war 1 he 
growers of eonimcrtial crops in particular have benefited Industries arc working 
to full cqiacqy to meet the wartime demands of defence services and of the civilian 
population and to fill the gaps created by the interruption of imports I^iscing indus 
tries have expanded and new ones have arisen By mutual adjustment and arbitra 
non wages have been raised in all lactones Only cottage industries have suffered a 
setback owing to the difficulty of getting artificial silk dyes etc A close survey 
has been made of the increase in the expenditure incurred by the agriculturist which 
ujx.'rates as a set-off against increased income received by him, and the result is to 
show a net rclativ c advantan 1 he exception is in regard to short staple cotton, and 
tobacco and inducements have been offered to growers of these to switch over to 
food crops 111 pursuance of the Grow More hood campaign it 1$ hoped to bnng 
71 ouo acres of cultivable waste lands under culuvation yielding appoximatcly 9,500 
tons of food grains The total area of land switched over from commercial crops 
to food crops was about 161,000 acres 

Although defence services have involved additional outlay, the ff nances of the 
State have been sausfactory on the whole, and the activities of the development 
departments have continued progressively the policy of His Highness Government 
also being to make increased allotments lor nation-building departments. A notable 
feature u that though Slate revenues have increased m recent years, the fcr capita 
burden of taxitiun has appreciably decreased 

The sixty four years that the late Maharaja was on the throne was, as the Adminis- 
tration Report says the golden period in the history of the Baroda State Hu achieve 
mcnis were numerous a icicnuhc system of land revenue survey and settlement was 
introduced great departments of Stale formed social bws framra and enacted, com 
pulsory education enforced, imp<Htant programmes of rural and industnal d^dop- 
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ment car cd out, the soaal services of the State extended, a network of railways con 
structed the cxwt of Okha developed and above all -i tradition of )ust ana good 
government mmly established His Highness was assisted by a succession of able 
Ministers like Sir T Madhavrao, but the inspiration was always hts Modern Baroda 
IS the great and fitting memorial to Sayajirao The noble tradiuon thus established, 
including the allocation of large funds for \illage and other welfare schemes is being 
maintained by hw successor whose reign is already famous for the permanent rcduc 
tion in land revenue to the extent of over twent) per cent the consiitutumal reforms 
and the Sayaprao III Memorial Trust of a crorc of rupees the Miharani Shanu 
Dc\i Trust Fund for the medical relief of women and children and the extension in 
the social services of the State 

Aided by a representative Legislature the Baroda Executive is promoting soaal 
reforms, of which the Child Marriage Prevenuon Act is a signihcini example a 
measure which although the total number of marnnges has more than doublra has 
more than halved the percentage of child marriages since 1916 1 hus the age ot 

marriage has obviously nsen on an average by about five years Legislation has a 
great deal to do with this though no doubt the influence of social changes the 
pressure of economic circumstances and the leavening influence of education have 
certainly played an imporunt part Then again it is claimed property legislation 
has improved the status and material position of women in Hindu families It is 
however in respea of the extension of education that Baroda has made its most 
significant contribution to social progress and welfare and in this field its leadership 
and achievements rcmnin an inspiration even to British India In 1941 2, there were 
in all 308777 pupils under instruction in 2548 educational mstitutions Of these 
1 88 350 were boys and 120^27 girls Co-educacion introduced a long time ago is 
becoming mcreisingly popular Tfie adult literacy campiign started in 1939 is 
Ixring earned on and so far 30 073 adults have been educated in these classes Health 
measures include compulsory physical training which was cxtenrled to all schools in 
1940-1 In primary schools trained tcichcrs now number 79 3 per cent of the total 
strength- an assurance of educition of the highest standard -and to enable them to 
plav *1 useful part in village life primary school teachers are also trained in the 
elements ol village improvement and refresher courses for this purpose are held every 
year The policy of developing the rural library system is an essential complement 
to mass education is licing steadily pursued The number of village libraries now 
stands at 1 301 Primary schools number 2 353 with 274 602 pupils while pupils in 
secondary schools number 29 205 including 2 959 girls Baroda now claims three 
tojicgcs -an arts ind sei nee college a se*condjry teachers training college and a 
commerce college the latter startcil last year There are 120427 women under 
instruction The depressed classes who form 15 per cent of the population arc 
given cxtcrtsivc facilities for celuration n fict preference is given to students of this 
commumtv for admission to all Ciovcrnment institutions while special scholarships 
are reserved for them in college and secondary schools 

In Hvderabad as revealed in the latest report of the Medical ami Public Health 
I>cparimcnt roughly 12 per cent of the population live in urb in and 88 per cent in 
rural areas and ol the former nearly 29 per cent live in the capital city of 
Hyderabad In that city the Improvement Board since its inception in 1914 have 
made great efforts to clear slums and reconstruct hcalthv dwellings on the sites so 
cleared Government have issued circular orders with regard to town and village 
planning in urban and rural areas in the districts and building bye laws are being 
enforced in all towns with a population exceeding ^ 000 District Boards and Munict 
palincs arc improving big towns by town extensions in consultation with the Public 
Health Department All town improvement and development schemes including 
those of rural reconstruction and labour colonics arc changing though slowly as a 
result of rural uplift work launched by Government in various parts of the Dominion 
Health education is the basis of the entire health programme and as the report 
emphasizes The extent to which we arc able to get the individual citizen attuned 
to an understanding of the problem and its solution will be the yardstick for 
measunng permanent accomplishments Our main hope lies in teaching the younger 
generation to do and think for themselves and pass their knowledge on to succeeding 
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aerations With this ob|cct in view the Public Health Depanment earned out an 
incessant health propaganda by all the means at its disposal (hinng the year 

In Mysore Government have laid down a programme of rural reconstnictioo on a 
wider scale than at present, so that within a defimte penod of five years the general 
standard of panchayet administration and of village amenities may be improved 
Labour legislation is also being promoted and enforced, and is justified by the cir 
cumstance that the decade ending 1941 witnessed a very rapid increase in the number 
of industrial enterprises in the State Prior to 1941 there was no statutory machinery 
in Mysore for the settlement of industrial disputes In that year the Labour Emer 
gcncy Act created machinery for the peaceful and speedy settlement of mdustnal 
(hsputes and sought generally to promote the welfare of labour This measure was 
permanently put on die Statute Book in 1942. The Act confers the right of associa 
tion on labour Fifty seven undertakings have come within its scope and labour asso- 
ciations have been registered in seventeen industrial undertakings The Labour De 
partment has promoted agreements in sixteen industrial disputes Government have 
also extended the scope of the Factories Act so as to bring pracucally all mdustrtal 
labour within its ambit 

It IS therefore clear that the States are nut making war exigencies a pretext for 
neglecting peacetime responsibilities and objectives and in that respect they are play 
ing a more praiseworthy part than their political detractors in Briush India whose 
abcmtions have left some of the most important Provinces for nearly four years with 
out rcsjwnsible C overnments and therefore with abnormally restricted opportunities 
for going forward wnh social welfare programmes Speaking generally, the Dewans 
who ire now guiding die dcsunics of the leading Indian States, arc a stronger team 
thin any who have previously held office and in view of the progressive policies 
they are pushing through the comparison between princely and British India is in 
miny respects tilting m the former s favour and the Provinces will have to look to 
tlieir laurels I his ipplics narticuhrly to education in which respect as tested by 
the literacy figures disclosctl in the 1941 Census the British India figures as the 
( insus (^iminissioncr cmjihisizes arc left far behind by Travancorc and Cochin 
In these two States which for this purpose arc grouped together largely on account 
of social connection there is a literacy figure over the whole population of 45 per 
cint representing 56 for men and 34 for women The latter is four times the 
hiLlicsi from any Frosincc of British India Here at least is one important sphere in 
which the States are leading the Provinces not vice versa And there arc other fields 
of activity to which the same comment applies 


THE NEW TURKEY 

By IzzetMelih Devrim 

{Tlic writer is one of Turkey s leading authors, playwrights and lecturers His 
writings include works in hrcnch and translations from French authors The follow 
ing is a translation from a recent brochure entitled La Turqute Nouvelle — Kemal 
Atatur\ histon^uc des reformes Ismet Inonu ) 

With some justification it may he said that the new Turkey came into existence in the 
rcigii of Suleiman the Magnificent whom the Turkish people know as the Legisla- 
tor And if his successors had been worthy of him Turkey would never have been 
outstripped by the other Sutes of Europe 

We should recall in this conneaion the disastrous part which the Sultana Roxelana 
pi i)cd \mbiiinus wilful and pssionatc she induct her husband uho was bhndcd 
h) love of her to have his eldest son Mustafa assassinated a youth whose intellectual 
poveers ind whose talents were famous and to grant the succession to the throne to 
her own son, the worthless Prince Selim This youth, Selim II , called the Fair, was 
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e ven to debauchery and drunkenness, and it was in his reign that the decadence 
:gan which in the nmctcenth centurv took on such serious proporuons— c\en disas- 
trous, having regard to the soenuhe m\cnt]ons and the progress of machinery, which 
the Turkish people ignored or neglected 

It If, nevertheless, only fair to menuon the efforts at reform which some of the 
Sultans made. Ahmed 111 who reigned trom 1703 to 1736 had the good fortune to 
be advised by a Grand Vizier as cxccpuonally able as was Ne\shchirii Ibrahim Pasha 
and was broad mmded enough to take a hrcnchman, the Count dt Bonnes al now 
become kumbaraji Ahmed Pasha mto the service he valutil most, the Corps ot 
the Jamssarics Moreover, he issued an Imperial decree tor the adoption of printing 
Ihc first press was open^ m 1729 and began lU activities with a dictionary called 
Van Kulu Wc may note that the first Turkish books were printed in the reign of 
the same Sultan at tne press of the i rcnch Embassy 

It was also in the reign of Ahmed III that the S^ool of Artillery was started with 
the aid of the P rcnch ^neral Baron de Tott PmaJIy the Duicii painter Karl van 
Moor came to Turkey, where he painted some of his must famous pictures 

Selim 111 was raisra to the throne at the age of twenty-eight, at the tunc when the 
rumbling of the Revolution of 1789 was heard in Prance to spread both in tliat 
country and abroad the ideas of liberty and justice Possibly inHucnccd by these 
ideas, but at any rate uneasy at the backward state of the country Selim 111 thoughd 
out a liberal and progressive programme which he jiursucd energetically in spue rf 
his political preoccupations such as the war with Austria and Russia ind the invasion 
of Egypt by the armies ot Napoleon These schemes were brought to nothing by the 
revolt of the Janissaries which was fomented by an illiterate fanatic, Kabakchi 
Mustafa and Selim himself was assassinated in 1808 

It was not the first time that the Janissaries had played a decisive part in the fate 
of the Empire This redoubtable militia had already dcjKJseti several Lmfxrors and 
Grand Viziers everyone trembled when they laid down their arms as a sign of re 
bcllion They ended up by using them wrongly and ihcir intrusions iiilo [xililics 
became intolerable Ihcy became undisciplined The Sultan Mahmud II saw that 
he niUNt put an end to this state of affairs and ordered ihcir destruction m 1826 
1 hen he iKgan the organization of a modern army and introduced eonscrijuion 

Rashid Pasha whom the *1 urks call 1 he Great was Mahmud 11 s ambassador 
in Pans and m London towards the close of this reign or alxmt 1839 He w is recalled 
to Istanbul to take up the jxisi ol 1 orcign Secretary but before leaving 1 nglaiid and 
Prance he had conversations with Lord Palmerston ami with t uizot who jiromised 
him the help and friendship ol their (fovcrnmenis provided that I urkey would 
undert ikc seriously the reform of her administration and of the iXpartinent of Justice 
Rashid returned full of ho[>c and enthusiasm but just then M ihmud died 

\n old Pasha Husrev famous tor his peiwcr his fanaticism and his wealth, forced 
himself as Grand Vizier on the young Sultan AIhIuI Majid who came to the throne 
at the age of eighteen Ihc new Sultan was furious and sought impiiiently to get 
rid of Husrev Pasha While this was going on Kashid Pasha reachcti the capital 
The late Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mahmud 11 dazzled by his tour in Furopc, 
went to Husrev and explained the happy results of his diplomaue work m France and 
England Naturally he laid stress on the need for miKlernization and reform Husrev 
listened carefully and without expressing any opinion gave him a note for the Sultan 
which he wrote and sealed there and then 

Rashid waited upon the Sultan who read the petition of the Grand Vizier smiled 
anti asked the Pasha many questions about his mission and his views The young 
Sultan took fire at the intelligent bbcralism of RasSid Pasha and appointed him again 
to be Foreign Minister then roaring with laughter he handed him the note of the 
Grand Vizier The latter declared that failing an order to the contrary from Hu 
Majesty, he would have the miscreant s head cut off this Rashid with his European 
subversive notions. You can well understand that the end of Husrev s career as 
Grand Vizier was not far a£F 

Abdul Majid acting under the advice and encouragement of Rashid Pasha issued 
a senes of laws for rcKxin and progress known as the Hatu Humayun or Imperial 
Rescripts of GulHan^ These rc&nu in the administrauon ana the legubture 
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were so daring m relation to the understanding oi the people that the Grand Vizier 
u said to have made his will before going to Oul Hani to deliver a public lecture I 
Ihcsc attempts at reforms had no lasting results, for the succeeding Sultans, 
especially Abdul Hamid II , were narrow minded desp^s Moreover, what was 
important for the future, the new decrees dared not attack athcr the old traditions 
and the social laws or the religious foundaUons of the State So wc can say that 
Kcmal Ataturk was the reformer awaited ever smcc the death of Suleiman the 
MagniiiccnL 

imperturbable m faith and method, Ataturk destroyed the worn-out uuututtoas 
which impeded the march of the people towards progress First the temporal power 
was separated from that of the Khalif and the role of the latter was confined to 
spiritual affairs Soon afterwards the Khalifatc was abolished and the whole Im 
iJtfial Family was exiled With the adoption o' the Swiss Code, the whole social 
outlook was entirely altered there was no more legal polygamy questions of divorce 
and inheritance were regulated , the woman look her share m the national polity she 
became a workwoman an employer and member of the mumcipal councils Finally, 
she who according to the Shcriat law could only marry a Mussulman is now free to 
marry the man of her choice whatc\cr be his religion 

Ataturk was one of those men who never overlook details for whom no matter is 
too small Napoleon I dictated the rules of the Comcdic Franjaisc at the height of 
the Kussian campaign, Ataturk abolished the fez which was inconvenient and out of 
date, in favour of the hat when occupied with the serious question of Mosul 

Wc know the gifts of vision which he had I myself assisted at an example of 
this mysterious force which unrolled the future before him in 1938 he deaded to 
replace our incicnt script by Latin characters Even the most progressive amongst 
us were afraul on the eve of this unheard-of step and envisaged a long period of 
transition But Ataturk said You will see that the change will take place much 
sooner than you think, thanks to the new alphabet everyone will be able u> read and 
write in the space of a few years 

1 want to pause for a moment on this reform of our script 

1 or nnny centuries the Turks used the Arabic alphabet which consisted of thirty 
four letters ind like Hebrew is written from right to left Since 1 urkish contains 
many Arabic and Persian words and since our literature was based on these two Jan 
guages the alphabet h is to be capable of rendering all the shades of pronunaaiion of 
the foreign words 1 hesc shades were especially refined in the reading of the K.oran 
There were for example three kinds of s and four of z But in the current 
sjicfch of Turkey these ttiplicated and quadruplicated letters ended by having the 
sinic sound and only served to complicate the spelling Further as the onginal form 
of the words borrowed from Arabic and Persian had been carefully peserved and as 
the spiling of these two languages has hardly any vowels the pronunciarion of each 
word has to be spcialJy learned so that those capable of reading the learned text* 
without mistakes of pronunciation were very rare 

The new alphabet with its Roman characters consists of twenty-seven letters and 
IS essentially phonetic It has no q and no x, but contains a ] which is the 
Latin c a eh which is written ( a sh written ^ and a gh which it 
simply a ^ Besides faahtating the teaching of Turkish the reform has done away 
with a kind of Chinese Wall which separates our way of wrmng from that of most 
civilized nations 

Lovers of the picturesque who used to admire the old wooden quarters, the 
crooked streets with their rough surface* the motley costumes and coiffures, may 
regret our ancient script with its mysterious and strange patterns Wc may note in 
passing that it gaver rise to a regular art of calligraphy In the course of centuries 
and no doubt b^use any representation of the human figure is forbidden by Islam 
the art of painting and sculpure hat never fiuurishcd among us and so many cal 
ligraphists nave bKomc celebrated in the East Several kinds of writing had eara its 
masters I was myself the pupil of a famous calhgraphist Izzet Effeodi, and I shall 
never forget the admiration and even delight with which he contcmplat^ the black 
board on which he had ]ust written a fine specimen of handwnung 

To complete the sene* of reform* which wc owe to the genius of Ataturk, we 
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should add the adopuoo of waghtx and measures, the reciting of the Koran in 
Turkish instead of t& onginal Arabic, the linguistic and htstoricaJ works which were 
undertaken under the driving force of the Great Chief and which were concerned 
with researches into the origin of the Turks and the purging of the language of Arabic 
and Persian words In the last years of his life he suppressed the titles of pasha, bey, 
hanum, cffcndi and aga, he forced everyone to adopt a lamily name and he introduced 
women to pohucaJ life The Turkish woman having left the seclusion of the harem, 
not only became in the course of some fifteen years a muniapal councillor She has 
received her full polmcal rights she has the \otc and can be elected the Grand 
Assembly of Turkey contains a certain number of female dcpuucs 

Before completing this rapid sketch 1 should like to recall here my notes on an 
evening which 1 spent at the Dolma Bagchc Palace 00 the bank& of the Bosphorus in 
1930 an evening which is m some way an epitome of the new 1 urkey within the 
framcwcH’k of the anaent Sultans 

The crimson fire of the sunset was streaming over the Bosphorus when wl dis- 
embarked at the marble quay of the Seraglio Kcmal Ataturk received his guests in 
the great hall on the first story, which was decorated with majesue marbles and over 
glided in indcfimtc nondescript styles which the zealous craftsmen imagined was to 
the taste of the Ottoman Sultans But our eyes were charmed now and again by the 
rich colouring of a carpet, by the beauty of a vase or by a hue painting by Corot, 
Boulanger or Fromcntin 

The Chief had gathered about him instead of his usual suite, some young repre^ 
sentauve lamilics of new Turkey Ministers deputies or writers whose young wives 
were for the most part as well educated and as elegant as their sisters of the West At 
the end of half an hour the President of the Republic gave his arm to the lady who 
had been allotted to him and we went to the 1 Krone Room where the tabic was laid 
This last hall has seen almost all the ceremonies of kissing hands since the time of 
Abdul Majid unul the last hultan 

As i [lasscd along corridors ot the Palace admiring its high pillars and its gigantic 
propt^riions 1 recalled the shades which inhabited this imperial residence monarchs 
whose absolute power was made disasUous by their fatal degeneracy Court digni 
taries and chamberlains who often had no other ideal than to exploit the fears and 
the fixed ideas of their masters A little farther on behind the Throne Room were the 
old a|>artmcnts of ihc harem na^ro\^ and badly airctl where hundreds of women 
filed in a primitive world and with no outliKik ihc kadm EfTcndis — that is the 
legitimate wives ot the bultan— were at daggers drawn with one another the favourites 
and slaies waned their turn for favour and some of them laded like flowers deprived 
of air and sun longing with regret for the open spaces of their own licauti/ul villages 
Now there was no woman prisoner in the l^alacc The Chief of the Stale was 
seated at a table served m the European manner with his friends and guests of both 
sexes The women were wearing evening gowns made by Patou or l^nvjn The 
conversation ranged over poliUcaT social and literary subjects jE!!ach expressed his 
opinion and the Chief listened and replied pleasantly with that charm which all knew 
who had had the privilege of coming intoccHitact with him 

Ataturk said It is said in Europe that 1 am a bloody dictatn* I hat is absolutely 
false I am a man of great feeling and 1 could not kill the smallest bird but I am a 
man of thoui^ht and ideals and in matters which concern the existence of my country 
1 would trample on the body of my best friend to attain my end 

He also said I attach the greatest importance to studies and researches which 
bnn^ to light the power and the civilization of ihr lurks in the most remote periods 
of history Our young people should know ihciT ancestors well and be proud of 
them 

After dinner Ataturk opened the ball The couples danced in this ancient Throne 
Room the very atmosphere ot which seemed surprised at the sound of jazz The 
entertainment continued far into the nighL Towards morning we were again seated 
round the table a little tired and a little dreaming when we heard from the Bosphorus 
a young and melodious voice singing a love song one of those Turkish love songs in 
a minor key whose passion and sadness stir the emotions so powerfully At the end 
of the hall just in front of Ataturk the dawn was breaking and athwart the marble 
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pillars through the eoormous door which opened on the sea, could be fdc the quiver of 
the waves as they were touched by the first rays o£ the sun 

Ataturk listened, lost ui profound mcdttauon amid the smoke of his cigarette 
Ihe light of the sun became brighter and stronger, it lighted up his face and his sea 
blue eyes with their steely glitter In this Palace of the Emperors at this beautiful 
morning hour, the mediUUon of the Chief, listening to the sad, far-off song, seemed 
a world in itself But who has ever fathomed the inner thoughts of Ataturk, the m 
comparable Marshal and the all powerful Chief of State? 

IJiis extraordinary man, whom nothing seemed able to touch, who had so often 
braved death, was alas * struck down by an incurable disease and died m this same 
Palace of Dolma Uagchc on November 10 1938 

No Chief of Slate was so deeply mourned by his people, everyone grown men, 
youths and children, wept at his luneral He was adored dcihcd He remains 
always the immortal Chief of the 1 urks i o conserve and complete his work he 
happily left behind tafiable and energetic companions His successor as President of 
the Republic, General Ismet Inonu, was his valiant comrade on the battlefield and 
his Prime Minister for more than twelve years Ismet was born in the city of 
Smyrna in 1884. His father, Rashid Bey, of a well known family was an ofbcial — 
Chief of the Law IXparlment 

Ismet was a bnlliaiil pupil of the Military School of Artillery and of the Staff 
classes of iliat arm He began his military career with the rank of Staff Captain m 
tile Second Army wineh then had its headquarters at Adnanople (1906) 

His brilliant quihtjcs of inlclligcnce energy and character always commanded 
conhdenee and esteem his military and political career is made up of a succession of 
fortunate steps of which these arc the principal 

(1) After the jiroclaiintion ol the Lonstituuon in 1908 Commandant Ismet Bey 
rendered grcil ser\iec in the suppression ol the revolts in the Yemen 

(11 ) Alter the B ilk in War of 1912 Ismet was entrusted with an important mission 
m the capieity of Military Counsellor during the negotiations for peace with the 
Lulgirians 

(ill ) During die Grcil Wir he wis successively Chief of the Premier Bureau 
at Headqu iriers Chief of Stall to the Seirond Army and Commandant of the 4th 
20th and 3rd Army (.xirps (He became Colonel in 1915 ) 

(iv ) At the Armistice Ismet Bey wis appointed Undersecretary of Sntc to the 
W ir Minister When in May 1919 Kcmal was preparing to go to Anatolia as Inspcc 
lor of the Ihird Army the future nauoiial hero consulted the young Colonel Ismet 
and rest lied to him his secret plans 

It was nut long Kfore Ismet rejoined Ataturk in Ankara which he reached in 
Mareh 1920 C^iloncI Ismet was elected deputy after the reassembling of the 
Nation il Assembly and was ati^xiintcel Chief of btaff to the Army and then ^gan the 
valuable jurucqKition of the future President of the Republic in the bloody and epic 
struggle organized by Kcmal in order to restore the honour and independence of his 
country Ismet was promoted General after the first victory over the Greeks at 
Inonu in 1921, and in April of that year he gained a still more important VKtory 
known as the second iictory of Inonu In memory of these two batdes Kcmal 
Ataturk bestowed on him the surname Inonu 

After the great victories of Sakariya of Afyon of Dumlu Pinar, and finally the 
crushing defeat of the enemy at the gates of Smyrna Ismet received the congratula 
tions of the Grand National Assembly and was promoted to be General of Division 
in August 1922 

Besides being a valiant soldier on the field of battle, Ismet Pasha showed himself 
a shrewd and clever diplomatist dunng the negotiations for an armistice at Mudania 
and especially at the Peace Conference at Lausanne Af^iomtcd Pnme Minister in 
1923 he held the post almost without interruption and so, by the side of Ataturk, he 
brame the pnnapal founder the New Turkey 

The Turkish nation at a tragic turning-point of its history had the good fortune 
to find Its saviour in Kcmal Ataturk is now once ag^ favoured by fate m 
the person of Ismet Inonu. 
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THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

By C A F Dlnu\s, o b e 

(The author has recently returned after spending fi\e years in the Middle East 
during which time he has had occasion to travel extensively in this area ) 

Since the last war almost c\ery country in the Middle East has iliercd its form of 
go\crnmcnt Egypt from a British protectorate has become a sovereign State Pales- 
tine and Transjordan Syria and the Lebanon and Iraq were all within the Turkish 
Empire they arc now sovereign States or mandated territory Turkey although not 
within the scope of this article has become a highly organized republic under a 
regime in which there is only one recognized party her mi^ernization and return to 
importance in world affairs has made her the envy of most of the Middle Eastern 
nations 

During the twenty-one years from 191R-1939 each of these countries has been the 
Scene of internal struggles which I believe have arisen more from an attempt to 
Westernize thcmscKcs than from external political causes Unfortun itely British 
influeni.c has been represented by five entirely separate Government Services In 
Egypt Iracj and ^>audi Arabia mcmlKrs of the Diplomatic Coq>s have been the ofHcial 
represcnutists of C rcat Britain in the Anglo-I gyptian Sudan the Siulin C*ovcrn 
ment Service in Palestine Aden and the Yemen tnc Colonial Service while m Syria 
9nd the l^lianon the (xnisular Service was our only representation and in the Persian 
Culf the Indiin Political Service Until very recently when the Diplomatic and 
Convular Services were combined these hvc Services were watertight compartments 
with no direvt contact with each other with almost no opportunities for tr insftr from 
one to the other 1 his was i great pity for with the exception of the Sudan Political 
Service numlvering about 150 men llu posts aviilablc vn these Middle 1 ast countries 
were so few for any one Service that incrc was no op{xirtunity for a career in the 
Middle East in any one of ihim British representatives therelorc were with a few 
notable exceptions men without experuntc of problems pccuii ir to the Middle Ijst 
and in certain instances there were men with cxecntioiial and profound knowlenlge 
unable to be used in key posts lx.cause the vacancy nad to lx. filled hy someone from 
another Service It is sincerely to be hoped that after the war some freer interchange 
of personnel between these five Services e m lx: arrangcil llic fusion of the Consular 
and Diplomatic Services is a step 111 ihc right direetion but there is an overwliclmmg 
case to be made out for free intcrehangc of British staff in all Arabic-spcaking 
countries I liclicvc that in 1936 a suggestion was made that the Sudan Government 
Service should carry ten men in excess of the country s establishment to allow for 
secondment to other countries Unfortunately the phn was turned down but never 
thelcss since the outbreak of war members of the Sudan Service have held the senior 
administrative posts in Abyssinia Fntrca Madngascar Tripoli and Cyrcnaica 

The impossibility of arranging for men experienced in the difficulties peculiar to 
Arab politics has greatly increased Great Britain s difHculties in the Arab area Id 
E gypt the greatest centre of buropcani/ation ^d Moslem learning there has been a 
steady progress towards freedom from foreign control The brunt of Egyptian 
nationalist feeling has naturally been directed agnnst Great Britain— the protecting 
Power at the end of the last war — though there 1 no doubt that other countries par 
ticularly those with considerable commercial interests such as France and Belgium, 
have aroused Egyptian hostility With the expulsion in 1926 of the majority of 
Englishmen from Egyptian Government Service Gre^at Britain was left with the 
Diplomatic Corps and commeraal firms as almost her only source of contact with 
E^puans The big business houses were resented by Egyptians as makinjg profits 
which ought to be made by Egyptians and the Diplomatic Ccx-ps was handicapped, 
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as I have menaoned above by an inability to make use of the services of many of the 
people most suited for work m Egypt. In addition the staff of an embassy has to deal 
almost exclusively with the personalities in power at the moment In countnes such 
as Pgypt and Iraq where ministries rise and fall with bewildering rapidity and where 
all the holders of senior posts in the countries administration are changed with every 
new ministry it is extremely difficult for members of the Diplomatic Corps to gain 
the confidence and respect of officials with whom they arc in contact A minister or 
an under-sccrctary may be a regular visitor to the embassy or to the houses of members 
of the Diplomatic Corps but when a chnngc of CTOscrnment takes place he will find 
that any personal contact which has been established with him will be put into cold 
storage until he returns to a post of influence 

The history of Palestine in the last twenty years is too well known to require 
retelling While armed resistance to the British ceased within a few Weeks of the 
outbreak of war there has been no further official statement of British policy since the 
1938 White Paper TTicrc remain therefore all the old ingredients for trouble and 
in addilion, l>oth Arabs and Jews consider tbit the issistancc they have gnen to the 
Allies during the past three years cn tides them to special consideration after the war 
One permanent complaint of the Anbs is that the Jews in Palestine ha\c the car of 
ihc House of Parliament and that if ever they have a grievance it will be voiced in 
Parliament within twenty four hours The Arabs thtinscKes hesitate to give publicity 
to their own case on the grounds that by arguing it they admit that their case is 
arguable An interesting sidelight on this question of Arab and Jewish publicity 
came to my tars last summer when I was talking to an American Air Force colonel 
I It remarked in all gotxl faith that his men had been greatly surprised during the 
three weeks they had sjKnt in Palestine, for they had undcrsKxid in America that the 
tountry belonged to the Jews, and now they were finding that Palestine was full of 
Arabs 

In Syri 1 ind the Ixhanon under the French Mandate political unrest was never 
absent The hrtnch Mandate was unpopular and the institution of French monopo- 
lies in almost all profitable forms of commerce and public utilities gave the Syrians 
and Lebanist plenty of opportunities for expressing the view that their country was 
being exploited llic failure to implement the agreement made some two years 
before the war for the creation of two autonomous republics added to the dislike and 
distrust of the mandatory Power 

In Ira(] -perhaps the most artificial of all Middle East countries in that in 1920 it 
represented nothing more than lines drawn on a map— King Fcisal started at once to 
do his best to build up a nationalist outlook This was done largely at the expense 
of the British In the schools and in newspapers it was made clear to the Iraqis that 
the Alliexl campaign in the Middle East had been brought to a successful conclusion 
only by the co-operation and magnificent fighting qualities of the Arab armies Iraq 
had become a nation as a result of the bravery virility and wisdom of Iraqis The 
British had tried to delay and prevent the independence trf Iraq but the Bntish were 
incapable of doing so though they were ready to go to any lengths to hinder Iraqi 
progress 

For twenty years therefore up to the outbreak of war relations between Great 
Bntain and Egypt Palestine and Iraq had been thoroughly bad In Syria and the 
Lebanon ill feeling was largely turned against the French but the British came m for 
a good deal as representing the neightxiunng mandatory Power For ci^t years 
German and Italian propafi^nda had done everything possible to increase and innamc 
these feelings of distrust dislike and at times hatred of everything Bntish Money 
appeared to be no object to the Axis Powers who paid particular attention to the 
Press political malcontents and the younger generation in the army and Government 
services, students and schoolboys This younger element represented a section erf 
the community with which Bntish offiaals were hardly ever in touch The posts 
they held were not of sufficient importance to bnng them into direct contact with 
the staffs of our embassies or im Palestine with senior Covernment officials A very 
large number of them were dissatisfied with the conditions of their country and wrere 
genuinclv desirous of teemg their country developed politically socially and economic 
ally They felt keenly that the British were supporting the older polmoans These 
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older poiidaans represented to the young people of the Middle East a body of men 
who were successful and wealthy and (Ksirea no further chann for fear that they 
should lose their power and wealth The British therefore were blamed for retarding 
progress for if the British did not support the older politicians the younger genera 
tion would turn them out With \cry few exceptions no attempt was maile by 
British officials in the Middle East to undersund or to encourage the nsing generation 
In 1938 the Bnush Council with the approval of the Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office began its policy of founding insntutes throughout the Middle East 
In these insututcs a direct attempt is being made to secure contact with the young 
men and women from amongst whom the future leaders of the countries will be 
drawn No attempt is made to force British ideas or points of mcw upon the members 
of the institutes It is however possible for those who are interested to find libraries 
and readmg-rooms to attend courses on a variety erf subjects to hear lectures and to 
meet BnQsn people with a common interest — a common interest in the books or Icc 
turcs or films which the institutes provide For almost the first umc therefore it is 
possible for Arabs to meet British people not as the District C-oinmissioncr or 
the Hank Manager but as Mr X or Mr Y a human being not an official The 
response to these institutes has been amazing and the only criticism 1 have ever heard 
from the local inhabitants is that they should have liccn started twenty years ago 
When the war starU^l the British were faced m the Middle F^st with a jiotcntiaUy 
hostile population cominced almost to a man that the British were incapable of 
dtlcuing ( trill my Despite this tact armed resistance in Palestine ceased within a 
few wttks and Fgypt ami Iraq stood bv their Trtaty obligations to Creat Britain 
W iih the exception of the short Rashid AIi rising in the summer of 1941 there has 
Ixtn an almost c<implcie absence of tiviliin trouble m all the Middle I^st countries 
l^r|.c numbers of Paltsiinians Ixith Arabs and Jews haxe been recruited for service 
with the Kruish forces In r^vpl the I gxptians have been responsible for internal 
secuniv the guarding of internal communications and much of the working of the 
lransjH>rt scrsiecs In )ul\ of last vcir tlurt were mmy Iciihng people throughout 
the Midille East who continue tl jiublulv loeommii ihemsibes to the British although 
tiles fulls antuipitcd an \xis OLiUpation wiiliiii 1 few divsor weeks Many require 
ments o^ our armies have Ixxn | rn\iilc«l l<KjSIy md with the one exception already 
meiuioneil I know of no cast wlurt British troops hi\c hid lo spemi llicir time in 
eeiuntcraeUiig the hostility of the local inh ibitaius To quote one example Nablus 
the capital of Simaria 1 district which for hundreds eif )iars has hern roteil for 
Molente — is now without a niiliiarv garrisnr for the first time siiue n < 5^ 

After the war there is the jKjssibilitv ol a return to pre war conditions of distrust 
and hatred but the present situation eifTcrs an opportunity for a fresh beginning 
Provided C real Britain makes it clear in her de^almgs with the Middle h-ast that her 
desire is to assist in every wav the development of these countries I believe that the 
British will be welcomed as guides to leatl the Middle East ff>rwarfl towards a civiliza- 
tion which the people of the Middle East arc determined to create 1 hey do not want 
European civilization but they mean to emerge from their present condition into 
something more modern and creative If wc arc prepared to give a lead in this 
advance I believe that wc shall find that our lead is welcomed but to undertake tins 
task successfully wc must have suitable representatives in the countries concerned 
and wc must not neglect to give encouragement and support to all those whatever 
their age or posiuon who genuinely desne to improve the condition of their countnci 
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FRENCH COLONIES IN 1943 
By B S Townroe 

The formation of the National Liberation Committee of France in Algien will have 
far reaching conscoucnces both West and East, By far the greater part irf the French 
Colonial Fmpirc, from the islands in the Paafic to St Pierre and Miquelon in the 
North Atlantic arc now under one leadership and are ranged on the side of the 
Allies To the bitter disappointment of the collaborators the Vichy Government 
has totally failed to hold the French Empire which has passed for the time under the 
control of such French patriots as General Giraud General dc GauUe M Massigli, 
General Catroux M Monnet and M Pleven 

With the exception of Indo-China now under Japanese administrauon, and Mar 
nnique and other small islands which by the time the next issue of the Asiatic 
RfviEw IS in the hands of its readers may nave voluntarily come under the adminis- 
tration of the Committee in Algiers all the rich colonics of France arc anti Axis 
The actual and potential resources of Algena Morocco Tunis, Dahomey the 
Ivory Coast French F,quatonal Africa Madagascar and other tcmioncs are now 
being used to bring about the iincondiuonal surrender of Germany Italy and lapan, 
who humiliated France in the days of her defeat 

In pcicc umt France brought to her colonial peoples the benefits and culture of the 
I,atin civilization These peoples of varying colour and creed arc showing a loyalty 
to the traditions of freedom and independence and have responded magnificenuy to 
the inspiring lead set three years ago by the handful of men who resolved in Britain s 
dirkcsr hour to continue resistance 

As long ago as October 27 11)40 General dc Gaulle established an Imperial Defenre 
Council to atlminister French Equatorial Africa and those Colonics in India and in 
tht Pacific which li id ralhctl to the apjxal to continue the fight In December 1940 
Mr ( hurt hill who from the first had appreciated thi contribution which these Free 
1 ri nrh territories with a population of over seven millions could bring to the struggle 
against the common enemies officullv recognized the Council The French National 
Cominitlec was formed nine months later 

By I Idler dated Scptcmlxrr 26, 1941 the British Foreign Secretary recognized this 
Conifiiirtce as rcspemsihlc for all qucsiions relating to the French oicrscas territories 
whuh utcptcd Its authority In 1942 the Coiernmint of the United States agreed to 
cotijxr 111 with f tneral de Gaulle and the French National Committee m London on 
matlirs rilating to the French island possessions m New Caledonia and the Paafic 
thi 1 rtnili territories in Etjuatornl Africa and the French Cameroons 

Wiili the setting up of a French Central Committee in Aimers having authonty 
o\er all French timtorics freed from the enemy and over all French forces another 
step has bctn made —in the words of Mr Macmillan — in the rebirth of a nation 
General C atroux a brilliant negotiator who now sits on the Aimers Committee as 
Commissioner for Muslim Affairs recently told the bearded Kabyles from the moun 
tains of the Atlas and the Arabs of the towns of the restoration and renewal of the 
French Empire 

Since 1940 there has been a growing jndustnalization of French Nc»-th Africa due 
mainly to the inability of France to supply those tcrritoncs with the manufactured 
good for which she was formerly their chief source For example there have been set 
up oil f actoncs }iaper factones and distilleries on the I\ ory Coast and textile factories 
using Algerian wool distilleries ]am making and fruit drying factones and soap fac 
tones in Algeria Several large textile factones have been built in Tunisia and 
equipped with machinery bought from France Much progress has been made in 
Morocco where there arc new match factones producers of copper sulphate for the 
Nortli African vineyards oil refineries boot and shoe factones and a number of new 
factories for freezing and preserving foodstuffs, and for salting and drying fish. This 
wave of industrialization from Tunis to Dakar will affect the locfustna] balance 
betvvetn Furopc and Afnea in post war VMrs, 

In Asia there arc the possessions of French India with its four pnnapal atics — 
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Pondichayi Karikal^ Mahe, and Changernagor These Asiatic Ct^onies o£ France 
Reduce cotton, nee tobacco peanuts, hides embroidciy and wrought silver The 
French Colonics of Oceania, New Cal^onia the New liebndcs (which is a French 
Bntish condominium), Noumea, Tahiti Marquesas and Gambler are of \ital impor 
tance owing to their position on the America Australia route They constitute air and 
naval bases of the greatest strategic ^ alue 

In short, the setting up of the National Liberation Committee in North Africa has 
(^lened a new chapter in French history The formation of this Committee with its 
collective responsibility supersedes the situation created by the correspondence between 
Mr Churchill and General dc Gaulle in 1940 It brings the French Empire, the 
second largest in area and the third in population in the world into the war 

At the tune of writing no announcement has been made as to the degree of rccog 
nition to be given to this Committee as representative of France It has howc\cr 
been universally welcomed as the single and sole authority for all Frenchmen seeking 
to free Metropolitan France and the French Colonial Empire from the German yoke 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN TURKEY IN 1942 
By F L Billows 

II TREBIZOND TO ANKARA {ConUnturd) 

We hunted out the station mister— a young man with large round spectacles — 
who advised us to take four hrst'class tickets and so ensure a first'class compartment 
for ourselves and the elderly American naval officer who was tr ivclling with us As 
this would cost us tar more than three second-class sleepers we were not very ready 
to do It but tvcntuallv agreed as it would enable us all to he full length my wife 
and the child on one scat the American on the othei and myself on the floor We 
could sit upright in a crowded Turkish sccond-cliss coni|iartment for one night but 
for two nights with a small child and an cxas}>crited old in in both already tirctl 
and fractious from a long di) in a heaving bus we couldn t face it we paid uj> and 
the station master promised personally to find i compartment for us when the train 
came in He didn t but he told the tr un crew that some rich E nglish and American 
people were getting on the tram and before we knew whcTc we were I and half our 
luggage were in one compartment and my wife and the other half were in another nt 
the end of the tram two rival ticket clippers had us in thrall My ticket<lippcr told 
me that he had put me in my comprtnient because the one my wife was in would 
be unhitched at Cctmkaya the junction for Mahtaya my wife s tickct<lippcr told 
her the exact contrary but eventually the train policeman seeing we preferred my 
wifes compartment — as it was next to the restaurant enr— sided with him and I 
ordered the luggage to be moved to my v^afes compartment by the resident porter 
on the tram It wasn t so simple as that though my ticket clip|*vr peisitivcly forbade 
the porter to touch my luggage he had reserved the compartment for me others had 
bccD kept out for me and I must have it I had had enough of him and began to 
manhandle the luggage myself the porter helped and soon all was transf rrra, but 
a violent quarrel developed between the twe i ckct-clippers ours supported by the 
policeman, which for all I know is going on stiil for it rumbled up and down the 
train hkc distant thunder long after we had become detached from it The policeman 
had his reward for being intelligent enough to side with the right tickct-clippcr for 
he came in to ask if our luggage was all transferred and everything all right finish 
in^ up when I didn t rc^nd quickly by telling me my Turkish was very good with 
this last piece of shamelessness he made it evident that a gift of money would not be 
resented Our new ucket<lipper was even more attentive and kept putting his head 
remnd the door to ask if we were quite comfortable every ten minutes until I 
quenched hu soliatudc with a tip The coach was not detached at Cctmkaya 
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Under a full moon and a dear star ht iky, we cantered bnskly down a vallev 
almost as brightly lit as when we first looked down on to it from the Kop with 
black and incugo as the principal colours in place of brown and yellow, we rumbled 
across the river swishing by with pale gleams and impatient rustling not much 
bigger than the Qoruh but with a broader, boulder-strewn bed We stopped occasion 
ally at wayside stations, with a small neat, stonc^iuilt ticket hall waiting-room and 
a paraffin lamp hoisted on a pole to illuminate the name on the side of the building 
there was usually a station master, neatly accoutred in dark blue uniform with a 
satellite yokd — trousers narrow round the shins and baggy at the scat — but there 
was rarely apart from the station more than a shack near the line, the whole dis- 
trict IS very tmnly populated 

I spread out my valise on the floor and began to sleep but was soon on the move 
again scratching and searching for the bugs that had woke me I caught three or 
four This time I ^ot properly asleep before the survivors renewed the attack, but 
woke early in a pitiable condition It was barely light lights were still burning in 
the station we were just leaving it was Erzincan the centre of the severe earthquake 
two and a half years ngo There is nothing left of the former town but rubble the 
Government has built a new town of temporary huts on the northern slopes ot the 
valley at a short disLancc from the ruins The mountains round the valley at this 
point arc fairly high and the valley seems to end in a wall of rock but river and 
railway sweep round to the left and plunge into a sort of billiard table pocket in the 
south-east corner of the Erzincan bowl they seem to wriggle their way familiarly 
into the basom of a range of mountains that edges aloofly back as the glossy black 
and dark grey intruder noses its w ly amongst them A delicate veinmg in the lower 
part of the indigo sky to the south-east had developed under the growing light as on 
a photographic plate into pale grey mountains — standing out clearer and clearer as 
the sky lichind them faded to blue — clean-cut and etched with hventler-colourcd hair 
lines of an incomparable delicacy High and withdrawn refined and exalted austere 
anil massive these mountains hacked the yellower lower mountains we were burrow 
ing through like a weevil through cheese From now on we were in a precipitous 
gorge fillcil by the river anil except for minor bre iks when the mountains stood back 
a little from ihc rucr we were threading rocky gorges throughout the morning 

Alxiut scvin o clock wc stoppexl at Kcmah a sunbaked dusty town shut in by 
yellow rixk hut at this time in the morning it was still fresh and dewy and appar 
cntly It was fruitful fur people had come down to the tram with baskets of fruit# 
and I was able to buy my first grapes of the season dcliaously sweet and firm and 
I woke the others to sfiarc them 

1 he astonishing gramlcur of the rock walls of the Upper Fuphraies gorge kept us 
darting from one side of the compartment to the other In some places a whole 
mount iin had been split from the top nearly down to the nver level making a 
fissure hundreds of feet deep but only a few yards wide in other places masses of 
rock split off from the side of the gorge made huge screens and pillars between ui 
and the river the colour of the rock was always changing — from cheese to biscuit 
colour from buff to orange from pale grey to slate from green to light red and 
pink Our American commander said he had not seen the Grand Canyon m 
America but he had travelled in almost every other part of the mountains of North 
Amcnca even in the Andes without ever hav ing seen anything to equal this The 
gorge continues westward from where the Euphrates turns south as a channel for a 
tnbutary, the Calti Suyu the line ascends this past an iron-mining town called 
Divrik with long piles of red brown iron ore beside its extensive sidings and a casde 
on a rock behind it to guard the entrance to the gorge and on into another gorge 
after a few miles of open country After a long wait in the afternoon heat for me 
Malataya tram from the south to join ours at Cetinkaya centre of a rich com growing 
district wc followed the stream right to its source m high open countrv like the 
Yorkshire moors on a larger scale The ascent to this pass was very gradual and 
one hardly realized one wai at a considerable height even after seeing the board With 
I 9 ^ metres on it until one came out on to the edge and saw the drop ahead and tha 
corkscrew twirls of the line Cylindrical concrete tunnels on the skyline were hard to 
understand at first until someone explained that snow blows unhindered over these 
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<^)cn iIc^jcs in winter and aaiimulates over the railway track in kuee drifts. Last 
winter a tram got hdd up for a week or more, and people who couldn t ^ to the 
nearest villas starved to death It was hard to imagine this in the heat of summer, 
but It looked barren enough for anything We came into Sivas from the south m the 
early cvemng and stopped there for some time There are some large engineering 
shops there — including the chief railway repair shops — and a neat new suburb but 
the cJd town is a mound of dusty mud huts of very unpalatable aspect When we 
left It was already getting dark and the route thcrcaltcr was the same as our out 
ward journey 

I woke at Kaysen at about one in the morning after leaMng it the view of the 
hrciyas Dagi (mountain) black and vast in the bnght moonlight with its smillcr 
satelhtes ^u^ round it, was one of the most striking sights of our journey It is 
remarkable that one of the highest mountains — Mount Ararat is the highest at 
5 172 metres — in Turkey a mountainous country should rise to 3 916 metres straight 
out of a flat plain just outside Kaysen, which is only i 043 metres Of course it is 
a volcano, a very cleanly shaped cone Sometimes from the flatness gi\cn by 
moonlight, the group looked like a very jaggcdly cut dido — or was it the perfect 
rendering in nature of bungling amateur imitations in black lacquer of Fujiyami? 
It was something very wonderful and fresh that seemed as if it ought to ha\c been 
very stale and dusty such as part of the decoration of a Victorian room We 
steamed on through the night and reached Ankara at three o clock in the afternoon, 
in lime for three or four more weeks of summer though no more intolerable heat — 
after our foretistc of autumn in Trcbizond 

So wc completed a lourncy ot o\cr i 5<x) miles through out-of theway parts of 
Turkey that few Pnglish people and nor many lurks cstr \isii We had cauj ht a 
glimpse of the real consersatise Turkey which a few enthusiasts have Ixxrn trying to 
change into a modern state oscrnight ot the essentially Muslim character of people 
in a country where \llah is sometimes alleged to have been dethroned We were the 
hrst British Ommd people to make tlie 1 luriuy over the Transit Road from Trcbi 
7ond to VskaU ind o\cr the stretch eit ratlway lietwccn Askale ane! Sis is and as the 
area has n< w Ixxn eicclarcel a prohibitcil 7 onc for foreigners we sh ill jiroiiably be 
also the last for some time We saw sr»me astounding secnery ami met some interest 
ing people above all we got a miieh d(({K.r insight into the character ot the jicoplo 
in general and their wa\s of thought Besides tins it was a pricncal expression of 
our interest in getting to know T iirkev and the Turks which is already licaring fruit 
in increased goodwill from our Turkish acqjaintances in Ankara 

(To be concluded) 


RFVIFWS OF ROOKS 

ArchjCological Researches on Ancient Indian Coijonization in Malaya 
By H G Quantch Wales (Malayan Branch Royal Afmtc Society 
Journal Vol XVIII Part I 1940 Pp 63 Pcs 89 ) 

(Revteuvd by Dr 5teua Keamrisch ) 

Dr Quantch Wales gives a detailed account of his explorations and ex 
cavations m Malaya which are the basis of his important historical ronclu 
uons about the Indian colonization of Malaya and the site of the capital of 
die Sailendra empire. 

Malaya owed tier importance to her geop-aphical position, she bordered 
the Straits of Malacca, the mam sea trace route betw^n the West and 
China and her north-west coast provided the first sight of land to would-be 
Indian colonists after theu crossing of the Bay of Bengal 

The researches were conducted m Kedah, Perak and Johore Kedah 
yidded 29 sites, where the walls of Buddhist and Hindu (mainly Siva) 
sanctuanes and royal audience halls or council chambers wrere unearthed 
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Though only the lower stone courses of the walls latente basements or 
phntlu of moulded brickwcx'k (site lo) were found, it u obvious t^t the 
superstructure of the buildmgs was of timber Gramte socles with mortises 
ior the wooden pillars which supported the roof remained m utu m most of 
the sites In one instance (site 14) an iron nng u preserved which must 
have strengthened the base of the pillar 
Sites 4 to 7 have the most anaent Siva shrines they are assigned to the 
sixth and seventh centuries Further Hindu shrines of the seventh to mnth 
centuries were unearthed in sites 8 to 10 
Sue I IS Buddhist, the stupa has disappeared from its latente basement, but 
a stone insenbed with the Buddhist ^ credo assigns the building to the 
fourth century site 3 has also the basement of a sn^l stupa, and me most 
important find there is a sun-dried clay tablet with three stanzas of the 
Sagaramaupanpfccha of the early sixth century Site 13 has also a 
Buddhist shnne and a palace of the eighth to ninth century Figs 4 to 15 
give site and ground plans of the several buildings the square sanctuary 
frequently contains the snapa-droni and in addition to it there is some- 
times the rectangular platform of the mandapa 
A miniature bronze shrine roof assigned to the sixth or seventh century 
and found in site 4 conveys an idea about the superstructure, now m 
variably perished of some of these buildings The author rightly com 
pares it with the roof of the monolithic Bhima and janefa rathas m 
Mahabalipuram It should not be overlooked however that the arch of 
the roof is round in the Kedah bronze whereas it is pointed in Mahabali 
nuram and the flower pot Annl on the ndge of the roof is not likely to 
nave served as a stone lamp Other finds of considerable interest are nine 
chambered reliquaries discovered in site 8 Similar reliquaries are known 
from Java The Kedah discos erics according to Dr Quaritch Wales indi 
cate the Indian origin of the Javanese ritual although Indian sources of 
information on the subject arc lacking 
Perak ind Johorc were not equally rich in excavation results but finds 
nndc previously had the author to some of his most far reaching con- 
clusions 

The Romm beads found it Johore were earned by Indian merchants 
from South India in the first to third ctntuncs ad This first wave of 
Indian imvals in Malaya was followed by a second wave area 300-550 a d 
and which brought about the Buddhist settlement in the Kinta valley Perak 
Reinforcements of newcomers arrived from South India area 550-750 a d 
and these Hindu Pallava settlers are considered the third wa\c of Indian 
colonization 

In the second half of the eighth century the capital was moved from 
Kedah to Perak and Hmdu Pallava influence ceases at Kedah Siva shrines 
arc now supcrsetled by Mahayaniit temples they arc a product of the fourth 
wave of Indian colonization The fourth wave originated partly from 
South India and partly from the Pala kingdom of Bengal Ail the four 
waves came directly from the Indian motherland and are not due to any 
reflux of cultural elements from Ja\a or Sumatra 
The geographical position of the Kinta valley — where Buddhist images 
of the second and fourth was es of settlement were found — makes it probable 
that It was the site of the capital of the Sailcndra empire Dr Quantch 
Wales considers Kadaram in the Kinta valley — and not Sumatran Srivijaya 
— to have been the capital of the Sailcndra empire 


Khaki and Gown An Autobiography by Field Marshal Lord Birdwood (Ward, 
Loci( and Co Ltd ) 

{Revicroed by Edwin Hawakd) 

A man who served on the staff of Lord Rc^rts and was recommended by diat 
great soldier for the staff of Lord Kitchener and himself has subsequently trodden 
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the same paths as his commanders could not but have a vividly vanegated story 
to tell 

Whatever Lord Birdwood has done has been efficiently done and few men have 
covered so much ground in the army and outside 1 hroughout this narrative the 
modesty of the Senior Field marshal— for that is what he is today— is matched only 
by his generous apprcciauon ot the good equalities of all around him In the course 
of these 400-odd pages there is no tract ot malice and even when criticism cannot 
be avoided it is so diffidently and pleasantly worded that all possibility ot gi\ing pam 
is eliminated 

In particular^ the book throws a new light on Lord Kitchener and helps to dis- 
sipatc some familiar delusions regarding that great soldier Lord Hirdwood 
makes no secret of his own conviction that the popular estimate of Kitchener s out 
standmg qualities was for once, correct and he gives no sort of encouragement to 
those who would put forward the theory that Kitchener s military reputation rested 
on an unsound legend Kitchener became a legend but his foresight was an enormous 
asset in the last war just as his personality and driving power enabled those wonderful 
Kitchener battalions to spring out of the English soil and complete so effectively the 
work begun by the famous Contcmpiiblcs 

As for Lord Birdwood himself, his record in France in Galbpoli and (after the 
war) in India, which is rivalled in his affecuon only by Australia speaks for itself 
Nor was he less happy when the khaki was doffed and the gown of the university 
ruler had to be donned Today still on the active list, as all Field Marshals are, Lord 
Birdwood is able to give his countrymen from his rich store of experience valuable 
counsel and guidance 

This autobiography enshrines the thoughts of tlic last of the great Indnn soldiers 
of the pre 1939 era It shows clearly the stock from which the Indian Army officer 
has sprung and incidentally explains how it is that in the present war so many men 
of the new vintage but the old traditions arc coming to the fore 


The Book of Mencics ( Miridged ) 1 ranslatcd from the Chinese by Lionel Giles 
{Wisdom of the I ast Series ) London it^a 35 t)d net 
{Retteued b\ Professor A ( Moule ) 

This IS a most welcome and imjxirtiiu addition to the Wisdom of the East Senes 
and It IS indeed surprising that we have had to wait so long for the wisdom of one 
who ranks as high as Mcikius justly does among the early thinkers and teachers of 
China Ihe translation is preetded by a valu ibk introduction of ii pages giving 
a clear idea of the man and of his le lehing and emphasi/ing his strange ind un 
fortunate demand to be treated with proper rcsficcl by the great and his very genuine 
concern for the welfare ot the common people 1 he transl itum is desenlKd as 
abridged, but less than half of the original has liccn left out and the omissions are 
almost always the less important wh<>lt chapters so that what remains gives com 
plctely not only the matter of the original but also us actual phraseology and manner 
As there u little or no systematic arrangement in the original this full quotation of 
the important chapters and complete omission tjl the rest is very r ueh Ixrtter than a 
dry summary of the thought and sense ot the whole book would have been 

Taat the translauon is well done is guaranteed by Dr Giles s name and his 
English style is enviably easy and clear a very pleasant contrast to the quaint language 
of ^ giant predecessor Legge But a comjianso 1 cf the two versions only shows how 
very little Legge has to learn from eighty years of subsequent British sinology as far 
as the traditional and as it were authorized interpretation o^ Mencius is concerned 
There arc a very few obscurities where we niight have been glad of more light ai, 
for instance on page 34 The ruler of a state promotes men of worth only when 
he needs must. Mencius cannot have meant to say that the ruler docs not promote 
good men if it can be avoided hut rather that he necessarily and always promotes 
them all It seems as if he were compelled to do so bv some irresisuble force 

The book IS packed with thoughts which are Dcauaful and valuable in them 
selves, and often curiously aj^oprute to these sad days. 
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THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE UFE 

In legends of anaent Hao> 

It u written of nughty Lao-Tzu, 

The Teacher of the Way, 

That, despairing of his mission. 

He mounted his dun cow, 

The Cow that jumped the moon I 
And came so to the Gate 
That leads into the cleserL 

But the guardian of the Gate 
Forbore to let him pass 
Taking the 1 ao- 1 6 with him, 

For China m those days 
Put a high price on wisdom 

Therefore the patient Sage 
Forthwith spent one whole night 
Of ceaseless vigilation 
And when the morning bell 
Kcleased him on his way 
Yin Hsi the Keeper of the Gate 
Clasped to his warlike breastplate 
Lao-Tzu s jade book of Wisdom 
The world famed Tao-Te king] 

John Kavanagh 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

FROM MANY ANGLES 

To THE Eonx)* OF THE ASIATIC ReVIEW 
SlE 

In the review of the above book which appeared in your April issue I find it 
described as the frankest exposure of Lord Irwm s Cjoxcrnor Generalship that has 
yet been given May I point out Uiat on page 416 on the contrary Sir Frederick 
Sykes says that Lord Willingdon s policy was the loLical development ol Irvvinism 
and quotes with approval the happy remark ot The Times that Irwm broke the bowl 
ing and enabled Willingdon to hit boundaries? His criticisms were directed not at 
the policy of any individual Viceroy, but at the slow moving and cumbrous maeiiinery 
of the Government of India 

Reference might also have been made to the outstanding feature of Sir 1 rcdcnck 
Sykes s Indian Governorship— the Bombay Village Improvement Scheme— which is 
the only comprehensive attempt that has hitherto been made in that Presidency to 
solve the problem of Indian poverty and indebtedness 

The reviewer passes over the salient points in the author s career in the Royal 
Flying Corps — his taking over the force to Amiens in August 1914 his discovery of 
von Kluck s turning movement which all but cut off the B E F his epoch making 
try out of the ior|x;do aircraft in the Dardanelles his tenure of office as Chief of the 
Air Siaff of the newly formed Royal Air Force April 1918-19 and his claim to lie 
considered as the parent of the Bomber Command as he initiated the Independent 
Air hortc which hc'jird to bring about the unexpected (lerman collapse of November 
1918 b) the havoc it caused in the Ruhr 

Yours faithfully, 

H G Rawlinson 

May 12 1943 
1 he Rev icwcr vv rites 

As an impartial n viewer one used the word exposure to convey its straightfor 
ward dictionary meaning act of laving bare or ojicn —and eschewed polemical 
comment or comparison as one now clexlines to lie led into either My critic more 
over incorrectly cjuotes the passage ior whieh he takes me to task 


Sir 

On page 148 of the Asiatic Review for April which has just reached me there 
15 an omission from my remarks which alters the sense The fourth hnc from the end 
of tlie page should read for the superiority of the original slip system over the tick 
system which it replaced as he had painful experience of the latter in 1891 

The passage was ctMTcctly reported in the Journal of the Royal Society of Ar*j of 
March 5 

Yours truly 

E A Gait 

May 16 1943 


The views expressed in these pages must he as those of the tndntduai 
contributors The Asia-'ic Review docs not hold itself responsible for them 
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